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THE QUEEN'S GOVERNMENT. 


HOSE who hoped and those who feared that Lord 
Sa.ispury would shrink from the duty of forming a 
Government have been alike disappointed. The reasons 
which were likely to weigh with him on been sufficiently 
discussed here a fortnight ago, and there is no need to go 
over them again. They were put clearly in Lord SauisBury’s 
admirable speech of Thursday, a pene which, if it needed 
the advantage of contrast, certainly received it from Lord 
Granvittz. Nor would it be very profitable to spend 
many words in discussing the negotiations for assurances 
which have occupied the intervening time. Those nego- 
tiations have at least the interest that they are intensely 
characteristic of Mr. Guiapstong, and they may perhaps be 
examined from this point of view elsewhere. That Mr. 
GuapstTonE should affect to consider definite pledges of 
official support from the leaders of the Opposition as in- 
volving restrictions on the individual liberties of Opposition 
members is interesting. That he who has so often moved 
as Minister for the taking of the whole time of the House 
should discover in the giving it a compromise of the freedom 
of the House is more interesting still. But the negotiations 
are over, and, on the unimpeachable authority of the 
Daily News, “there is no compromise whatever.” That is to 
say, Lord Satissury is in no sense Prime Minister by kind 
permission of Mr. GLapsToNE or on agreement to do or not 
to do certain things. On the other hand, Mr, GLapstone 
on his own authority, that there is no disposition 

to embarrass the Government. It is a defensible posi- 
tion that Lord Sarispury would have done better to ask 
for no assurances at all, to take up the reins which 
dropped or were dropped, as the case may be, from hands 
unable or unwilling to hold them, to go on straight with the 
wecessary business of the country, and to dare his antagonists 
to do their worst and so to show the measure of their good 
feeling, their patriotism, and their reason. It may especi- 
ally be that this would have been the best course 


from the merely party point of view, inasmuch as it would | carryi 


have tended more than anything else to expose in the clearest 
colours the real nature of the proceedings of Monday fortnight. 
No one, it is true, doubts that nature; no one has the 
slightest difficulty in seeing that, if Mr. GLapstonE did not, 
in the phrase of which most people are now tired, ride for 
a fall, he drove for a spill—a spill which might enable him 
to rearrange the coach and its passengers when it was set 
up again. The unprecedented chorus of mingled threats 
and rejoicings which rose from the throats of Sir CHaRLes 
Diuxe, Mr. and Sir Wittiam Harcourt 
settled this out of hand, and the unstatutory declarations 
of the last-named person are certainly not likely to deceive 
any one. This being so, and the Liberal party lying irre- 
coverably on one or other horn of the dilemma that either 
it did not trust its leaders or its leaders did not trust it, 
nothing, it may be urged, would have brought out this fact 
more than an invitation and almost a provocation to the 
amiable course of action which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and Sir 
‘Witu1am Harcourt—those two lifelong adherents of Mr. 
GLapstoNE—so openly threatened. 

But it has been already pointed out, and may be emphati- 
cally repeated, that as Lord Sauispury’s acceptance of 
office is by no means a party move—as may be seen from 
the extent to which it shocks the honest partisanship of 


Mr. James Lowrner and some other Tories—so its details _ 


sion to office in face of such threats as those made by 
three ex-Ministers without application for the assurances 
usual in the case of a minority Ministry would have 
been in a way magnificent and also in a way war, 
but it would most emphatically and in the double sense 
have been a e de partisans. It would probably 
have led to a fresh crisis at the end of a few weeks, 
to the immense inconvenience of the country and, though 
chiefly to the discredit of the Radicals, still partly to 
discredit of the Conservatives. ‘ You refused,” it would 
have been said, “ to take the means which precedent and 
e poner alike dictated of securing a quiet ending of the 
ad ion and the transaction of the routine business of the 
“country. You drove, like your predecessors, for a spill. 
“ You thought last of the Quezn’s Government, and first 
“of your own personal pride and your own party advan- 
“tage.” This reproach is now impossible. The corre- 
spondence read on Wednesday shows conclusively how 
anxious Mr. GiapsTong was to get Lord Sarispury intoa 
dilemma ; and how entirely careless he was of the govern- 
ment of the country. It shows how careful Lord Sauispury 
has been of the latter, and how he has been willing to put 
the service of the QuEEN first and foremost. Such a dead- 
lock caused on one side by such an obvious intention could 
only have been removed in such a way, perhaps only by 
the exercise of a prudent and impartial influence which 
the Constitution provides, and to which one of the parties 
was not likely to be indocile. But Lord Satissury 
takes office hampered by no pledges; his opponents take 
opposition, if the phrase may be allowed, with a definite 
assurance from their leader that their opposition shall 
not be em ing. It may very well be that they 
will not observe that assurance; the antecedents of a 
good many of them are not exactly of a character to 
inspire extreme confidence on that head. It may be that 
the remedy of resignation will still have to be applied ; 
but in that case Lord Sa.ispury’s course of proceeding 
will be clear of reproach. He has omitted no means for 
ing out the charge entrusted to him, and the entire 
blame of all future disturbances will lie on the Oppo- 
sition. If they obstruct, if they oblige Lord Satispury 
to resign, they come back solely as a party which has broken 
faith, which has deliberately ignored the public welfare, 
which has made two crises for its own party advantage, and 
nothing else. This hold on them, if only a moral one, is 
reasonably strong, and it may be worth the delay and the 
sacrifice of the course (personally preferred, we believe, by 
many Tories) of throwing down the gauntlet at once, and 
saying, “ Do your worst, and remember that after that worst 
“ comes the judgment.” 

A phrase too hackneyed for — makes it not 
improbable that the rest of the ion may be unex- 
pectedly quiet, though it must be remembered that the 
slightest accident may upset an equilibrium so very un- 
stable as that of the relations of a Government in minority 
to an Opposition in majority. Some leading Radicals, it is 
said, are to do their troubling elsewhere ; Mr. GLapsTone is 
not going to come down every night, and so forth. But 
the pe br Independents are very unlikely to be quiet, 
and Mr. Jesse Cou.ines’s efforts for the removal of the 
“ monstrous injustice” which a few weeks ago his friend 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was so ready to inflict on the agricultural 
labourer, and which a few days ago he was so ready to 
denounce, are only an instance and a sign of possible trouble. 


cannet be guided by merely party considerations. Acces- 


The first important official duties before the new. Ministry 
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are the settlements of the tian and Afghan difficulties 
in the best fashion possible under the conditions bequeathed 
by the predecessors. Egypt is very nearly bankrupt, and it 
is by no means impossible that, unless the Afghan question 
is promptly settled, the ingenuity of Russian officers in 
quest of diamond swords may bring about another Penj-deh 
affair which might set all Central Asia ina blaze. It is of 
course preposterous enough that the miserable and mis- 


chievous crotchets on which the Radicals set their hearts 


should in any possible case interfere with matters of this vital 
national interest. But to cry over this is to cry over milk 
long since spilt. In two ways the new Ministry takes office 
with an immense advantage. Very little can be reasonably 
expected of it considering the state of things which its pre- 
decessors have left; while it would require a superhuman 
faculty of blundering to hit upon any policy which shall 
not be an improvement on the policy of those pre- 
decessors. There may be time yet to put the nation into 


something like a state of defence, even during the few 


months before the general election. Much has to be 
done in India to carry out the new policy of an armed 
frontier, much to strengthen and in a few cases add to the 
Eastern coaling stations, not a little to arrange Colonial 
affairs with Germany in a manner which the recent arrange- 
ment between Lord GranviLtE and Count Munster only 
began. A good deal of this can fortunately be done without 
any interference from Parliament, and in the rest of it adroit 
management can make such interference practically harm- 
less. What Ministers have to remember principally is that 
Mr. Guapstoye has brought England to the verge of a 
quarrel with all Europe; and that they have to do what 
they can, first, to introduce a better state of things ; secondly, 
to make provision as far as possible for the worst. If the 
nation has the common sense to continue them in office after 
the general election, they will have the heavy but honour- 
able task of restoring the position of England. During 
their present tenure they can do little more than make it 
good as far as possible. As for home policy, the one thing 
really needful is-to bring before the eyes of the electors, old 
and new, the real facts of the desperate state to which Mr. 
GtapsTonE reduced the country just before throwing up 
his office. Fortunately, the Vote of Credit and the defeated 
Budget supply an excellent opportunity of showing this even 
to people like Mr. Trevetyan’s friend who knew not Quetta. 
The defence of the nation abroad and its education at home 
are thus the two most pressing tasks, and the latter is 
hardly less pressing than the former. It is openly an- 
nounced that itinerant lecturers of higher and lower degree 
are going to stump the country with a view to its dis. 
integration, to the destruction of its institutions, and to the 
kindling of impossible hopes of private advantage in the 
more ignorant of its citizens. If Greek does not meet Greek 
on this war-path, it is useless for Lord Satispury to come 
into power now and retard disaster for a few weeks or 
months. “All hands to the platform!” ought to be the 
Meet of the Constitutional party, leaders as well as fol- 
owers. 


THE FUTURE OF PARTY. 


tigi te change of Government may perhaps postpone the 
inevitable rupture between the two sections of the 
present Opposition ; but Mr. CuamBerarn’s late speeches, 
the still more violent language used by some of his followers, 
and the appropriation of the once neutral Cobden Club to 
the purposes of the extreme faction, have produced both 
alarm and indignation in the minds of Liberal politicians. 
The Radicals are more and more inclined to assert their own 
supremacy ; but it is only in the declamations of obscure 
provincial demagogues that the Liberal leaders are threat- 
ened with compulsory relegation to the vile dust from which 
their organization sprang. The declaration of war, though 
it is unauthorized, only anticipates the coming event. Ina 
short time the uncongenial allies will exchange a defiance 
which is implied in many Radical speeches. It is true that 
Sir Witu1am Harcourt, who is not only a Liberal but a 
Whig, distinguished himself during the late crisis by a 
furious attack on the rivals on whom he and his friends 
have succeeded in devolving the burden of office; but a 
candid critic will not impute to any deliberate change 
of political opinion pugnacious demonstrations which were 
only intended to satisfy the momentary exigencies of faction. 
Sir W. Harcourt’s Egyptian policy is almost peculiar to 


himself, for neither Mr. nor Sir C. 


has openly recommended the precipitate abandonment of 


Egypt. He will scarcely concur in Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s 
denunciation of Englishmen as aliens and foreigners in 
Ireland, nor will he promote the establishment of a hostile 
Republic in the British Islands. The Liberals are not to 
be blamed for clinging to a designation which has for half 
a century enabled them to command the services of the 
democratic party. They have as yet scarcely realized the 
reversal of the respective positions of themselves and of 
their formerly accommodating confederates, The Gironde 
is slow to discover that it is superseded by the Mountain, 

The ambiguous attitude of Mr. Giapstone has prolonged. 
the illusion. When the Ministry was formed in 1880 Sir 
CuarLEs DILkE was in the first instance the only Radical 
selected for Cabinet office, and when, at his request, Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN took his place, Mr. GLapsTonE simply as- 
sented to the substitution. Several vacancies which have 
since occurred have all been filled by Liberals, except that Sir 
Cures by valuable serviceas Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs admission to the Cabinet in his present 
office. Radicals such as Mr. Courtney, Mr. Hissert, and Mr. 
Fow er have had their share of appointments of secondary 
rank ; but Mr, Guapstone has preferred as his nearest and 
most confidential colleagues representatives of the class 
which not long since had a monopoly of official power. If 
he were, according to the proverbial saying, known by the 
company which he keeps, Mr. GLapstone might almost. be 
regarded as an old-fashioned Liberal, if not a Whig. On 
the other hand, his sympathies and his policy have con- 
stantly become more and more Radical. The Irish Land 
Bill, the Kilmainham Treaty, and the Franchise Bill have 
all tended in the direction of pure democracy, not without a 
bias towards Socialism. A majority of Liberal peers voted 
against the Disturbance Bill, which was the first attempt to 
tamper with Irish property. The Land Bill deprived Mr. 
Guapstone of the aid of the Duke of Arcytt. Mr. Forster 
and Lord Cowper resigned because they were refused the 
means of protecting life and property in Ireland. Mr. 
GoscHeEN had previously a place in a Government 
which was pledged to a wide extension of the franchise. 
The seceders have shown on several occasions how little 
confidence they feel in the Ministry, which they have either 
left or refused to join. Mr.Goscuen objects to almost every 
part of Mr. Giapstone’s domestic and foreign policy. The 
Duke of Arcytu protests on fit occasions against capricious 
violation of rights of property. Mr. Forster denounces the 
feeble and mischievous proceedings which have brought dis- 
credit on English administration in South Africa. The dis- 
approval by all but the most servile ome of the 
monstrous conduct of affairs in Egypt and the Soudan has 
little connexion with the internal divisions of the Liberal 
party. Neither section would willingly lose the popular 
support which is derived from association with the name of 
Mr. Guapstoye. It is possible that as long as he remains 
in Parliament his authority may prevent a disruption. 
When he retires, incompatibility of political temper and 
opinion will speedily disclose itself :— 

His love and fear glued many friends to him, 

And when he parts the tough commixture melts. 
It is scarcely probable that Lerd Hartineton or even Sir 
Witt1am Harcourt ‘will follow any other leader on the 
road to revolution. 

Both “ Conservative ” and “ Liberal” are modern designa- 
tions of nearly the same date. After the passing of the 
Reform Bill the Tories were anxious to avoid the un- 
popularity which, as some of them thought, had attached to 
their political name. The Whigs were an essentially limited 
and almost hereditary body, and the middle classes felt 
themselves intruders in a select and aristocratic circle. 
The modern nomenclature was less convenient than the old. 
Proper names which involve a disputable assumption are as 
objectionable as punning heraldry. Jonny and Tuomas are 
simpler appellations than “ Praise-Gop” or “Sranp-Fast- 
“ In-THE-Faitu.” Both Conservatives and Liberals affected 
to attribute to themselves certain meritorious qualities, 
which neither was disposed to recognize in the other. 
Much time has been wasted on proofs that Liberalism 
was truly Conservatism, and that the Conservative party 
was in the best sense of the word Liberal. At an earlier 
time party titles had no argumentative meaning. The 
statement that a man was a Whig or a Tory fully ex- 
plained his position and his opinions, as far as they were 
publicly known. The name of Radical dates from the 
disturbed period which followed the great war, and it is 
perhaps simpler and so far better than the competing 
denominations. The tenets of the party have, of course, 
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varied in the course of sixty or seventy years; but the 
Radicals have been consistent in their advocacy of a widely 
extended The widest departure from the creed 
of Hume, of Grotg, of Motesworts, and even of CoBDEN 
and Bricut, was taken when a modified Socialism was 
substituted for the sound doctrines of political economy. 
Joun Miu is more responsible than any other member of 
the party for the novel heresies propounded by the agitators 
who now assume the name of Radicals. On one main 
point the disciples have wandered far from the position of 
their masters. In all matters, and sometimes *o an excess, 
Mitt was opposed to any interference with individual 
freedom. Recent Radicalism inclines to a meddling des- 

tism to be exercised on behalf or in the name of the State. 

e more advanced Socialists of the Continent have long 
ago been ready to sacrifice liberty to social and material 
equality. It is evident that thoroughgoing Socialism can 
only be maintained by the constant vigilance of an abso- 
lute Government. 

The great body of Liberals, including probably the 
majority of the party in the present House of Commons, 
still cherish the hope that retention of a common name will 
in the future, as in the past, secure a certain unity of 
action. Their domineering allies will encourage the illusion 
as long as they can induce the Liberals to court the toler- 
ance of the democracy by incessant concessions ; but there 
are numerous indications of an intention to excommunicate 
moderate and scrupulous politicians. Mr. Goscnrn, a 
seaming and genuine Liberal, lies under the ban of the 

ucus, though it may be hoped that the constituency to 
which he offers his services will, at the approaching elec- 
tion, vindicate its independence. Perhaps a compromise 
may, in his case, be facilitated by his earnest efforts 
during many years to establish an elective system of 
local government; yet Mr. Goscnen will certainly not 
agree with Mr. Cuamperiarn and Sir Cuartes in 
their schemes for instituting a federation of provinces 
within the United Kingdom. Less courageous and less 
intelligent Liberals will attempt to propitiate the revo- 
lutionary faction by sacrifices which may, as they think, 
postpone direct attacks upon property. Some of them are 
prepared to inflict an incurable inj on the nation by 
the abolition of the Established Church, in the idle belief 
that hereditary right will be more secure when it is not en- 
cumbered by the simultaneous existence of corporate succes- 
sion. Unwise defenders of the House of Lords are ready to 
do the work of their enemies by depriving the Bishops of 
their seats. It may be hoped that a well-founded alarm 
may suggest wiser counsels to the more sagacious members 
of the party. 

There can be no doubt that the management of the general 
election on the Liberal side will to a great extent fall into 
the hands of Radicals. For reasons which have often been 
assigned, the Caucus is almost always controlled by the more 
extreme section of its members ; and the local leaders will 
in too many cases endeavour to purchase votes by corrupt 
and profligate promises, not of coin, but of shares in the 
property of the richer classes. One of the resources on which 
they rely may involve certain dangers to their cause. It is 
difficult to believe that even the most unfit of capable 
citizens will approve of Mr. CHamperLatn’s latest over- 
tures to Mr. Paryett. The condemnation of English- 
mer employed in Ireland as foreigners and aliens may 

some dissatisfaction with the pretension of Irish 
voters to control English elections, Even Radical electors 
may hesitate to place the representation in the hands of 
foreigners and aliens notoriously disaffected to the Eng- 
lish Government. The virtual offer of Home Rule and 
of consequent separation may be thought a high price 
to pay for Mr. support to Mr. 
schemes for extorting a ransom from owners of property. 
Even if the election managers exact pledges of support to 
Mr. CmampBer.arn, some Liberal candidates will probably 
resent their dictation. Many of them are well aware that 
there is a wide gulf between themselves and the Radicals, 
while they agree on all important questions with their Con- 
Servative opponents. 


THE WAR CORRESPONDENT. 


WE. do not know how it may be with other people, but 
we, for our , are very tired of hearing the 
praises of the War Correspondent. 


They are much too 
persistently sung, which is enough to male 


them a bore, 


and then they are much too indiscriminate. If we only 
had to put up with hearing of the valour of War Corre- 
spondents, the infliction would be endurable. Nobody 
doubts the readiness of these gentlemen to go under fire. 
The numerous persons who hated Lord Lucan were com- 
pelled to end up their abuse of him by acknowledging that 
“* D—n him, he is brave.” We are quite prepared to make 
the same concession as s the War Correspondent. 
For the rest, we hope that the quality of courage has not 
yet become so rare in this country that it should be a 
cover for allsins. Rescue parties can always be formed after 
a colliery explosion, and there is never any want of volun- 
teers to man lifeboats or Margate luggers. Even the florist 
—an essentially ful person—can find young men to hunt 
up orchids in Borneo in defiance of miasma and head- 
hunters. All these are quite as courageous fellows as the 
War Correspondent, but they are not incessantly asking for 
our admiration. Now he is, and he does it with copious 
autobiographical illustration through columns of the news- 
papers. When he comes home the Savage Club, as the 
representative of English literature, asks him to dinner and 
tells him what a hero he is. All this, though blatant 
enough, is pardonable by whoever remembers the natural 
vanity of man, and particularly of the scribbling man. The 
thing, however, becomes noxious when the bagman of 
journalism talks about himself as a public servant, and 
expatiates on the alliance between the sword and the pen. 
Socks are as necessary to mankind as newspaper reports, 
but the modest persons who travel with thread and woollen 
specimens do not call themselves public servants. They 
are content to be men of business, honestly working for a 
moderate salary. 


That there is an alliance between sword and pen is clear 
enough, neither is there any doubt as to the terms or the 
object of the treaty. The Standard has summed them up 
so neatly. Military martinets, as that journal calls them, 
have objected to the War Correspondent, but experience, it 
adds, has shown military men, who are not martinets, that 
he is a useful fellow, “‘as is testified by the promotions, 
“stars, and medals—to say nothing of the repute— 
“commonly following upon any reported examples of 
“ bravery and endurance.” Just so. With a sufficiency of 
War Correspondents on the spot a bargain can always be 
made whereby an adequate dose of puffery may be given 
for information, or, it may be, malicious tittle-tattle, duly 
paid in advance. Of course there are officers and Corre- 
spondents who do not trade in this fashion—they are even 
the majority—but some do, or the world has been grossly 
mistaken, and it is bad enough that this sort of thing 
should be possible. Even if we are to trust to the honesty 
of the War Correspondent, who shall answer for his judg- 
ment? It is not easy to imagine anything more fatal to 
discipline than that officers should be accustomed to look 
beyond or behind their chiefs to an entirely irresponsible 
and incompetent authority for praise or promotion. How- 
ever difficult the thing was to discover, a public quarrel 
still in progress has supplied it. There is no need to enter 
here on the merits of the dispute between Sir Cuaries 
Wirson and Mr. Wittrams. Neither would it be just, in 
the absence of information which will not easily be got at 
in our time. What we have to deal with here is the illus- 
tration the quarrel affords of the evils arising out of the 
presence of War Correspondents with our armies. On the 
one side is the servant of a newspaper—a private specula- 
tion which exists to sell—who rushes into print in a 
magazine to accuse an officer of gross negligence. On 
the other is an English general who has allowed himself 
to be provoked into a wordy war, and has condescended to 
give and to take the lie. By merely entering on the dispute 
Sir Cuaries has proved how the standard of professional ° 

ride in the army has sunk. At an earlier period it would 
ve been a matter of course to a gentleman in his posi- 
tion to answer that he had no explanations to give, except 
to his official chiefs. Mr. Wittiams cannot be said to 
have offended against professional etiquette. It was his 
business to secure an effect, the more striking the better. 
He has succeeded. We think it well, however, that 
one of the means he has selected to obtain his effect 
should not be forgotten. It throws a useful light on the 
nature of a War Co ndent’s work in the army. On 
his showing, then, Mr. Witttams has accused Sir Cuartes 
Witson of gross misconduct, largely on the authority of 
private soldiers. He has gone to the ranks in search of ill- 
natured and partially mutinous gossip about a commander. 
Except to those gentlemen of the “fourth .estate” who 
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offended Mr. Toackeray by slapping him on the back and 
calling him a brother man of letters, it is unnecessary to 
explain that the existence of people engaged in this sort 
of intrigue in a camp is destructive of all discipline. To 
them the explanation is not superfluous, but the logic 
needed to make it quite intelligible is not WHatety's. The 
lesson will be thoroughly learnt if the next of the tribe who 
is caught at the trick is sent back to the base of operations 
tied by the wrists to the tail of an ammunition waggon. 


CRICKET. 


Spaaacergrag dissipation produced by Australian excite- 
ment is probably the cause of the unpleasant feeling 
that cricket is not so absorbing an interest as of old. The 
mind struggles against a temptation to decline on politics, 
or dry fly-fishing, or mere literary pursuits. And yet there 
is plenty of sport to amuse the contemplative cricketer 
whose active service is over. Kent has backed up its 
Captain (cricketers should always “ back up”), and refuses 
to play a return match with Lancaster on account of 
“unfair bowling.” If Crosstanp had been a Roman he 
would have leaped into the first convenient hole in the 
Forum hand in hand with Nasu, and so would have 
saved his county from perplexity. The affair is an impasse. 
Mr. Horney thinks Crosstanp fair, Lord Harris does 
not. Both are honourable men, and who is to decide 
such a dispute? Perhaps it is best that a bowler, like a 
well-known matron in the JuLIAN gens, should be beyond 
suspicion. Every one will sympathize with the Lanca- 
shire bowlers, who, we are certain, are quite innocent of 
conscious unfairness. But their wisest plan would be to 
modify their action into absolute blamelessness, difficult as 
is the task when the style has once been formed. In the 
recent match with Sussex, which Lancashire won after a 
close contest, CrossLaND neither got runs nor wickets. The 
bowlers accused of throwing are not essential to the success 
of their county; but as long as Lancashire men believe in 
ee fairness we can hardly expect them to be left out of the 
even. 

The Counties are playing a very “in and out” game, 
though perhaps Surrey is nearly the most successful. Her 
new bowlers, Lonmann and Beaumont, are most serviceable, 
while the two Reaps are a tower of strength in batting. 
Yet Gloucestershire beat Surrey, and had all the air of 
being about to beat Notts. Such victories say little for the 
batting of the other side, as Woor cannot bowl at both 
ends, and Mr. Grace is only now and then very difficult. 
Middlesex is unlucky under Mr. Wess, and sadly misses 
Mr. Aurrep Lyrretton, Mr. Steet, Mr. Lucas, Mr. CU. T. 
Srupp, Mr. Vernon, and Mr. I. D. Watker. Meanwhile 
Mr. F. Lucas and Gunn have been winning bushels of 
laurels as batsmen, and certainly English batting is not at 
all in a degenerate condition. Playing for M.C.C. Mr. T. R. 
Marswatt, a North-country cricketer, displayed excellent 
defence and hitting power against Derbyshire, Northampton- 
shire, and Oxford, and he will probably render a good 
account of any bowling he may encounter. 

The two Universities seem about equally feeble. What 
has become of Mr. Wuirsy’s bowling, and where has 
departed the skill of Mr. Nicnorts? They are not now 
such strength as of old time moved the Australian wickets. 
Apparently neither will play for Oxford, which chiefly 
depends, for bowling, on Mr. Bastarp and Mr. Pace, with 
a number of changes, none likely to rival famous perform- 
ances of Mr. Peake and Mr. Tuornton. Mr. Brary, 
Mr. Key, and Mr. Hitpyarp have batted well; indeed 
there are many good bats, but they seldom do themselves 


' justice. There is a touch of Celtic genius, brilliant but 


erratic, in the skill of Mr. O’Brrey. In short, the team 
is one that Mr. A. G. Sreet would have dismissed for 
fifty, on a nice wet dark day, when Lord’s is partially 
illuminated by flashes of lightning. At Cambridge Mr. 
Hawse has but once, we think, fulfilled his schoolboy 
promise ; but Mr. Wricut has been a most “ consistent 
“ walker,” almost always making scores of forty or fifty. 
Mr. Sarrn still bowls (how long has he been bowling 4) 
Mr. Rock adds hitting to his peculiar defence, and he, Mr. 
Torrin, and Mr. Buxton seem to bowl with more success 
than any Oxford performer. Yet we hardly think that the 
Gentlemen will (as in the time of Mr. Steen and Mr. 
A. H. Evans) seek their bowlers from either University 
Eleven. 

Among the schools, Eton, Winchester, and Harrow have 


all plenty of batting, and perhaps a wet wicket rather than 
the excellence of Cliftonian bowling lowered the stumps of 
Cheltenham for the feeble score of forty-seven. Very aged 
cricketers will be glad to see that Mr. Carter, an old 
Double Blue, got seventy-nine against the Aldershot division. 
Mr. Carrer played in the dim heroic age of Mr. Kenney, 
Mr. R. H. Mircuet, and Mr. R. T. Reape. 


LORD DERBY TO THE COLONIES. 


| Fy DERBY’S farewell address to the Agents- 
General of the Colonies was both judicious and sig- 
nificant. The recantation of heretics and sceptics implies 
general acceptance of the established orthodoxy, if not 
the truth of the doctrine to which they conform. It is, 
indeed, not known that Lord Derpy has at any time 
openly disputed the value of Colonial loyalty; but, con- 
sidering his temperament and his political tendencies, he 
can scarcely have failed to share the opinions which were 
in fashion fifteen or twenty years ago. It appears from 
Sir Henry Taytor’s Memoirs that he and his principal 
colleagues on the permanent establishment of the Colonial 
Office agreed with more than one of their successive chiefs 
in their wish to get rid of the self-governing Colonies. 
Canada, Australasia, and those parts of South Africa which 
are no longer governed by the Crown would, if such a policy 
had prevailed, have long since ceased to form a part of the 
Empire. The West Indies and a few other transmarine 
possessions might perhaps have been retained for a time. 
Lord SHERBROOKE was perhaps the best known Parlia- 
mentary advocate of a theory which was erroneously sup- 
posed to be utilitarian. Mr. Coppen would have extended 
the process of amputation to India. Of its official supporters 
Lord GRANVILLE, as Colonial Secretary in the earlier part of 
Mr. Guapstone’s first Administration, was the most consistent 
and most outspoken. Perhaps his ostentatious indifference 
to the continuance of the Colonial relation may have tended 
to produce a wholesome jealousy and an ultimate reaction. 
From that time, though some of the Colonies may have en- 
forced various demands by threats of secession, they have uni- 
formly resented any hint that they were at liberty to declare 
their independence. Some Colonial Governors had from 
time to time called the attention of their superiors to the 
indirect advantages of a vast territorial dominion. Lord 
Durrerin, when he succeeded to the Viceroyalty of Canada, 
deliberately engaged in the task of cultivating the loyal 
attachment of the ner ye to the mother-country. His 
example has been followed by other representatives of the 
Crown, and the maintenance of the Colonial Empire is now 
a part of the settled policy of the Home Government. 

1t must be admitted that circumstances have changed 
as the great Colonies have become more and more capable 
of administering their own affairs. In the last genera- 
tion large garrisons were maintained at great expense in 
New Zealand, at the Cape, and in Canada. At one time 
an Imperial force of ten thousand men was employed in 
the war with the Maoris, and several Caffre wars were 
conducted at heavy expense. Lord Granvitix, in de- 
fiance of earnest remonstrances on the part of the colony, 
resolutely withdrew the whole of the QueEn’s troops from 
New Zealand; and the measure, though its results at 
the time seemed doubtful, has been justified by success. 
When the colonists were left to their own resources, they 
contrived to terminate a tedious and sanguinary struggle. 
The more complicated difficulties of South Africa have not 
yet been overcome. The Government of the Dominion of 
Canada has lately given proof of its ability to maintain 
authority and peace by its own resources. With the ex- 
ception of Lord Grey, who has never heartily approved of 
an experiment which was tried after the close of his official 
career, almost every statesman and well-informed politician 
is satisfied that the concession of responsible or independent 
government to the larger Colonies was both expedient and 
necessary. Some or all of them would have before this time 
broken the tie which connects them with the Imperial 
Government but for its unlimited elasticity. There is 
some doubt whether the Cape was not prematurely with- 
drawn from the administrative control of the Crown; but 
the question has no practical importance, inasmuch as the 
grant of internal autonomy is almost always, when it has 
once been made, by the nature of the case irrevocable. 
The North American provinces, from their first establish- 
ment to the outbreak of the rebellion, had both thrivea 
and maintained their loyalty to the Crown under a system 
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not widely dissimilar from that of the existing Colonial 
Empire. The disruption might have been indefinitely post- 
ned, but for the acknowledged power of the Imperial 
liament to regulate trade, and its disputed right of im- 
posing Stamp and Customs duties. When the collision 
occurred it was useless to prove in ingenious pamphlets that 
taxation was no tyranny. The Americans were determined 
that they would not pay the duty on tea; and Burke 
endeavoured in vain to convince the House of Commons and 
the country that the question was not whether the Stamp 
Act was within the power of Parliament, but whether it 
was prudent to alienate the allegiance of the Colonies. One 
of the greatest merits of responsible government in the 
Colonies is that it reduces the chances of a quarrel to a 
minimum. 

The sentiment of reciprocal good-will on the part of 
England and of the Colonies is happily not unsupported by 
material considerations. The former supporters of disunion 
grudged the contributions which were then made by the Im- 
perial Treasury to the military and administrative wants of 
the Colonies; and they also shrank from the possible cost 
and risk of defending them in the contingency of war. Un- 
imaginative votaries of superficial utility almost always leave 
some of the elements of a problem out of their calculations. 
The prophets of insular seclusion forgot that England was a 
commercial and manufacturing country, and that the com- 
mand or security of the sea was of paramount importance to 
the State. The “drum-beat” which, as Mr. Wensrer said, 
is repeated round the world, indicates, among other things, 
the possession of numerous harbours and of indispensable 
warehouses of coal. Wherever a British fleet may sail, it 
may expect a friendly reception, and, if necessary, it may 
establish a base of operations within a reasonable distance. 
There is no danger of an armed neutrality or of other 
hostile combinations in the wide regions which are covered 
by the English flag. From Halifax to Melbourne numerous 
ports would be open to English fleets and closed to those of 
anenemy. As long as the colonies are loyal, an occupation 
of any of their ports by a hostile armament would be only 
temporary, and it would probably be dangerous to the in- 
vader. Any attempt to effect a conquest or permanent 
settlement would bring the local forces as principals into the 
quarrel, Threats held out both recently and on former occa- 
sions of attacks by Russian cruisers on the Australian ports 
may be safely disregarded. It is, indeed, possible that they 
might do a certain amount of mischief ; but such enterprises 
would produce no advantage to the aggressor, except, perhaps, 
in the form of plunder. The resentment which would be 
provoked by wanton injury might prove to be formidable. 
Against any European enemy Canada could protect itself, 
and in all cases Australia and New Zealand are practically 
invulnerable. The internal difficulties which still disturb 
the tranquillity of the South African Colonies would pro- 
bably be rather diminished than aggravated in the remote 
contingency of a foreign invasion. 

It is strange that the professed economists and utilitarians 


who formerly inclined to the separation of the great Colonies | 


from the Empire should have overlooked the invariable 


tendency of common allegiance to promote commercial rela- | 


tions. Notwithstanding the protective tariffs which seem 


designed to exclude English goods, the trade with the ; 


Colonies is far larger in proportion to their population than 
that with any other civilized community. It is in England 
that New South Wales and Victoria find a market for their 
productions, and in return they take large amounts of English 
produce. In former times the expense of military establish- 
ments may perhaps have been set off against the advantages 
of commercial preference. The self-governing Colonies now 
provide for their own expenditure, and recent experience 
shows that on fit occasion they are not unwilling to con- 
tribute to the defence of the mother-country. Lord Dersy 
acknowledged, in language which was not the less suitable 
because it was not unduly effusive, the dispatch by the 
Colony of New South Wales at its own expense of a con- 
tingent to the English army in the Soudan. He at the 
same time confirmed the statement that several of the other 
Colonies would have provided similar aid if it had been 
needed. The signifieance of the movement was increased 
by the character of the Soudan war. The Colonies could 
have no motive but good-will to the English Government 
and nation, combined with a laudable desire to assert their 
own importance and their claims on the Home Government. 
It was impossible that any special interest should be felt in 
the most unintelligible of wars. The Prime Minister had 
informed the world that the Arabs whom he was putting to 


death by thousands were rightly fighting for their freedom, 
and he expressed none of the enthusiasm for the rescue of 
General Gorpon which may perhaps have exercised an in- 
fluence on the policy of the Colonies. The New South Wales 
contingent, though it rendered good service, had little 
opportunity of acquiring extraordinary distinction ; but the 
officers and men are well aware that their courage and 
discipline were fully appreciated by their temporary comrades 
and by the English Government. 

Lord Dersy had abundant materials for the special as 
well as for the general portions of his short and pithy 
address. He shared the satisfaction which has been gene- 
rally felt in the vigorous and successful suppression of the 
late insurrection by the Government of the Dominion, and 
he had the opportunity of reminding the representatives of 
Queensland and New South Wales that the Imperial 
Government has, notwithstanding the complaints urged by 
some of the colonists, annexed a large extent of country 
in New Guinea, including the part of the island which 
borders the Torres Straits. It would not have been judi- 
cious to add that it is doubtful whether the Germans 
who have agreed to divide with England a great part of 
the island will actually proceed to exercise their right 
of sovereignty and settlement. The Australians have 
perhaps by this time learnt that neither their safety nor 
their future greatness require the acquisition by them- 
selves or by the English authorities of the whole of the 
largest island in the world. The expansion of the Empire 
has apparently not yet reached its limit. Within a few 
weeks a territory has been acquired in South Africa which 
is said to reach from the border of the Cape Colony to the 
Zambesi, and to equal in extent the area of France and of 
Spain. The new Colony, if it acquires that character by the 
assent of the Colonial Office to the annexation, appears to be- 
mgs 5 fertile, and in consequence of its elevation above- 
the sea-level it is suited to European occupation. Another 
reported advantage is that the territory contains the road to. 
the interior of the continent, so that it is likely to furnish 
large facilities for trade. The title to the intended province. 
is, as usual in such cases, derived from the cession made by 4 
local chief who probably requires protection against some 
unfriendly neighbour. If the agreement is ratified, there is 
reason to believe that the inhabitants will be contented to. 
submit to English sovereignty. The natives of South Africa. 
appear generally to understand the advantages of a settled 
Government which is strong enough to enforce order and 
obedience to law ; but perhaps it is premature to assume 
that Lord Dersy and his colleagues have ratified the en- 
gagements of Sir C. Warren, and the policy of the present 
Government can scarcely have been yet settled. @ as- 
semblage of the Agents and Commissioners of the Colonies. 
in Downing Street records the official recognition of their 
right to be consulted on questions which affect the interests 
of their constituents. There is no present reason for trying 
to extend the existing system into a Federal organization. 
There is a close bond of union between the Home Govern- 
ment and the representatives of each Colony ; but there is 
no similar relation among the various dependencies of the 
Crown. It would be a grave mistake to establish a formal 
federation among communities which have no natural con- 
nexion with one another. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


HE fire at the India Museum has again attracted. 

attention to the perilous condition of the adjoining 
National Portrait Gallery, which had upon that occasion,. 
and not for the first time, so narrow an escape from crema- 
tion. The scandal of this persistent neglect is one of the 
things about which it is very difficult to write, because the 
truth of the case can only be expressed by truisms, and 
reasoning can hardly help sliding into invective. The col- 
lection is of a character which can never be replaced ; its 
value is enormous, and ever increasing ; the construction and 
materials of the shanty which the nation has graciously ac- 
corded for its housing would be dangerous beyond parallel 
even if it had not been that, with the invention of Fisheri 
Healtheries, and Inventories, doubtless to be 
by many such another collection of fortuitous atoms 
simulating method, a monster neighbour has been created, 
where the risks of conflagrations have been multiplied, 
in proportion as the power of grappling with them has 
been attenuated. It was a grievous wrong ever to have 
condemned the National Portrait Gallery to quarters so 
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exceptionally dangerous ; but then to have run up the huge 
unwieldy show beside them was, with reckless philistinism, 
to turn that wrong into an outrage. Official muddle might 
excuse the first establishment of the Gallery where it is. 


Its retention under increased conditions of danger is un. | 


intelligible unless we admit such a repudiation of responsi- 
bility as involves the presumption of mental or moral 
deficiency. 

The ‘Irustees do all they can—they protest, and they 
protest again—and the Government has hitherto received 
all their protests with polite indifference, at which all men 
of’ culture with no distinction of party cry shame. They 
have gone into details and indicated special sources of 

_ danger, and these have remained unabated by the now de- 
parted administrators; but we commend these facts, which 
we have rather under-coloured, to Mr. Ptunxer. The oppor- 
tunities of the new Government may be restricted; but in 
this special instance they have an occasion of distinguishing 
themselves which would be supreme good fortune even to 
the strongest Administration. Let Mr. PLUNKET announce 
that he is planning a fireproof National Portrait Gallery,and 
we can assure him that he will have no need of four-line 
whips to secure a majority. 


UNDERGRADUATES AT PLAY. 


HE undergraduates of Cambridge University have been 

A. enjoying Fescennine license, or, in the vulgar tongue, a 
high old time. They are said to have made more noise in the 
Senate House on Tuesday than had been heard in a public 
building since the defeat of Mr. GLapstone’s Administra- 
tion. However that may be, they caused a considerable 
din, and drove the Vice-CHaNncELLor, usually the most long- 
suffering of mortals, to take what may be called compara- 
tively violent measures. And why did they all this? Because 
a certain number of young men were about to take a degree. 
A University is defined by “ Junius” as a place of learned 
dulness and thoughtless repose. When an eminent living 
historian revisited Oxford after an absence of forty years, he 
is said to have remarked to a friend and contemporary, 
“ We didn’t know nearly so much as these fellows, but then 
“ we didn’t talk nearly so much nonsense.” The historian, 
however, was referring to the junior Dons, a highly con- 
-scientious race, who are not dull, or thoughtless, or fond of 
repose, or, on the other hand, given to making unmannerly 
-disturbances. The undergraduates, “ those noblest of 
“their species, called emphatically men,” as one of their 
own poets says, are difficult perrie to bring under a theory. 
It used to be thought, or at least said, that athletic sports 
would teach their animal spirits where to rage, and that, 
when not on the river or the cricket-ground, neither throw- 
ing the lumpish hammer nor practising the airy high jump, 
they would be gentle, courteous, humane. Experience, as 
‘GisBoy says, blows away this charitable illusion, and the 
undergraduate not exhausted by feats of bodily strength 
continues to break out in the wrong place. Visitors to the 
Oxford Commemoration and the Cambridge Commencement 
have observed with melancholy concern that humour is 


. deserting the undergraduate. He is becoming merely 


tumultuous and devoted to that absurd paradox, not to say 
contradiction in terms, a practical joke. Even the rather 
coarse personal allusions which were once common, such as 
the proposal to give a certain public orator water, followed 
by the correction that it would be useless, as he never drank 
that beverage, had some wit, or at least fun, in them. But 
when it comes to throwing bags of flour, why, it ought to 
be put down with as much determination as Sir Prrer 
‘Lavras brought to bear upon the task of putting down 
suicide. 
2) We observe with pleasure that at Cambridge on Tuesday 
tthe Vice-Chancellor acted with vigour and promptitude. 
‘An active search for offenders was instituted on the spot, 
and at least one prisoner was made by three “ authorities,” 
‘ who appear to have surrounded him. This is better than 
dissolving the Congregation in bad Latin to a musical 
which used to be the cheap defence of irri- 
. tated Vice-Chancellors in the sister University. Cambridge 
undergraduates might surely be moved, if not to tears, at 
' least to repentance, by the way in which the “ authorities ” 
returned good for evil. While the Vice-Chancellor has his 
little ceremony to perform in the conferring of degrees, the 
undergraduates have theirs. Recent reforms, which have 
‘robbed the Senior Wrangler of half his glory, appear to 
‘have spared the more venerable institution of wooden 


| spoon. However examinations may be manipulated, some- 


body must be last so long as there is any order of merit 
at all. The handsome implement for supping with the 
Devil, ornamented with the arms of the recipient's college, 
was this year, as usual, solemnly lowered from the gallery 
upon the head of the lowest Junior Optime. Did the 
“ authorities” interfere? No. They allowed these high- 
spirited young men to fulfil their ancient custom. Surely, 
then, the “ authorities” might have expected to meet with 
the indulgence which they themselves displayed. Under- 
graduates should learn charity. They should at least be 
prepared to treat the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors as 
harmless old fogies, whose mysterious rites are justly con- 
temned by men of sense and spirit, but who, nevertheless, 
are creatures of the same flesh and blood as themselves. 
Dr. Pusey once demanded in an able pamphlet what he feli- 
citously termed “toleration for the Church.” ‘ Toleration 
“ for Vice-Chancellors” might be urged even upon those 
who regard Proctors as beyond the pale of human sympathy. 
Undergraduates should reflect, also, upon the misapprehen- 
sions to which their conduct may give rise. It may be 
supposed by the ignorant stranger that they attach great 
importance to an academical degree, whereas it is well known 
that they really despise this bauble. What, again, would become 
of the gentlemen who shine on these occasions, and on these 
occasions only, if these occasions returned no more? Swirr 
delicately suggested that, if Christianity were immediately 
abolished by law, the conversation of the wits would suffer 
severely from lack of material. If no degrees were publicly 
conferred on the floor, what would become of those who 
crowd the galleries? We must really give and take in this 
world. Even the laudable objects of the 8S. R. S. P. G. 
(Society for Roasting a Senior Proctor Gratis) might be 
carried too far. 


EXIT THE CHINESE MUDDLE, 


Se presentation of the treaty with China to the French 
Chambers on Monday was a pure formality, and if it 
aroused more interest than such things usually do, that 
was only because it revived unpleasant memories. In 
itself the treaty is a reasonably good one; what was un- 
acceptable was the manner of its getting. Thanks to the 
blundering of the late Ministry, France has to resign some 
of the places it had seized, and to abstain from pressin 
claims which it had advanced. The Chamber as it listen 
to the terms of the treaty must have remembered that all 
the good in it might have been obtained long ago, and the 
confessions of errors of judgment avoided, for all the ad- 
vantages were contained in the previous negotiations at 
Tientsin. What has been added by the renewal of the 
fighting after the Bac Lé affair is the surrender of the 
Pescadores, occupied by Admiral Courser shortly before 
his death, the withdrawal from Formosa, and the surrender 
of the claim to an indemnity. Since, however, the French 
have decided to modify their pretensions, and to make 
peace under the shadow of a defeat, they may reasonably be 
contented with what they have gained. The treaty leaves 
them in full possession of Annam up to the Chinese frontier, 
and secures trading advantages to French merchants. If 
the colonists who are supposed to be ready to settle in 
Tonquin do really make their appearance, they will be in a 
good position to open a trade with the South-Western pro- 
vinces of China. Experience shows that French colonists 
are few and unenterprising, but the Government has done 
fairly well for them, such as they are. The clause which 
gives Frenchmen a preference in contracting for any railway 
the Chinese may decide to make to their Annamese frontier 
looks better on paper than it is ever likely to prove in prac- 
tice. A preference is not a monopoly, and the treaty even 
guards expressly against the supposition that other nations 
are to be debarred from competing ; but in all probability 
no contracting firm of any nationality will ever have an op- 
portunity to profit by this clause. The Chinese Govern- 
ment may be quite ready to talk about constructing a 
railway ; but itis very unlikely that it will break away 
from its traditional dislike of foreign innovations just where 
they may prove most dangerous. The railway from Canton 
to the frontier of Tonquin will, it is safe to prophesy, 
remain for many years among the great engineering schemes 
which men of business of a certain sort and men of science 
also of a certain sort unite to recommend, but can never 
permission to carry out. It will look well in a list with 
the Euphrates Railway, the Dead Sea Canal, the Channel 
Tunnel, and the flooding of the Sahara. Meanwhile, even 
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if the treaty secured fewer advantages and contained more 
fallacious promises, it would have the inestimable advantage 
of putting an end to the most feeble, the meanest, and the 
worst directed colonial enterprise of modern times. 

The stain of bad manners, to use no stronger term, is visible 
in every detail of this muddle. When it was apparently all 
over the friends and relations of Admiral Coursgr have 
come forward to contribute something particularly striking 
and effective to the history of its indecencies. With a very 
French want of a sense of the uncomeliness of nakedness, 

have rushed within a week of the announcement of 
his death to publish his private letters in the newspapers. If 
the correspondence of the Admiral had been colourless there 
would have been something unseemly in this haste to make 
capital out of but the bad the thing 
aggravated by the eagerness of offenders to use the 
officer they call a hero as a stick to beat M. Ferry with. 
Admiral Courser had very pronounced opinions as. to the 
statesmanship of the last French Premier, and he expressed 
himself in his letters with no reserve and much vehemence. 
There is nothing at all surprising in this. Admiral CourBer 
was not the first commander by sea or land who thought 
otherwise than nobly of the Prime Minister’s understanding, 
and has said so in unmistakable terms. With a very little 
trouble it would be possible to make a selection from the 
private letters of WeLLIneToN or NeEtson showing that 
those great men had no respect for many of the politicians 
of their day. Admiral Hosier had beyond doubt a very 
decided contempt for the policy of Sir Ropert WALPOLE. 
Not that Admiral Courset's letters are in the least equal in 
style to those of WELLINGTON or Netson. They said their 
say with a certain courtesy of form, however sharp the point 
might be. The letters of Admiral Courset, on the other 
hand, bear a striking resemblance to the contents of the 
most violent Parisian papers. M. Henri admires 
them greatly, and not without reason, for they imitate his 
manner with success, The Admiral] seems to have spent 
his leisure in scolding at the Ministry. His idea of sarcasm 
was primitive, and he seems never to have got beyond calling 
bad names such as are profusely scattered over the literary 
criticism of M. Zota. In substance his criticism contains 
nothing that had not already been said in various French 
and English newspapers. He thought M. Ferry’s Ministry 
did not know its own mind, that its measures were confused 
and inefficient, that its pretensions were too big and its per- 
formance wofully small. He had into the bargain a private 
grievance of his own after his supersession by General 
Miort, and he held forth on these subjects in peppery letters 
— adorned with contemptuous epithets. In very 
itter moments he repented his folly in having fought on 
the barricades to help forward the victory of the tribe of 
little men who have now got to the head of affairs. The 
Admiral was not the only man who has found where revo- 
lutionary adventures in politics lead. In a wholesome state 
of things all this violent scolding would have been kept 
quietly concealed ; but the temptation to make use of it has 
been too strong for the Admiral’s correspondents. They 
have published many of his letters, and have created a 
delightful sensation. Of course all the papers, Bonapartist, 
Royalist, and Radical, which hate the Republic are delighted 
to get them, and the late Admiral has taken his place with 
the ex-prefects of police and discharged spies who have been 
turning an honest penny in the press by revelations of 
official secrets. His friends have put him in an undignified 
position ; but there is a species of poetic justice in the 
incident. M. Ferry and the party of colonial aggression 
generally chose to puff Admiral Courset into a hero, and 
the net result of their efforts has been that they have to 
listen to the abuse which had become stale in the press 
delivered so that every man in France hears it, and hears 
it with approval. 


THE RESCUE OF EGYPT. 


NE of the first and most onerous tasks which is 
incumbent on the new Mini is the rescue, as far as 
pool of Egypt from the almost intolerable condition 
to which three years of Mr. Giapstone’s Government 
have reduced it. A plain description of the state of Egypt 
when Mr. Guapstone took it in hand, and of its condition 
now, could hardly fail to strike even the most ignorant 
English elector with surprise, not to say horror. At the 
earlier date its finances were not indeed very prosperous, 
and it was suffering from an acute political crisis. But it 
was not even near bankruptcy; it controlled without dis- 


pute the entire stretch of the Nile from the Mediterranean to - 
the Equator; its social institutions, if oppressive to Western, 
eyes, were not inharmonious with the feelings of the inhabi- 
tants; it had a considerable army, which in times, past had. 
done not inconsiderable things in fighting its enemies; its 

chief towns were unconscious of war for many years; its. 
administrative system was in at least as good working 

as it bad been during living memory. Three years of 

Mr. Guapstong have changed that picture to this. . The 

Egyptian debt has been largely increased, in consequence 

chiefly of the bombardment and burning of Alexandria, ; 

the administration and the internal social system of the. 
country are in complete chaos; it is a question whether, 

Egypt. will have to stop her ordinary payments to-morrow, 

next day, or the day after ; her army has been cut to pieces 

ona dozen fields and in a dozen sieges; populous. towns 

which have existed quietly under Egyptian rule for. 
generations have been sacked or simply desolated by the. 
flight of the inhabitants ; the great dominion which but a 

few months ago acknowledged the rule of the Kmepiye. 
has shrunk to a fourth of its size, the districts abandoned.: 
including not merely recently-overrun and insecurely-held 

countries, but districts which have recognized the obedience | 
of the rulers of the Lower Nile for long periods, Most 

wonderful.of all, the rulers of the Lower Nile themselves— 

call them; English or call them Egyptian—are preparing for 

the first time for many centuries to stand on the defensive 

and to assume the attitude, not seen since the days of the 

decay of the Roman Empire, of a retreating civilization 

resisting at gates and bars a triumphant and incursive. 
barbarism. 

These things have occurred, in one sense, so rapidly, in 
anothep so gradually, that they have missed their full effect 
on the minds of many Englishmen. It has hardly been 
realized that our soldiers have been playing exactly the part 
which children learn as having been played by the degenerate 
legionaries of Rome when the Britons summoned their help. 
We fight the Maunp1, and we beat him after a fashion, and 
then we go away and advise our protégés to go away. 
Dongola, it is said, is a wilderness, and refugees (who are to 
live heaven knows how) are pouring into Upper Egypt,. 
where the existing population certainly has not the repute 
of finding means of subsistence over-abundant. Perhaps 
now that Mr. CuamBerRuain has awaked so suddenly to the 
character of the Irish Government in which he has placidly 
taken a part, some other ex-Minister will undergo a similar 
awakening as to the sufferings of Egypt and his share in 
them. The reported threats of an invasion of Egypt Proper 
are possibly moonshine ; they possibly arenot. But, whether 
they are or are not, the important thing is to recognize that. 
such an invasion would be the legitimate consequence and 
corollary of what we have been doing in that country. No 
savage people was ever beaten by retreating before it ; many 
civilized peoples have paid the bitterest penalty for, retreat- 
ing before savages. Add to this the increasing financial 
difficulties, the solution of which imperatively demands some 
entirely different course of action from that of inviting the 
Powers of Europe to Conferences, and allowing them. to 
veto the details of the understanding on which the Con- 
ference meets. The influx of refugees, the extraordinary 
coil created on the banks of the Red Sea by Mr. Guapstone's 
razzias .against the Soudanese, and his importation of 
Italians, the pressing question of the Suez Canal, all demand 
instant attention. With regard to the Canal, the invincible 
incuria of Englishmen could not be better illustrated than 
by the apparent surprise with which the blocking of the 
channel by a dredger has just been received. Every writer 
on Egyptian subjects who had the slightest knowledge of 
his business has constantly pointed out this very danger ; 
it was insisted upon so recently as in the days when, during 
Mr. Guapstone’s heroic fit, a Russian cruiser hovered sus- 
piciously between Suez and Port Said; but nobody seems to 

ve paid the slightest attention. There are some English- 
men who would willingly subscribe for a model of that 
dredger in precious metals to be presented to whoever was 
responsible for her accident. 


The first thing to do (and it is satisfactory that ramour 
at least points to its being done) is the appointment at 
Cairo of some more capable representative of England than 
the present English resident. We have no desire to be hard 
on Sir Everyn Barina. He has sometimes. given 
advice which was not followed, and it is certain that he has 
unlearnt some of the mistaken notions with which he came 
to Egypt. But he came to Egypt as a notorious advocate 
of the policy of Scuttle all over the world. His advice to 
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his chiefs in England has been sometimes demonstrably and 
often by inference contradictory, feeble, shortsighted; and 
his management of individual pieces of business has been al- 
most invariably bad. The conduct of the wretched Bos- 
phore affair exhibited a combination of carelessness and 
Tashness from which it is impossible to exculpate Sir Evetyn, 
and which would of itself have been sufficient to justify his 
instant suspension from one of the most difficult and im- 
t mo existing, or conceivable as existing, in the 

lish diplomatic service. It is useless to say that the in- 
variable fault of our proceedings in Egypt, civil as well as 
itary—a blind rush forward and then a clumsy stagger 
back—is characteristic of the late Government, and is not 
ble to their Egyptian agent. If Sir Everyn found 

that he was constantly overruled and his advice neglected, 
it was his duty to resign. But no one will believe that all 
the steps which have marked the progress of disaster were 
merely forced from above on a reluctant agent. No one can 
believe it ; no one ought to believe it. The English position 
in Egypt, as defined or left undefined by Mr. Guapsrone, 
has been, indeed, one which a Hercutes of diplomacy might 
shrink from attempting to hold. Buta large margin 
initiative must have been left, with a still larger margin 
more or less independent action in detail; and the uviform 
blundering which has marked the whole history cannot but 
wibe chargeable in part on the English representative. Sir 
~Evetyn’s successor will have no pleasant task; but he will 
ibe nearly in that position which Mr. Cartye described as 
» not wholly discouraging, that of being at the bottom of all 
- things. English influence, short of expiring altogether, 
- canna go much lower ; and every variety of English blun- 
. dering has been exhausted. Whosoever receives the post— 
_ and he should be a man of diplomatic experience, of per- 
. sonal acceptableness, of a bold temper, and strongly opposed 
to Scuttle—will of necessity have very much left to his own 
judgment ; and if it may be safely said that, while few men 


~ oan ever have had a more trying task, no oneever has had a 


task in which more possibilities remain to the bold. Two 
things, and two things only, he will have to take as 
general maxims. The first is, never to take a step with- 
out being ready to meet either of its probable consequences 
simple rule of which Sir Evetyn Barina, or the régime 
of which Sir Evetyn has been the representative, never 
seems to have heard. The second is, to cast away once for 
all the theory that England is in Egypt as not being there, 


. that her presence is something accidental, transitory, and 


irresponsible, and that the best way of acting is to throw 


. the responsibility of everything on the puppet that happens 


te be nearest at hand. These two things—action without 


_ foresight and refusal of action without consistency—have 
. Oharacterized the whole of the disastrous period which may 


be called the Barina government of Egypt. Let whom it 
may concern take care that they do not characterize the 
_ next Government. 


A FUNERAL ORATION. 


LC. is, perhaps, superfluous to inform our readers that our 
immediate business with the late Government is rather 
to bury than to praise them. The disclaimer of Marc 
Antony is the less necessary because Casar is only dead in 
the political sense, and physically still lives to do ample 
rhetorical justice to his own virtues. For the present he 
remains a little mixed with the conspirators, and is busy 
; ting on the honour of one of them (and Harcourt is 
_an honourable man, as indeed they all are—all honourable 
men) that the distinguished victim died a natural death. 
The tongues, however, of his professional eulogists are 
already loosed and regaling our ears with the praises of 
those t and good men who were “the most this, the 
* most that,” that ever were in the world. We do not, of 


_ course, propose to swell this chorus; but neither, on the 


other hand, is it our intention to add our voices to the 
rough music which is sounding from the opposite side. 
Perhaps the virtues and vices of the late Ministry have 
alike sufficiently discussed, and it might now be 
a more useful public exercise to review their works from 
as impersonal a point of view as possible. We see, indeed, 
no reason why we should not at once propitiate the 
admirers of Mr. Guapstone and Mr. Giapstonz’s men— 
and, what would be better still, silence them—by argu- 
mentatively admitting all that they have to say in praise 
of the noble qualities of the fallen Minister and his 
colleagues. Let it be granted, if they like, that when 
the virtues died they made Mr. Guapstone heir; that 


there never was a statesman more unjustly accused of 
demagogy, disingenuousness, insatiate thirst for power, in- 
difference to national objects, subservience to party interests, 
and all the rest of the discreditable catalogue than Mr. 
GLaDsTONE ; and never a statesman who more truly deserved 
recognition as the embodiment of the opposites of all these 
qualities. Let us argumentatively take it to be so; let 
these be the postulates of the inquiry; and we shall then . 
be able without needless preliminary dispute to consider 
whether the case is or is not one to be summed up in the 
words of Marc Anrtony’s reflection, that the evil that men 
do lives after them, the good is oft interred with their bones. 
Our own strong impression is that the good has, as a matter 
of fact, been somehow surreptitiously slipped into the Minis- 
terial coffin. All the fair fruits of so many noble qualities 
—for, of course, they cannot have been barren—all the 
yield of that wisdom and righteousness and benevolence 
which from 1880 onwards were to flourish in the ad minis- 
tration of our home and foreign affairs, where is it? 
Every one with unsatisfied eyes in his head must be 
asking the question. From every mouth comes the in- 


of | quiry, Who will show us any good from the five years 
of | of office of the deceased Government? and there seems 


to be but one possible answer to it. The good has been 
interred with their bones. It is a most unfortunate acci- 
dent; but that it has really and truly happened is an 
inference which may be almost drawn from the atti- 
tude of the chief mourners alone. The Ministerial press 
do not seem even to suggest that the good done by the 
Guiapstone Government is to be found anywhere above- 
ground. Even to the Hares and Rabbits Bill, which is 
perhaps most frequently referred to as their noblest and 
most successful achievement, that description would only 
half apply; and as to any other signs of surviving good, 
the Ministerialist not only does not point it out, but 
he seems to doubt in what direction it would be best 
to look for it. The enfranchisement of the two million 
capable citizens, which, of course, he would be glad to 
claim if he could, is so obviously the work of both ies 
—it is even so clear that, if Mr. GuapsTonE been 
able to insist on his own way in the matter, the two 
millions would be unenfranchised at this hour—that the 
most daring composer of Gladstonian obituaries hesitates to 
claim the credit of it for his hero. And nothing else worth 
speaking of can be said to have legislatively befallen the 
people, at least of this branch of the United Kingdom, 
during the last five years. The only impressions which 
their internal history is likely to have left upon their minds 
are those of a steady decline of trade and industry, marked 
by an unbroken series of failures on the part of the Govern- 
ment to improve their commercial position by diplomatic 
means, and an equally uniform series of encouragements 
afforded by that Government to the manufactures of other 
countries at the expense of those of their own. That, we 
say, is about the sum of the impressions which English 
domestic history has left on the minds of most Englishmen ; 
and hence it is easy to understand why the Gladstonian 
eulogist is chary of suggesting that the good, if any, which 
the late Government have left behind them should be 
looked for in the workshop or on the Exchange. And yet, 
if he does not bid us look in England—and only glances 
timidly now and then at Ireland, without daring to say 
much about the good left behind among a people who may 
at any moment fall to landlord-shooting and cattle-maiming 
again—there is only too obvious a reason why he does not 
extend his vision further afield. His reason for not doing so 
is simply that the continent of America lies to the west and 
the continent of Europe to the south and east; and that 
apparently the sole bequests of the late Government to their 
successors in the direction of these three points of the compass 
is a bequest of dynamite on the one continent and of deadlock 
on the other. Hunt as we may in fact, and, though our 
Radical friends may disbelieve us, we have personally hunted 
with the utmost perseverance and with perfect bona fides 
for the good which the GLapstonE Government have done 
either at home or abroad—to their fellow-countrymen or the 
men of any other nation—we are unable to find the faintest 
traces of it. We revert, therefore, unwillingly to our 
former conclusion : it has been interred with their bones. 
And now what about the evil which men do and which 
lives after them? This, too, is a point on which the pro- 
fessional eulogist of the late Government is not very fond of 
touching. He prefers to assume that their errors, if any— 
the generous errors, for he cannot admit them to have been 
guilty of anything worse—have followed their authors to 
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the grave. But, unfortunately, the testimony of one’s 
senses does not at all lend itself to this pleasant assumption. 
The evil that men have done in this case shows but too con- 
spicuous signs of vitality and promises to outlive the ad- 
ministrative career of those who wrought it by many un- 
happy years. They have, indeed, been even more singularly 
ill-fated in the indelible and irremediable character of their 
misdeeds than in anything else, Everything that they 
have done which they should not have done has lived after 
them—therein but too painfully differing from everybody 
who has done what fe should not have done in the matter 
of trusting them or serving them. All the fruits of their 
Egyptian policy are in full life and blossom; it is only its 
agents, its instruments, and its dupes that have perished. 
Gorpon is dead, and his devoted companions, and the skilled 
officers and stout soldiers of our futile expeditions, and the 
fearless tribesmen who fought us, and the foolish friendlies 
who helped us, and the beleaguered garrisons who called to 
us in vain for succour—all are dead, sacrificed one after an- 
other to swell a majority against a motion of censure or to 
reduce a vote in Committee of Supply. What lives and 
grows is the danger fostered in the Soudan, the financial 
and administrative confusion which we have wrought in 
Egypt, the jealousy which we have awakened among our 
ancient rivals for influence in the country, and the hostility 
which we have excited among the other Powers of Europe. 
If we turn from the North of Africa to the South, or from 
Africa itself to Central Asia, it is the same story. Here, too, 


the evil that the late Government did is living after them 


with a lamentable vigour of life. The belief in English 
steadfastness, the faith in the English alliance, are as dead 
as the dead of Majuba Hill and Penj-deh; it is Boer in- 
solence and Russian ambition, so nourished and strengthened 


‘by surrender after surrender, which alone survive. And 


what lives after the late Government in Ireland? The good 
of contentment which they endeavoured to buy with bribes 
of confiscated rent? Or the evil of inflamed cupidity and 
emboldened lawlessness ; the evil—the well-nigh incurable 
evil—begotten of that most demoralizing of all lessons, from 
which men learn that rewards and not punishments await 
those who seek their ends by violence and crime # 

And yet, it will be said, the devisors of theso disastrous 
bequests to their country are good men. They are more; 
they are excellent men, exemplary in every relation of life, 
good fathers, good husbands, good citizens. We began by 
admitting and will end by repeating it. We have only 
ventured to examine the nature of their works, and to 
inquire whether those works which, with their irreproach- 
able principles and admirable intentions, they have left 
behind them, are good or evil. And if, in return for our 
unreserved admission that the late Ministers themselves 
were everything that is good, their more candid admirers 
will admit that they leave no works behind them which are 
not of unmixed evil, why then we will our com- 

isance even further yet. “We all have known,” wrote 

Brownine, 


Good statesmen who pulled ruin on the State, 

Good patriots who for a theory risked a cause, 

Good kings who disembowelled for a tax, 

Good popes who brought all good to jeopardy, 

Good Christians who sat still in easy-chairs, 

And damned the general world for standing up— 

Now may the good God pardon all good men! 
We have already, we say, admitted that the late Ministers 
are of the class described in the first line of the above 
quotation; and, on the terms already proffered, we will 
admit them to deserve that their countrymen should join 
unanimously in the pious ejaculation with which it con- 
cludes. 


A NEW CRIME, 


N an age when inventions are a form of popular diver- 
sion we may expect new crimes to increase with the 
spread of technical education. Of course that may be a 
crime or a or a misdemeanour in one age which is a 
delicate attention in another. Thus Roman generals were 
painted a bright red all over when they entered the city in 
triumph. There could be no prouder moment for a Roman 
than that in which he was subjected to a wash of carmine, 
with a glaze of rose-madder. Whether he found it difficult 
to remove the cause of his pleasure and how he looked next 
day are questions not solved even by Smitn’s Dictionary of 
Antiquitves. But to dye a man red when he is not a Roman 
general, when he has not triumphed, and when he is com- 
plying with your request that he will ‘ make up the fire,” is 


—_ another kind of compliment. This singularly ana- 
nistic tribute to the worth of a gentleman unnamed has 
been paid by the graceful fancy of a person employed at the 
Barrow Flax and Jute Works. He, according to the re 

of the trial in the Sheriff's Court at Preston, was with the 
plaintiff in a hotel. He seized the moment when plaintiff 
was poking the fire to empty a box of red dye over the un- 
fortunate man. Probably this was a kind of elementary 
Teutonic joke, for the defendant’s name betrays his Germanic 
origin. The Germans, though a great and terrible people, 
are, in the matter of wit and humour, in almost a prehistoric 
condition. They apparently think it funny to treat their ac- 
quaintances as the Passamaquoddys treat their squaws—that 
is, to paint them red. Had the defendant proceeded to stick 
white wafers over the plaintiff, no one who knows Teutonic 
gaiety need have been surprised. But he confined himself 
to saying “ You will be a Red Devil for three months.” 
The terminology is Chinese, but the humour is early Aryan. 
The plaintiff was a Red Man for some time, and the more 
he tried to remove the colouring medium the more he 
rubbed it in. It would have been interesting at this period 
to hear what the art critic of the Atheneum would have 
found to say about the plaintiff's “carnations.” The plaintiff 
was as red as Scnompere, the mignon of Henri III., was 
blue in the veracious narrative of the great Dumas. 
Scnompere left his dagger in one of the persons who dyed 
him blue; but the plaintiff only received 202. damages from 
a jury. As he lost his employment, according to his ac- 
count, and was saluted as “ Red Indian” by all the 

and girls he met, his vengeance could scarcely have satis- 
fied the vindictive instincts attributed to the Red Man. 
Throwing dye, on the whole, seems but little less culpable 
than throwing vitriol, which, as a crime, lacks the ele- 
ment of originality. Besides, throwing dye might lead 
to reprisals, and half the populace of a town in which 
the offence took root might appear in prismatic colours 
—blue, yellow, green, mauve, and magenta. These re- 
sults of uneducated playfulness cannot too severely be depre- 
cated ; and it is to be hoped that the damages, though not 
excessive, will somewhat discourage the habit of throwing 
dye in the county of Lancashire. From throwing cricket- 
balls when they should be bowling (as the people of Lan- 
cashire are said to do), it is only a step to throwing red 
and other dyes at each other’s heads. Once it becomes 
almost universal (like kicking) the freak will cease to attract 
public attention to its victims. But it is much better to 
resist the first beginnings. It might become as usual to 
carry boxes of dye as revolvers or umbrellas, The amuse- 
ments of the manufacturing class are doubtless far too few 
and too monotonous ; but a series of experiments in “ colora- 
“ tion” on the human face and figure cannot be regarded 
as healthy and ennobling pastimes. Do not go further than 
blackening a friend’s face with burnt cork when he sleeps 
the sleep of confiding conviviality—this should be the sage’s 
advice to the sportive men of Lancashire. 


MR. GOSCHEN ON TRADE. 


fJF\HE Manchester Chamber of Commerce must» have 
listened to Mr. Goscnen on Tuesday with interest; 

but the members of that respectable body can hardly have 
gone away from the Town Hall much encouraged if they 
came in any hope of learning when the depression in trade 
might be expected to come to an end. Mr. GoscHEN was 
full and exact and perspicuous. He reviewed the whole 
subject of the condition of trade. His statistics were few, 
but weighty ; and he turned the figures of other authorities, 
and particularly of Lord Dersy, inside out, and caused the 
seams to be painfully conspicuous. Nothing daunted him. 
He even made a rapid excursion into the jungles called the 
reciation of gold and the fluctuations of a silver currency. 
here was not a word in his speech which an open-minded 
man in search of information would wish away ; but, for all 
that, it cannot have raised the spirits of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. GoscHen not only showed, what 
nobody denies, that trade has been and is depressed, but hegave 
many excellent reasons for believing that it will continue in 
a state of depression. Early in his address he promised to 
say something about the more cheerful outlook in certain 
quarters ; but a very brief paragraph served to dispose of that 
branch of his subject. He had really nothing to say except 
that our trade was most flourishing in the countries furthest 
from Europe, and that our colonies afford an excellent and 
@ growing market, When, however, this is qualified by 
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his‘own convincing demonstration that 
communication are doing much to make di a matter 
of small importance, its value is seriously discounted. | Mr. 
Goscien, it is needless to say, was much too wise to indulge 
in hopeful prophecies at large. } 
The sad was not, it is true, altogether melancholy. 
If Mr. Goscnen showed reason for believing that the de- 
rune in. trade will continue, he was also able to show 
¢ as yet it has weighed chiefly on the manufacturers 
and other capitalists who wish to accumulate great fortunes 
by means of high profits. While they have been struggling 
painfully along, the consumer has gained by the fall of 
tices. There are also certain tests which can be safely 
applied to find how far the country is really suffering 
from a diminution of its wealth, and one of these is the 
utes of paupers. As Mr. Goscuen reminded his 
earers, the results of inquiry on this point are satis- 
factory. Within the last fifteen years the percentage of 
pepe supported by the rates has sunk from 5 per cent. 
smaller to 3 per cent. in a larger population, This 
fall may be accounted for to some extent by a more severe 
/ of the Poor Laws; but, even when that is 
wed for, it proves that the mass of the working class 
are better and not worse off after a long period of de- 
pression. The fact that there has been no fall in wages at 
all in proportion to the fall in prices is another proof of the 
same thing.’ ‘Manufacturers may be cutting one another's 
prices down to a minimum by competition, but workmen 
are ly under no sufficient pressure to make them 
cut down one another's wages. Another influence which 
is at work to diminish profits works for the good of the 
“ little men,” and not for them alone. The spread of 
co-operation is’ tending to limit the gains of capitalists. 
Mr. GoscnEn commented upon the increasing prosperity 
of these bodies, and showed how they are favoured by 
the present cheapness of capital, and he asked the men of 
business who were listening to him to reflect whether, by 
ing rid of these unpleasant competitors, supposing that 
to’ be possible, they would not benefit their foreign rivals 
more than themselves. He might well have put his case 
much more strongly. When once the whole political power 
of the country has. been handed over to the working 
it is of something more than importance that the 
possible number of them should have an interest in the 
maintenance of the rights of property. Workmen who own 
shares and houses are no more likely to be favourably im- 
by Mr. Henry Grorce, or whatever other member 
of the tribe follows that half-forgotten agitator, than greater 
capitalists. They will possess the French peasant-proprietor’s 
dislike to socialistic interference with the rights of property, 
and as the world goes they are not likely to be the worst friends 
of the capitalists. The returns of the Income-tax afforded 
Mr. Goscuen another illustration of this persistence of pro- 
sperity among the poorer classes of the commercial world. 
e quoted statistics to prove that the increase in incomes 
of under 400/.a year had been much more rapid than the 
increase of incomes of more than that amount. Something, 
as he himself pointed out, must be allowed for the growing 
dexterity of the tax-collectors. The Inland Revenue 


' Department gets more wily as it gets older; but even so 


there must be a considerably greater proportion of men 
making small taxable incomes than was the case in times 
when prices were high, and when immense fortunes were 
being made in trade. As Mr. Goscnen put it, more men 
are every year “ promoted to be taxpayers.” It sounds a 
little like being “elevated to the gallows”; but, as the 
tax-paying is a consequence of greater prosperity, and not 
of am extension of the tax, it is undoubtedly a good 
symptom. 
. As long as the trade of the country is looked at from 
below the prospect is not so bad. It probably is the case 
that smaller profits more widely distributed produce a more 
healthy state of things than larger profits concentrated in 
fewer There remains, however, the question whether 
the trade of the country has not for some years been carried 
on largely out of the capital accumulated in more prosperous 
times. In that ando:ihe prolongation of the strain must 
cause much of it to be withdrawn or used up with dis- 
astrous results. Mr. GoscuEen gave chapter and verse for 
believing that the strain will continue to be felt for long. 
Some of his facts are indeed hard to account for on the 
supposition that the trade of the country is in real difficulties, 
a great and steady increase in shipping ought by itself to 
a sign of prosperity. Here, again, it is plain, however, 
that. business is carried on with a very small margin 


arnt ‘When a ton of goods can be carried to Madras 
the price of a second-class ticket from London to Man- 
chester, and when the same weight can be sent to New 
York and brought back again for twelve shillings and 
sixpence, little more than the value of a box of 
cigarettes, it would seem that there cannot be m to 
divide at the end of the year. Against such a sign of pro- 
sperity as the continued increase of shipping Mr. GoscHEen 
had to put the rapidity with which foreign nations are begin- 
ning to emancipate themselves from the necessity of applying 
to us for articles they could formerly find nowhere else. The 
enormous increase in the wealth of this country within the 
last century was due to our monopoly at two different 
periods of some of the most lucrative trades of the world. 
Towards the middle of the great revolutionary struggle the 
navy of England had effectively driven every other flag from 
the sea. Later on the progress of mechanical invention 
gave us again a practical monopoly of the markets of the 
world. Foreign nations bought from us because nobody 
else had the same sort of things to sell. That period 
of prosperity is over, and there are many and convincing 
proofs that it will never return. Foreign nations have 
learnt from us, and if they are not yet able to compete with 
us in the open market, they can at least shut their own to 
our traders. They may still need the help of protective 
duties; but for some of them at least that assistance may 
soon be superfluous. In the presence of this prospect the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce and other bodies of busi- 
ness men must lay their account with a very long-continued 
depression. There will be no more such leaps and bounds 
of prosperity for us or for anybody else. Mr. GoscHEn 
removed the last hope of hundreds of would-be millionaires 
by showing that the alleged over-production which had been 
held guilty of the stagnation in trade does not mean that more 
has been produced than the world will buy, but only more 
than it will pay ahigh pricefor. His consolatory ending may 
perhaps have sounded a little ironical to his hearers. He had 
nothing better to promise them than that if business men are 
clever and. industrious they may continue to find good 
markets in very distant countries and in the Colonies, and 
to make money in a quiet ive way. To ambitious 
commercial men, with the memory of what things were in 
their fathers’ time to look back upon, that may not be a 
satisfying process. Whether it is an utterly bad look-out 
for the country is another question. We have perhaps seen 
as much as we need of the great creatures sung by Mr. 
SmiLes who made their millions apiece. With all that 
Mr. Goscuen had to say on the value of our connexion with 
the Colonies we heartily agree. He said rather less than 
enough as to the necessity of impressing it on the mind of 
the working classes. Whether it would be any use to try 
to impress it on their intelligence by argument is at least 
doubtful, but as they obtain a connexion with trade other 
than the mere receipt of wages, it may stamp itself on their 
sense of their interests, which is much the most impression- 
able part of the man of business. 


THE SPEAKER ON THE HOUSE, 


SPEAKER of the House of Commons is almost 
officially bound to take as hopeful a view as possible of 
the future of the assembly over which he presides, and Mr. 
PEEL’s speech at the Mansion House the other day must be 
read with all due allowance for that quasi-official obligation. 
So read, however, it has, it must be confessed, a somewhat 
foreboding ring. It certainly could not stand much of the 
of deduction above referred to without acquiring 
the character of a positively despondent utterance. If even 
a Speaker, we say to ourselves, is moved on a convivial 
occasion to remind his hearers with so much earnestness of 
what the new House of Commons will require if it is to 
retain even such repute and respect as it still 
what would his language on the subject be if it were not 
tempered and qualified by the restraints of his official 
position? Undoubtedly it cannot be said of Mr, Pre. 
that he takes leaps in the dark with a light heart. 
On the contrary, he describes the impending change in 
the constitution of the electorate in terms which are 
not the less significant of the mood in which he views it 
that they involve a slight, but not disagreeable, mixture 
of metaphor. “ We are,” he said with reference to the 
operation of the Franchise and Redistribution Acts, “at 
“the parting of the ways. We are already in the rapids, 


of | “ I will not pursue the metaphor further for fear I should 
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“seem to imply that we are a ing the cataract of 
“ Niagara. But this I do say, that it is impossible to con- 
“template without the deepest interest and anxiety the 
“ future of this country under the new Reform Act.” It 
is perhaps as well that the Speaker stopped figuratively short 
in the rapids, though, literally speaking, they afford a less 
sure abiding place perhaps than a “ parting of the ways.” 
The mere omen of his rhetoric, however, remains the same. 
His choice of illustration affords the best possible evidence 
of that “ deep interest and anxiety” with which he con- 
templates the future of the country under the new Reform 
Act. Indeed, it almost justifies us in dispensing with the 
former of those two words as inadequately descriptive of 
his mental state. To be in “rapids” at all is a situation of 
interest ; to be in them with even a suspicion that there is 
a cataract ahead of you is suggestive of an emotion to which 
no weaker word than anxiety would perhaps do justice. 


The uncertainty of the prospect which Mr. Peet has thus 
metaphorically described is not, of course, confined to the 
future composition and character of the House of Commons 
alone. It is quite conceivable that that body should under- 
go little external change under the first operation of the 
new electoral system, and yet that its relations to the other 
parts of the Constitution, and the whole character of its 
action asa legislative and a would-be executive authority, 
should be radically affected. But it is, no doubt, more pro- 
bable that the tendencies of the new system will be more or 
less distinctly indicated in the outward aspect of the new 
House of Commons; and it is that circumstance which 
gives an even wider meaning than its primary and direct im- 
port to Mr. Peet’s forecast of its future. He reminds us 
that at the election of 1874 about 220 new members entered 
the House, and about 240 at the election of 1880 ; and good 
judges, he added, expect that a much larger number of 
new members will be added to the new Parliament. “ I 
“may be allowed,” he went on, “to express a hope 
“ that there will be left a large leaven of old members,” by 
which he meant men who had attained, not the patriarchal 


age of fifty, forty, or thirty years of membership, but “ the | 


able Parliamentary age of ten or twenty years.” 
He believes that “ such old members are invaluable in keep- 
“ ing alive in the great Assembly of the House of Commons 
“ those old and noble traditions which make the House of 
“ Commons what it is. They would tend to keep alive that 
“ respect for antiquity, that regard for old custom and 
“ practice, which could be embodied in no rules of procedure, 
“ which could be set before them in no digest of Parlia- 
“mentary practice, which are impalpable and indescriba- 
“ble, but which are still a living and potent force.” 
One cannot but feel that there is more of misgiving 
than of hopefulness about this language; and, unhap- 
pily, it does not, as a Speaker’s language perhaps could 
not, do full justice to the worst aspects of the picture. 
No doubt it is a desirable thing that there should be as 
large a leaven of old members as possible, but only on the 
principle that we know the worst of the present House of 
Commons, and that changes in its personnel under the new 
electorate seem but too likely to be only in a small minority 
of cases changes for the better. But we fear that it is only 


another error of metaphor to say that the ingredient of old | 
members will remain in the new House in the form of | 


“ Jeaven.” They do not possess the peculiar virtue of that 


substance at this moment, and they will be still further | 


from ing it in the new Assembly. Their relation to 
those who would probably have succeeded them is not that 
of the leaven to the loaf, but rather that of a less to 
a more adulterated and innutritious description of flour. 
They will serve, that is to say, to keep out worse material 
than themselves, but they will exercise no elevating influence 
upon the material by which they are surrounded. The 
ouse will not really “rise” by their presence. 

The admission which is, in truth, demanded by the facts 
of the case is far too painful a one to be reasonably ex- 
from a Speaker. It is that for “‘ the old and noble 

“ traditions which make the House of Commons what it is,” 
we ought to read the “old and noble traditions which made 
“the House of Commons what it was”; and that that 
“respect for antiquity, that regard for old custom and 
“ practice,” of which Mr. Pret speaks, though it may still 
be in one sense a “ Jiving,” is no longer a “ potent,” force. 
It stands, in fact, to reason that no force which resides in 
unwritten and unsanctioned rules can remain potent when 
once even the smallest minority of those who are supposed 
to be bound by them begin systematically to defy them. 
It is not merely the violations of them by the minority 


which have to be considered, but. the fact that the majority 
themselves are compelled, as it were, to set them. aside 
in self-defence. If they cannot be specifically enforced 


| against those who break them—as the “impalpable ” and 


“indescribable” naturally cannot be—there is practically 
an end of them, for their strict observance by anybody 
under such circumstances must place the person observing 
them at an intolerable disadvantage. When once, for in- 
stance, Mr. ParneLi, whose only “public opinion” is in 
Ireland, undertook to defy the unwritten rule to which the 
most pertinacious of English members had up to that time 
with more or less resistance submitted—the rule, namely, 
that the House should only be addressed by such members 
as it wished to hear—it became obviously impossible, even 
if it would have been fair, to apply that rule for the 
effective restraint of English loquacity. The “public 
“opinion” of the House of Commons ceased to operate 
against it on the very sound principle that the House 
might as well be bored by an Englishman as by an Irish- 
man, if not better. The rule in question disappeared, and 
the flood of words which its disappearance let loose 
has swept away much of the public respect which once 
attached to the House of Commons as a practical and busi- 


ness-like body. As to its claims to be considered a dignified 
, and well-mannered assembly, these, of course, have not 
| Suffered so complete an extinction, for the simple reason 
| that no person who can be correctly described as a gentle- 
| man relies solely upon external conventional rules of any 
kind in the regulation of his behaviour towards others. 
Reasons of personal self-respect prevent him from availing 
_ himself, however freely others may do so, of the privilege of 
_ behaving like a ruffian; and he is prepared to accept any 
| disadvantage which he may suffer for his forbearance. But 
the belief that he can still influence any who are disposed to 
use this privilege by the example of his abstinence will hardly 
stand the test of a week of Parliamentary sittings, and here, 
therefore, the “ leaven” theory fails to afford us any comfort. 
On the benches below the gangway on the Opposition side 
of the House there exists a considerable mass of quite un- 
_leavenable material, and by common expectation it will 
| be doubled in amount by the time the next Parliament 
assembles. A consequent further decline in the character 
of the House of Commons we must to this extent therefore 
_ be prepared for; but our consolation will be that so far its 
degradation will constitute no new ground of evil augury as 
to the probable political operation of the new Reform Act, 
_ For inferences as to this, we shall have to study the character 
| and composition of the purely English portion of the new 
_ House, and to the results of that study we confess that we 
| look forward, like the SreaKEr, with the deepest interest 
anxiety. 


AMUSEMENTS FOR THE EAST END. 


HE meeting at the Mansion House in support of the 

Beaumont Trust scheme, which the Prince of Wales attended 
on Tuesday last, has in many ways a peculiar interest. It affords 
of course, on the face of it, a fresh and very gratifying illustration 
of the growing sympathy between the East sf West End, of 
which the University missions are one expression. It is said that 
M. Clémenceau not long ago visited these institutions in the East 
End, which conveye’ to his mind satisfactory proof that there was 
| no fear of such a social cataclysm in England as the sharp antagonism 
of rival classes had more than once precipitated in his own country. 
| Gifts like those of Lord Rosebery and the Duke of Westminster, 
the former of whom proposes to erect a swimming-bath on the 
premises to be purchased in Mile End Road at a cost of 2,5001., 
say much for the genuine interest felt by the upper in 
welfare of their poorer neighbours, but the personal service which 
many of them of either sex ungrudgingly bestow, not only for the 
direct purpose of religious teaching, but for help of all kinds, as 
well moral and material as educational, is at once a surer evidence 
and more effective instrument of sympathy. The failure of the 
excellent lady in the American tale to win the affection of the 
nigger child, for whose benefit she was willing to do all in her 
power, but whom she could not bear to touch, is true to nature, 
And the close contact of different classes brought about by such 
movements as that lately set on foot for evangelizing and civilizing 
the East End is even more valuable and of better promise than 
the splendid munificence which those who have means are 
most worthily exhibiting in the same cause. The special object of 
the Beaumont Trust, which last Tuesday’s meeting was summoned 
to support, is “to provide amidst the dense population of East 
London opportunities for rational amusement by the erection of a 
library, reading-rooms, winter-garden, concert-hall, promenade, 
gymnasia, and swimming-baths, and to promote technical educa- 
tion.” The exact connexion of this last item with the rest was 
not very clearly explained, and we are left in doubt whether the 
“technical education” is intended to be of an @sthetic and 
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decorative or of a practical kind, and the latter view seems to 
be implied in a remark of the Archbishop of Canterbury's about 
its being “much better for boys to learn some skilful handicraft 
than to enter the overstocked ranks of clerks.” But, if so, 
there is a look of incongruity in the combination of a palace of 
industry and a palace of delight under the same roof. That how- 
ever is matter of detail. The chief stress was laid by all the 
speakers, the Archbishop included, on the recreative aspect of the 
scheme, and we may therefore be content to notice it under that 
aspect here. No doubt the demand of 100,000/., which is the total 
asked for, looks at first sight a large one for such an object, but it 
is satisfactory to know that, whereas a year only 11,000/, 
had been ized, 40,0001. has now been promised, 20,000/. by 
the Drapers’ Company on condition of an equal amount being 
raised for the Library and Reading Rooms. e Duke of West- 
minster, Mr. Tate, and the Clothworkers’ Company each give 
1,000/., and Lord Rosebery, as was intimated just now, will devote 
2,500/. to the erection of a swimming-bath. hat is immediately 
required is a sum of 22,400/, for the purchase of the site of the 
Bancroft Hospital in Mile End Road, between four and five acres 
in extent, which has been offered by the Charity Commissioners 
and was described by the Chairman, Sir E. Currie, as the best site 
for the purpose in the whole of the East of London. The first 
resolution, moved by the Prince of Wales, urged the purchase of 
this site and the commencement of the necessary buildings. 

The Prince spoke briefly, but with his accustomed point and 
felicity. He was anxious “to endorse every word which had 
fallen from the lips of the Chairman, and to propose for imitation 
the good example set by his friend Lord bery,” and then 
went on to express his own “ deep sympathy in anythiag which 
will give the working classes and artisans of this great metropolis 

es of recreation and reasonable amusement, at which to while 
away the idle time after their work.” He insisted on the import- 
ance of dwellers at the West End feeling that they are brought 
into continual contact with the denizens of the East End, who 
do so much of their house-building and other work for them, 
and therefore taking a hearty interest in their welfare, And an 
important condition of their welfare, both moral and material, 
would be found to consist in the enjoyment of suitable facilities of 
innocent recreation, “‘so that, instead of their spare time being 
wasted or employed in bad ways, they should have the means 
of employing it usefully and harmoniously, and have an oppor- 
tunity of visiting with their wives and children gardens or public 
libraries, or some other institution affording instruction or amuse- 
ment.” His Royal Highness recalled his own pleasure and that 
of the Princess in attending last year the soirée at the Bethnal 
Green Museum, and observing how thoroughly it was enjoyed 
by the large assemblage of people present there, and concluded by 
avowing his sincere hope that the requisite funds would speedily 
be forthcoming. The primate, who seconded the resolution, struck 
a distinct and characteristic note of his own. Archbishop Benson 
had every right from his former experience to dwell especially 
on the ing of the scheme on the boy section of the com- 


.. munity for whose benefit it was designed, and he accordingly 


n by emphasizing the importance of Lord Rosebery’s gift of a 
swimming-bath, and expressing his desire “ to plead the cause of 
the boys for whom it was provided.” He reminded his hearers of 
the Duke of Wellington’s famous saying that “the battle of 
Waterloo was won on the Playing-fields of Eton,” and he added 
that other and more bloodless victories had been won there also, 
and “there was no reason why, if the East End boys had their 
free places for exercise, gymnasia, and the like, they should not 
be as elastic as the sons of the upper classes, while one most im- 

rtant result produced would be that alluded to by his Royal 
ighness, the effect on their morals.” And he observed, in con- 


clusion, that he deemed it one of his own proudest privileges at | 


Lambeth to have a field into which he could admit numbers 
of little children in the morning and the members of 35 cricket- 
clubs in the evening. ‘“ What were the boys of the Kast End 
of London in default of playi unds?” The experience of 
all—clergy, district visitors, lay helpers, and others—who have 
been engaged in hand-to-hand conflict with the manifeld miseries 
and vices of “ outcast London” will certainly bear out the Arch- 
bishop's contention here. It may suffice for the present to cite 
afew words from a Statement just published by a hard-working 
mission clergyman in the immediate neighbourhood of Mile End 
Road, who says: —“ For our Boys we are very lucky; we have 
got for them an excellent Club; upstairs there is a quiet room 

games, downstairs a first-rate Gymnasium. A gentleman 
comes once a week to teach them to box—we do not bring 
them up on Dr. Watts’s Hymns.” He proceeds to describe the 
Men’s Club, which “ has been the great battletield in the district, 
where have been fought out all our principles of order, decent 
manners, and clean words; and every day I thank God more and 
more for it.” 

It is indeed difficult to exaggerate the importance, not only for 
boys but for adults also, of an adequate provision for innocent and 
healthy recreation, partly, of course—as the Prince of Wales im- 
plied—as a substitute and remedy for vicious amusements, but 
also as in itself a direct means of moral culture and development. 
That to be sure is no new discovery of the present day, though it 
is one which necessarily assumes a new form according*to the suc- 
cessive varieties of the age and of national or social condition. And 
it is a matter about which good men with the best intentions have 
sometimes fallen into serious mistakes. “ ‘The Scotch Puritans,” to 
quote a modern writer, “probably represent one extreme, the 


Parisian society of the [late] Empire the other, while the position 
of the average Englishman is —- uidistant between them.” 
The one class, he adds, dwell almost exclusively on the moral, the 
other on the attractive, side of the pastime. But it is really 
very far indeed from being a question of pleasure versus 
morality. If it were so, the Puritan would still have a strong, or 
to say the least a very plausible case, even though it remained 
true that, according to the old adage, “all work and no play 
makes Jack adull boy.” The fact, however, is that all work and no 
play, so far as the experiment can be applied, tends in all but very 
exceptional instances to make Jack not only a dull but a bad boy. 
The experiment was deliberately tried on a large scale in this 
country by the Puritans of the Commonwealth, with the result of 
plunging an immense portion of the population into the lowest 
depths of vice; it is constantly being worked out incidentally on 
a large though more limited scale before our eyes in many parts 
of Londpn and other great towns, with a precisely similar result. 
To exemplify one particular kind of amusement—and it is merely 
referred to as an illustration here, for the question is much too 
wide for parenthetical discussion—it is curious to observe the 
varying attitude of the Christian Church towards theatrical enter- 
tainments at different times end places. In the early ages the 
— of Christians at such performances was of course strictly 
orbidden, and reasonably enough, for the Roman amphitheatre 
was the scene of spectacles offensive alike to piety, modesty, and 
humanity. Yet there can be no doubt that the revival of the 
stage in modern Europe owed its origin to the sacred perform- 
azces—miracle-plays, Passion-plays, and the like—introduced by 
the medizval Church. And when in the seventeenth century the 
Gallican Church was most uncompromising in its stern denunci- 
ation of actors and of the drama in every shape, objectors were 
able to quote against Bossuet and his colleagues the leading 
theologian of medizval Christendom, St. Thomas Aquinas, who 
expressly raises the question whether the profession of an actor 
is necessarily sinful, and calmly decides that it is not, “ because 
recreation is necessary to mankind.” In his own words, “ Officium 
histrionum, guod ordinatur ad solatium hominibus exhibendum, 
non est per se illicitum.” We are not, let us repeat, appealing 
to his testimony now for its bearing on the lawfulness or ex- 
pediency of theatrical entertainments, but simply for its explicit 
assertion of the broad principle that amusement is “ necessary for 
man.” For we may be quite sure that in the framing of his 
verdict the moral and religious nature of man was not only not 
ignored, but was precisely the point most intimately present to the 
mind of the saintly theologian, whose whole nacn h and mental 
build made him probably of all men one of those least standing 
in any need of this kind of “ solatium” for himself. But his 
intellect and his sympathies were too comprehensive to allow 
him to exclude or disparage, however little personally he might 
care about it, what he knew to be at least for the multitude 
an integral constituent of human nature, and herein modern re- 
ligionists and philanthropists need not scruple to take a lesson 
from the old Schoolman. Healthy recreation is for all—and for 
the young that must always mean chiefly healthy physical recrea- 
tion—not merely a condition of happiness, but of the mens sana 
in corpore sano on which moral strength and life essentially 
depend. And for none is it a more imperative condition of moral 
no less than bodily health than for men and women whose lives 
are passed amid the dull and monotonous surroundings of the 
East End, who must make merry as they can, and will inevitably 
find or fabricate for themselves some kind of noxious and degrading 
merriment, unless innocent relaxation both for mind and body is 
secured to them, 


QUALIS AB INCEPTO. 


ye natural curiosity has been expressed whether Mr. 
Gladstone received an advance copy of General Gordon's 
diary before performing what may be indifferently called his last 
act asa Prime Minister or his first as a leader of Opposition on 
Wednesday. The coincidence is certainly striking enough. But 
the curiosity itself may be somewhat idle. Whether Mr. Gladstone 
had or had not time to contemplate his victim after this particular 
fashion, it is quite certain that the sight would not have disturbed 
his mind. ‘The correspondence which he read to an interested 
House revealed at least the interesting fact that Mr. Gladstone has 
not changed his nature. The “mere unatlected bent of that 
nature,” as a writer who would have taken to describing Mr. 
Gladstone with much gusto has it, is evidently as unaffected as 
ever; and the fears of those who on a certain Monday appre- 
hended the transference of the Mr. Gladstone they had known into 
something quite different were happily disappointed. It is 
true that tue correspondence as re lacked a good deal of 
completeness, besides the mysterious omissions in “a letter of 
my own to the Queen.” The simplest person need not be in- 
formed that the letters of the Queen to me and those to Lord 
Salisbury are also missing, and the same simplest person is still 
less to be told that the supplying of these omissions, which is, of 
course, impossible, might put a very different face upon the whole 
transaction. Still, that face is appreciable enough by any but the 
very simplest person (especially aiter Lord Granville’s halting but 
tell-tale explanations on Wednesday), and, after all, it is not with 
this that we have to do. It is with Mr. Gladstone's published 
part in the matter, with the last appearance (for the present, as 
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his followers tell us, very loudly) that he has made in the cha- 
racter of head of an English Government. 

Everybody by this time knows what Lord Salisbury’s demands 
‘were. y were moderate enough, amounting to little more than 
a demand that means, perfectly colourless means, if the Liberals 
preferred, should be provided for paying the nation’s bills during 
the present year, and that Government should have precedence for 
Supply and the kindred proceedings of Ways and Means, and the 
Appropriation Bill, whenever they put them down. The latter is 
no more than every Government expects when the end of the 
Session approaches, and the former, after the incident which 


was the ostensible cause of Mr. Gladstone's resignation, may | go 


‘be called almost a matter of course. Mr. Gladstone does 
mot think so. He “believed there would be no disposition to 
embarrass the Government which serves Her Majesty,” but he 
“considers it would not be for the public advantage to enter into 
specific pledges on points of Parliamentary action with respect to 
which he is not in possession of all the facts that bear on them.” 
That is to say,a Prime Minister still nominally at the head of 
affairs says that he is not in possession of all the facts that bear 
-on the necessity of the public bills being paid somehow. Such a 
Prime Minister, who has again and again moved the giving of all 
tthe time of the House of ate to the Government, is not in 

ion of all the facts that bear on the necessity of Govern- 
ment having the control of that timeif it is to get routine 
dusiness finished in time for an autumnal election. ‘Then 
Lord Salisbury replies, urging the unsatisfactory nature of Mr. 
Gladstone’s pledge ; and Mr. Gladstone's rejoinder is couched in 
‘the form of a memorandum under heads; and this is followed by 
other communications. The gist of the whole lies in two phrases. 
Mr. Gladstone feels on the part of himself and his colleagues that 
“it would be contrary to the public duty to compromise the 
liberties of the House of Commons” by giving the specific 
pledges which Lord Salisbury requires; and, further, “ The diffi- 
culty which he [Mr. Gladstone} is unable to surmount lies in 
endeavours to define beforehand the course to be taken on questions 
ithe exact form of which cannot be foreseen.” 

Inimitable reasoner! A pledge on Mr, Gladstone's part and on 
the part of the twenty or thirty gentlemen, whatever it is, who 
anay be generally called his colleagues, limits the liberties of the 
House of Commons. Yet it is surely not so way BS ago that 
the House of Commons, then actually under Mr. Gladstone's leader- 
ship, took upon itself to disregard pledges which he had given and 
to burke debate on a subject debate on which, by a singular coin- 
cidence, happened to be inconvenient to him. It is still less lon 
since Mr, Gladstone, entering into communications with Lor 
Salisbury, compromised the liberties of the House of Commons 
far more gravely than was now proposed in the matter of the 
Franchise and Redistribution Bills. A fear of compromising 
diberties might seem, to say the least, odd in one, were that one 
any but Mr, Gladstone, who had both effected the compromising 
dn one case with so little compunction and witnessed the dis- 
regard of it in another with so little resistance. Then there 
is that difficulty which lay in endeavours to define the course 
on questions the exact form of which cannot be foreseen. 
Why the exact form was foreseen! The exact nature of the 
financial proposals which Mr. Gladstone was expected to sup- 
port had been defined by Lord Salisbury, and it had been 
carefully stipulated that in reference to any other financial 

s Mr. Gladstone's hands were to be left free. The exact 
ja of the proposed Government lien on the time of the 
House had been equally laid down, and it had been carefully 

rovided by Lord Salisbury that no opposed business was to be 
C ht forward on the pre-occupied days. There was no place 
left for any springing of mines on the guileless majority ; there 
was, indeed, in our ) Saati judgment, considerably too exact a 
form given to the questions. No matter. Mr. Gladstone, with 
tthe ease which sits only on those who have made up their mind 
beforehand, repeats parrot-fashion (only we beg the parrot’s 
—— that he can’t compromise the liberties of the House of 
mmons, and that he can’t foresee the form which is held out 
before his eyes. 

Does Mr. Gladstone remember that least successful, but by no 
means least good, of Anthony Trollope’s books, the eccentric 
Brown, Jones, and inson? He seems to us to have been 

ying very much the part of the astute, but perhaps too astute, 

r. Jones when he got into that awkward squabble with the 
British Matron about the garment in the window. “ No trades- 
man,” said Mr. Jones in court (we — from a twenty-years’ 
memory), “is bound to disarrange his window to give cus- 
tomers a particular article.” “No honest tradesman, sir,” replied 
the magistrate “ would refuse to do so.” No leader of opposition, 
says Mr. Gladstone, is bound to give specitic p about em- 

ing the Government, and there is not m doubt that 
‘that worthy magistrate the public—at least, the sensible part of 
the public-will reply that no honest leader of > would 
thesitate to do so. As for dishonest tradesmen, the magistrate 
pronounced no opinion upon their legal duties in the particular 
ase, nor do we in the .case of dishonest leaders of Opposition. 
Of course, if Mr, Gladstone has thrown up office in order to force 
his opponents into it; if he has made up his mind to derive as 
much advantage as he can from the spectacle of a badgered and 
baited Government ; if, after a trumpery defeat on a point which 
he could, if his partisans told truth in their excuses, have re- 
paired by a vote of confidence in twenty-four hours, he has 
obstinately refused to give effect to the constitutional doctrine 


that the majority must govern, knowing very well, as he 
admits, that it is impossible to take the only constitutional 
means of nancy. Shang minority into a majority, then we lay 
down no laws about what he ought and ought not to do. 
We do not presume to write a Whole Duty of Wreckers, or 
to calculate the exact ethics of the croc-enzjambe. Even in that 
case, however, the scruple about the liberties of the House of 
Commons, and the fears about the exact form of questions which 
ley before Mr. Gladstone in black and white, would be a little out 
of place. “I should like to know whether while I pick up the 
coach you have upset, and take it home, you and your party are 
ing to pull out the linchpins,” says Lord Salisbury. “I must 
altogether decline to compromise the liberties of the House of 
Commons,” says Mr. Gladstone, “and besides I am ae 
to say what precise form the question of linchpins ma e. 

It has been hinted already and elsewhere that neither 
Lord Salisbury nor his party, nor that other party which cares 
considerably more about the welfare of England than about the 
installation of this person or that person in Downing Street, need 
greatly regret this prudent reserve of Mr. Gladstone's. Least of 
all need it be regretted by the amateurs of suite in character. It 
would have been such a pity if Mr. Gladstone had behaved 
straightforwardly. His admirers are said to have trembled like 
the friends of a French freethinker, menaced by clericals on his 
death-bed, that he should tarnish his fiery fame by an earldom, 
and cease to be the Mr. Gladstone that they used to know. But 
imagine a Mr, Gladstone disguised in chivalry, a Mr. Gladstone 
playing above the board, a Mr. Gladstone saying honestly, “I 
cannot drive myself, and everything that I can do to help you to 
drive in this curious fix I will do at once, and as you wish it.” 
Imagine, in short, a Mr. Gladstone whose political manceuvres 
left a clean taste in the mouth, who could drink political tea 
in some other way than by stratagem, and prefer the straight 

litical road to the crooked. Ah, what a translation of our 

ttom would there be there! How sadly should we seek for 


the shuffling that we used to track, and the verbiage we used 
to decipher cg page| there is no need of any such imagina- 
tions. The world is a real world,and not the Masque of Shadows 


which it would be with such a Mr. Gladstone for central figure. 
Sooner shall Mr. Chamberlain apologize for proved mistatements, 
sooner shall Mr. Schnadhorst forswear the Caucus and live cleanly, 
sooner shall the average Radical display a know] of history and 
logic and the laws of fair play Pe the secrets of England's great- 
ness, than Mr. Gladstone depart from the ways in which he has so 
long abided. For it is observed of the elders that any vice and an 
weakness may be repented of and lost except the peculiar ingrai 
crookedness of dealing, the as dAnOas Weidos of communication 
between man and man, which is bred in the bone of certain persons 
and of Mr. Gladstone chief and first. For the other vicious people 
at least know what they are doing. You cannot very well (putting 
aside of course the hypotheses of madness, drunkenness, somnambu- 
lism, and the Unconscious Self) kiss your neighbour's wife, or 
interfere with the continuity of his throat, or empty his pockets, 
without a more or less direct consciousness of the nature of the 
action, But crookedness never knows that it is crooked, and for 
that reason it never gets straight. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS IN NAPLES. 

ras is ray be much reason to believe that most of the 
assertions in Ouida’s letter to the Zimes are true. They may 
be exaggerated in certain points, though the exaggerations, if they 
exist, are probably due in this case rather to the hysterical— 
but philanthropic—old maids and widows who leave the white 
shores of Albion for the purpose of civilizing the Italians, and. 
whose influence in Italy is an almost unmixed curse, than to the 
author who signs the letter. Women of narrowculture and still 
narrower intellect come to Naples for the purpose of inducing 
boys, who spend almost # quarter of their summer life in 
the sea, to wash themselves, and establish schools to teach the 
daughters of the lazzaroni to live in a way which renders it as 
impossible for them to marry as to earn their livi An English 
housemaid is not the ideal wife for a Neapolitan fisherman, 
though English ladies may think that he ought to regard her, 
not only as “the abstract of all sweetness that’s in wo si 
but as a helpmate to him. It would be better for her husband. 
if she had learned how to mend nets instead of how to read, 
and for berself if she had not been rendered so dainty by a 
perverse endeavour to civilize her, that the daily food of her Ras 
disgusts and all its thoughts and manners are repellent to her. 
But what do a few human beings matter if one can render oneself 
conspicuous? The observer can, unfortunately, only shrug his 
shoulders over these and the still more pernicious efforts of such. 

Protestant Societies as have established missions in Italy. 

But if a human life or two is a matter of small moment, the 
dumb beasts are there, and can always be appealed to with safety, 
because they aredumb. You have ruined a girl's life, but then 
your neighbour's son has thrown a stone at a dog; you have edu- 
cated a boy so as to make it impossible for him to gain an honest. 
livelihood in the circumstances wherein he must necessarily be 
placed, but you have prevented him, as long as he has 
under your , from catching birds and robbing their nests. 
‘Are not each of these children, we are inclined to of more 
value than many sparrows ? We are sure that Ouida wrote out 
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of the most sincere and honest ‘indignation ; we are not sure that 
her informants had not their eyes fixed upon subscriptions to so- 
called charitable institutions which she herself would be far 
from advocating. If you can prove the Neapolitans to be savages, 
there is an additional reason for sending a mission to them. ‘The 
old Methodist washerwoman gives twopence instead of a penny 
to the collection, just as the Neapolitan fishwife gives a penny 
instead of a halfpenny to convert England, and both go without 
the half of their supper in consequence. Each heartily desires to 
bring the other into the true way. It is pitiful to see the sacrifices 
men and women will make for ends that seem by no means worthy 
of the enthusiasm they excite. 

But, after making all allowances, no one can doubt that great 
cruelty to animals is practised in Naples. The Neapolitans are, as 
far as human beings are concerned, perhaps the most merciful of all 
the races in Europe. The poor goatherd on the bills will give half his 
scanty crust to a hungry vagabond, the baker in the town below 
will refuse to call a policeman if one of his loaves is stolen. “ Era 
un poverino,” he will say, and shrug his shoulders, If an acute 
disease overcomes the wanderer on his way, or if he meets with an 
accident, every cottage is open to him, a place will be made for 
him in the family bed, and the boys will run for miles for the 
doctor or the surgeon, If the patient can pay, he is of course ex- 
pected to do so; if he cannot, blessings none the less speed him on his 
way. How is it that men who are so compassionate to all human 
beings except their personal enemies should be sco pitiless to 
animals ? 

Some thirty years ago a boy in northern Scotland would have 
been considered a demon if he threw a stone at a robin and a 
milksop if he did not throw one at any water-wagtail he chanced 
to meet. If he threw a stone at a dog, except in self-defence, he 
was a brute; but cats were fair game. Those who had learned to 
love them left them alone; the others hunted them with the 

test ruthlessness. There must be many persons who remember 
is state of feeling. Did they, even as boys, feel any pleasure in 
the death of the wagtail or the pain of the cat, as such? They 
did not realize it to themselves for a moment; they were glad of 
the clever throw, of their skill in bringing the cat to bay, that 
was all. The English boy who spins his cockchafer belongs to the 
same class. So does the Neapolitan. Like the English boy, he has 
his unaccountable favourites and antipathies. He never attacks a 
cat; he loves her as she deserves, per Ps chiefly because he keeps 
neither rabbits nor pigeons; but he looks upon every passing 
dog, if a donkey is not handier, as the best means of trying the 
qualities of his new stick. He wants to know the power of his 
cane, and the dog and donkey are the best means of testing it. 

It happened once to a certain person to have to do with a 
Piedmontese servant whose name was Carlo, but who lived in 
Naples. One evening there was such hilarity in the kitchen as 
drew every one in the house there. Carlo had a mouse safely tied 
by bis tail, and was torturing him with a piece of red-hot charcoal 
to make springs and jumps over a piece of wood held before him. 
A German gentleman who could not bear the sight rated him 
soundly. “ But, sir, he is a wicked animal,” Carlo replied; “he 
only comes here to steal.” It was difficult to explain to him 
that it was the mouse’s nature to make these depredations, and 
still more difficult to make him realize the nature of the pain 
he had been inflicting; at last, however, he gave way on both 

ints, and said, “I will never do so again,” while at the same 
time he crushed the head of the mouse beneath his heel. 

No one who knows the Neapolitans can think of denying that 

are callous to the sufferings of the brute creation; but all 
who know them well will find that this heartlessness is due solely 
to a want of imagination. The English schoolboy would not spin 
his cockchafer if he realized for a single moment the torture he 
was inflicting on the insect; the Neapolitan would not act as he 
does to almost all animals, except the cat, if he could bring him- 
self to conceive their capacity for joy and pain. He is not cruel 
in the true sense of the word, He has no pleasure in the pain the 
animal suffers, as mere pain. Only he does not recognize it as ex- 
isting. He likes to see the mouse jump over the stick with a 
piece of live charcoal behind him, just as if it were a piece of 
mechanism. He sees no more harm in flayinga living animal than 
he does in reapinga harvest. Such a state of feeling is barbarous— 
not ignorant, as the Z%mes’ Correspondent calls it. A sympathy 
with the brute creation, as a whole, is perhaps only possible as 
the outcome of the highest culture, and one of the most remark- 
able characteristics of the Laws of Moses is that it is recognized 
in them. “Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the 


corn.” 

Ouida has raised a question of fact, and if the writer of this 
paper were y enough to be living in Naples at present, he 
would also be bold enough to ask for her authorities. He 
believes, though he cannot prove, that her statements are ex- 
aggerated, without any fault of hers. She always places astrange 
confidence in the Italian politicians of the middle class. She has 
never seen the lower life of Italy, or heard what the fishermen 
and peasants say to each other in the low dusky vaulted wine- 
cellars. This is no charge against her; asa lady she could not 
well have done so. But then she ought not to have used her 

wers to spread about in the world a false conception of Italy. 

she is surprised to find that the Neapolitans treat the brute 
creation very badly, it is ed because she has formed an en- 
tirely false conception of the Neapolitans ; and that is her fault, 
not theirs. The nature of every race is so complex that it cannot 
be understood from the remarks of one’s coachman or the disser- 


tations of the wayside host. Whenever Ouida goes further 
than these she turns to the middle class, and therefore her pictures 
of the nobility and the  aocer sy! are equally false and misleading. 
We do not blame her for this. She is, above all, an author of 
fiction ; and, if her imagination is really stimulated by the society 
she frequents, in the name of .all the Muses let her remain within 
its somewhat prosaic boundaries. But why did she write her 
letter to the Times? That is the question; and it isone that 
troubles us a little. Does she think that articles to a foreign 
paper will me the eyes of the Neapolitans or incline their hearts 
to mercy? If so, she is certainly mistaken. The more noise there 
is raised abroad about Italian cruelty to animals the fewer steps 
will be taken in Italy against it. And in this the Italians are 
right. Mrs. White-Mario wrote her articles for the Pungolo of 
Naples, not for the 7imes, before she published them in a collected 
form. They have, as far as our knowledge goes, never appeared 
in an English version. If Ouida wishes to influence Italian. 
opinion, she should follow this example. 


AN IDENTIFICATION. 


J yee student of the history of religion in England during the 
sixteenth century comes across the name ot Thomas Broke 
or Brook in at least two wholly distinct connexions, and in 
either case what he reads of the bearer of it, whether as con- 
fessor or as critic, tempts him to further seareh. The whole 
interest of Foxe’s story of the sacramentaries of Calais centres 
round Thomas Brook, alderman, and, as the Chronicle of Calais- 
tells us, customer and chief clerk of the exchequer there. 
Brook’s speech against the Six Articles Bill in the Parliament 
of 1539—the returns of this Parliament unfortunately do not. 
exist, and we can but guess that he sat for Calais, the rough 
answer he received from the Comptroller of the Household, the- 
indignation of the Commons, and the rebuke the Speaker gave- 
the royal officer for attempting to check the freedom of debate 
make up an incident at’ once picturesque and historically im- 
a In his account of Brook's first indictment for heresy 

‘oxe does not mention Cranmer’s letter to Lord Lisle, the Deputy 
of Calais, asking him tc furnish him with fs of the prisoner’s- 
guilt; it is given in the volume of the Archbishop’s letters pub- 
lished by the Parker Society. Witnesses were forthcoming, and,. 
though they agreed not together, what they said goes to prove- 
that Brook combined with a lofty and generous carelessness as- 
to his own safety an utter disregard of the religious feelings of 
others common to most of the early reformers. In the matter of 
boldness he was well matched by his wife. During his imprison- 
ment at Calais, when he was for the second time arrested for 
heresy, Mistress Brook, indignant at the ill-treatment to which 
she, her husband, and her children were subjected, replied to a 
threat of Sir Edward Kingston, “Well, sir, well; the king’s 
slaughter-house had wrong when you were made a gentleman.” 
The whole story of Brook’s troubles is full of interest, but it 
is too easily accessible for us to dwell on it here. Foxe leaves. 
him on his release at the end of two years’ imprisonment “ in no- 
good estate.” 

The name of Thomas Broke or Brook also appears as that of 
a minor religious writer. The ecclesiastical social fermenta- 
tion of the sixteeath century called forth a crowd of little 
books, satirical, controversial, or purely devotional ; though, in- 
deed, many of the more famous of them—such as some of the 
works of Dr. Turner, of whom we gave an account a few weeks: 
ago, and of Brinkelow, who wrote under the pseudonym of 
“ Roderigo Mors”—cannot be said to be exclusively of any one 
character. Of the purely religious books no small part were the 
work of men who disliked the Lutheran influence in England and 
hoped to bring the new formularies of our Church into eccord. 
with those of Geneva. Two, at least, of Broke’s writings were 
directed to this end. Comparatively little known as they are,. 
each has a peculiar interest, one as enabling us to identity the 
writer with Foxe’s alderman of Calais, and the other for biblio-- 
graphical, and indeed for other reasons. After producing a com- 
pilation described in Herbert’s Ames's Bibliographical Antiquities 
us “Certeyn meditacions and things to be had in emnoendiainee 
. . . by euery Christian before he receiue the Sacrament of the 
body and bloude of Christ,” 1548, of which we have not seen: 
a copy, Broke wrote “Of the life and conuersacion of 
Christen man . . . wrytten in the latin tonge [sic}) by Maister 
John Calnyne. . . . Translated into English by Thomas Broke 
Esquier, Paymaster of Douer,” 1549. The “ prologe” of this 
translation affords us the means of identifying the writer; he 
says:—“ Nowe to make an ende, I haue (good reader) trans- 
lated a Sane part more of the institution of a Christen man, 
wrytten by this noble clerk, which I cannot nowe put in printe, 
partly through mine owne busynes as well at Douer as at Calleis, 
and partly by reason the prynter hath presentlye no leasure for 
the same.” Broke, the translator, then, was the stout alderman of 
Calais, who braved the King’s wrath in Parliament, and was 
twice arraigned for heresy. His description of himself as “ Pay- 
master of Dover” perhaps helps us to another particular about: 
him. For in 1540, probably just between his two committals, we 
find that the King demised two chapels in the parish of Monkton, 
within the liberty of the Oinque Ports, to one Thomas Broke 
for 42/. 7s. 11d., though it may be that the lessee was another 
man than our translator and paymaster. His third work was’ 
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the preface to a book entitled “Geneua. The forme of common 
‘oc used in the churches of Geneua . . . made by Master 
John Calu . « « translated’ out of frenche into Englyshe by 
William Huycke. Certayne eo be added in the ende to 
the prayse of God, to be sayde before or after meales, E. Whit- 
eburch.” 1550. An imperfect copy of this book is described in 
Herbert’s Ames. To the beautiful copy, however, in the Gren- 
ville Library in the British Museum Mr. T. Grenville, accord- 
ing to his admirable habit, has appended a note, in which he 
criticizes this description, remarks on the perfect condition of 
this charming little volume, and declares his belief that no other 
one it exists. He also notes its bearing on liturgical =< 7 
E. Whitchurch had printed the first Prayer-Book of Edward VI. 
the ad before, and this translation, made by Huycke, who 
had lately come from Geneva, and introduced by Broke, was 
doubtless put out to suggest changes in it, for there is distinct 
evidence in Bullinger’s correspondence that its Lutheranism an- 
noyed the Genevan party. e very early English “ graces” at 
the end are interesting. Broke, in his preface, says that they 
are his own composition, and doubts whether some may not 
find them over-long. The question of length of course depends 
on comparison. Nowadays certainly few hungry men would 
have patience to go through any one of them. And the first, 
at least, which contains an epitome of the Ten Commandments, 
lacks the appropriateness conspicuous in the shorter “Thank 
God for this soup,” with which one spring a thankful and dis- 
cerning diner greeted the first appearance of as soup at 
his table. In his preface to this volume Broke again speaks of 
having another instalment of Calvin’s Institution ready for the 
press. If this volume was ever published, all trace of it has dis- 
po His only other extant work is an answer toa defence 
Bonner, of which a copy is in the Lambeth Library. Nothing 
more seems known for certain about him. Strype, however, 
reckons a “Thomas Brook” among the “chief sectaries” of 
‘Kent in 1550. Now, though our translator, in spite of his love 
for Genevan fashions, certainly did not hold strong ‘opinions on 
predestination, it would nevertheless be hard to include him 
among the “ Anabaptists and Pelagians,” who, we are told, made 
up the sectarian congregations, At the same time, it is quite 
sce that Broke and others, who like him disapproved of the 
jommon er-Book, may have worshipped apart, and so have 
deen confused with other schismatics of a different character. 


ARCHITECTURE IN 1885. 


RCHITECTURE has this year won from the Royal Academy 
an advantage, of which it has long been representing the 
-want in various accents of indignation or complaint, It ts 
the ion of an entire room, though not a very large one, but 
those members of the Academy who represent the art have not 
Destirred themselves to impart any special éclat to the occasion. 
‘Mr. Pearson, Mr. Waterhouse—so deservedly raised to the dignity 
of R.A.—and Mr. Aitchison are indeed to be found, but Mr. 
Norman Shaw and Mr. Bodley appear on the list of absentees. Nor 
is the exhibition in itself more conspicuous for anything than its 
absence of public buildings. Of houses in London, houses in the 
suburbs, and houses in the country there is a plentiful crop, but of 
ecclesiastical structures comparatively few and of structures for 
various administrative or charitable uses a remarkable scarcity. 
It is, in short, an exhibition of architects, but not of architecture, 
and it would be an pe meer guide to the foreigner who was 
seeking information on the present condition of the architectonic 
art with us, 
Some lessons may all the same be drawn from it by those 
who are able to correct the impressions of Burlington House 
deductions drawn from more diversified materials. The chief 
these is the solution which it contributes to a question which 
has with ceaseless and unflagging interest divided the archi- 
‘tectural world during all the generation now passing away and 
before it—whether the sources of inspiration should primarily 
be sought in the beautiful ism of Greece and tiass, or 
ing centuries of Christian Europe—otherwise known 
as the Battle of the Styles, It was said of the Thirty Years’ 
War that at its close both parties as they left off found them- 
selves with allies differing from those with whom they had en- 
gaged in the strife; and, although this cannot be predicated of a 
conflict in which either side repudiates the aid derivable from 
alliances, yet this war, as it is, rather than a battle, is showing 
signe of a decisive victory under relations between the combatants 
which were never dreamed of in the time of Pugin and Cockerell. 
The classical or Italian party is stricken with sterility, even with 
the help of such official support as that of the late most unsatis- 
factory competition for the Admiralty and WarOffice. Thus far and 
no fi is written on all its achievements, But the men of pro- 
gress having had to grapple with what appeared at first a dangerous 
secession, have s0 far mastered it as to reduce the various styles, 
which are beginning to be ashamed of trying to hide their diversi- 
ties in the monotony of the silly and misleading gee of 
Queen Anne, to conditions of sympathy or of alliance which amply 
justify the critic in dealing with their phenomena, as free mani- 
tions of the European architecture of Christian civilization, 
some of them laudable and some capricious, but all stamped with 
the imprint of historic progress, If we were put to the proof in 


| unrelieved enormity. Proceeding to the particular designs, 


Country houses abound picturesquely composed in 


the present exhibition, and called on to show that those two 


‘different phases of architecture, the classical and the Italian, w 


for the purpose of the B mary controversy must be confounded 
together, no longer hold their own as the response to a wide- 
spread popular taste, we have only to recapitulate the specimens 
which it does contain of that group of schools, and then defy 
our critics to supplement the list. e venture to say that the 
inventory will have been exhausted when we have named the 
study for the centre block of a public building by Mr. Phené 
Spiers (1750), which produces, with a certain heavy symmetry, 
the recognized French variations of Italian models; the Restora- 
tion of the Pons Sublicius, Rome; a premiated design for the 
ro memorial to Victor Emmanuel II., by Mr. Daniel Brade 
1774), @ Claude-like dream; and a design for Brisbane Town 

all by Messrs, Leeming and Leeming (1863), designed, as we 
presume, to show that the War Office and Admiralty is not 
the md big building which has engaged the thoughts of those 
gentlemen. 

The exhibition does not fail to record that transformation of 
London which has already made its mark over the wilderness 
of smoke-dried cement and builder’s no-style to which the town 
seemed 7 handed over—most hopelessly in its richest 
and most fastidious quarters. The adoption of red brick with 
stone dressings as the inevitable material needs hardly to be 
noticed; but the gain in warmth and richness of colour is not to 
be overrated, and, even when the London smoke of successive 
seasons has done its worst, enough will remain to constitute a clear 
gain. The jumble of styles in the details is a point which we say 
nothing about. This is one of the things which a wise man glances 
at and passes on. 

That which really has assigned to the new ments their 
definite side in the conflict of styles are the sky-line and the 
windows. Generally bape, enn of these structures might be 
described as Dutch in the sky-line and mixo-Tudor in the windows. 
Mullions variously adapted are now considered almost obligatory. 
The most timid experiments introduce us to those unmeaning bits 
of inserted semi-circular mullions, like a window head slipped down, 
characteristic of the seventeenth century, which have suddenly 
become such favourites. But the absolute intersection of mullions 
of—well, let us say, a Tudor type—are within measurable distance 
of appearing even in Grosvenor Square, where a few years » Ag 
Cherokee Indian would hardly have been as strange a sight. e 
growth is enormous between such specimens and early fumblings 
after the revelation of red brick like the late Mr. Wyatt's houses 
in Bird Cage Walk, where the sash window still reigns in all its 
we 
should, upon the whole, choose for ial praise the new premises 
in Oxford Street which Mr. T. E. Colcutt is building for Mr. 
Phillips, the china merchant, and another firm (1762); the refresh- 
ing height of the structure, the variety obtained by the different 
scales of the two gables, and in the body the semi-circular headed 
lights grouped into windows, all contribute to the old-world 
picturesqueness of the design. Tne building hap to stand 
next the Pantheon, and it is curious to observe how that structure, 
which once seemed to possess some of the attributes of a public 
building, is utterly crushed and reduced to insignificance. The 
Pantheon and its neighbour form a very characteristic illustration 
of the old and the new tastes. Hatchett’s Hotel, Piccadilly, 
by Mr. W. S. Weatherby and Mr. T. E. Jones (1816), is » 
more commonplace design. In particular the window with the 
one central mullion, which is profusely repeated, hardly pos 
duces a truly mullioned effect, and the ornamentation applied to 
the mullions of the large bay windows shows an incomplete 
of style. On the whole, however, the building is striking, an 
occupies a most fortunate position. Mr. E, J. May shows more 
houses at Bedford Park, Chiswick (1867), while Mr. Wimperis’s 
Audley Mansions, Grosvenor Square (1881), promise to be a 

elaborate contribution to the novel method. Mr. Edis’s 
Badminton Club, Piccadilly (1899), is carefully composed. Mr. 
J. M. Brydon’s Entrance Gable of St. Peter's Hospital, Covent 
Garden (1892), handles Dutch renaissance in a bold way. A 
development of this new taste, impressed with distinct cha- 
racteristics, is making itself conspicuous in the neighbourhood of 
Collingham Gardens. The houses of this group either present the 
early Renaissance of the Low Countries, or they are the most 
emphatically Gothic manifestation of which has as yet asserted 
itself within the limits of the new doctrines, exception being 
of course made of the works of such masters as Mr, Norman 
Shaw. This proves itself as well in the shape of the doors and 
windows as in the use of that shallow, tracery-like panelli 
which was popular in the houses of the fifteenth and sixteen 
centuries up and down the old Flemish towns. In fact, to make s 
rough comparison, this suburban manifestation may be said to 
stand to the new style of more central streets in the same sort of 
relation as Bruges and Ghent do to Amsterdam, The house at 
Collingham Gardens exhibited by Messrs. Ernest George and Peto 
(1854) is in Renaissance, yet the —- uncontorted but stepped 
ive to it its specific character. Mr. T. G. Jackson's house at 
ensington Court (1898) combines late Gothic and Renaissance. 

Except in ecclesiastical architecture, of which we shall speak 
presently, the actual exhibition gives no London specimen of that 
original and persistent study of genuine Gothic which has year after 
year resisted Queen Anne’s allurements through meng Semgretione. 

ador or half 
timber, There is none, however, which for particular notice. 
Mr. T. G. Jackson's new Quadrangle at Trinity College, Oxford 
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41764), recalls, as that architect is so fond of doing, notably in his 
mew Schools, Oxford of the seventeenth century, but with a bulk, 
_and dignity, and wealth of detail not dreamed of in the homelier 
times from which he has drawn his inspirations. Messrs. Isaacs 
_and Florence’s new Library for Gray’s Inn (1773) is in bond fide 
Queen Anne; while Messrs. Notley and Trollope seek in Tudor the 
style for their Training College at Norwich (1781). Mr. Pearson, 
deserting the earlier forms in which he generally indulges, offers a 
Perpendicularcomposition in St. Peter’s Convalescent Home, Woking 
un 5, 1786). We pass over Mr. Pearson’s designs for Westminster 
ll, as we have ps dwelt upon them with so much | erm 
larity. Mr. E.G. Dawkins’s designs for a town nen and bridge 
is picturesque and unpractical. Mr. Basil Champneys must be 
credited with much ingenuity for presenting designs of the Indian 


' Institute, Holywell Street, Oxford (1799, 1809), so manipulated 


_as to slur over the monstrous tower; of the strange waste of 
material in the over-massive interior of course no idea is given. 
‘Mr. Waterhouse's National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place (1803), 
is overloaded and of a nondescript style. The feature is a corner 
circular tower and spirelet, not corbelling out like a tourelle, 
but rising from the ground. The loopholed lights seem hard] 
consistent with the general spirit of the building. Mr. Ernest C. 
Lee borrows much from Queen Anne in his Gower Walk Schools, 
Whitechapel (1805). Mr. T. G. Jackson’s new Chapel, Hall, and 
Boarding- house, Brighton College (1831), want individuality, but 
.the Gateway and Boarding-houses for the same pile (1838) are 
decidedly superior. Mr, C. F. Ferguson's New Court, Naworth 
Castle, Cumberland (1844-7, 1883-6), gives some picturesque 
treatment of black and white. Mr, Edis should have given us 
-something more than the principal entrance of his Constitutional 
Club (1835). This isnot enough for criticism. Mr. Aitchison’s 
interior of the General Office, Royal Exchange Assurance, in Pall 
Mall (1864), is rather graceful, but without much character. 
(1841), (1842), (1843), and (1872), give portions of Lord 
Robartes’s house, Lanbydrock, Cornwall, as sumptuously restored 
by Mr. Coad, after the tire. Mr. Sulman, in submitting a design 
for the new Exchange at Amsterdam (1878), has not forgotten 
the local style. The large windows of Mr. John J. Stevenson's 
Cambridge University Laboratory indicate its dp gg use. The 
design by Mr. Aston Webb and Ingress Bell for the new Ad- 
miralty and War Office (1923, 1931), which stood second in the 
competition, shows what a narrow escape the country and the 
capital had of a public building really palatial, picturesque, and 
well composed r. Armitage contributes yet another suggestion 
(1951) for that mosaic decoration of the dome of St. Paul's which 
is not to be. In (1957) and (1958) Sir Andrew Clarke and Mr. 
Bell exhibit a Military Hospital designed for a particular 
site in « hot climate, and obviously intended to exemplify some 
particular hygienic theory. The building, which covers much 
ground, is a series of circular pavilions with external arcades. 

We have reserved ecclesiastical architecture for a separate 
notice. Mr. John D. Sedding, in his design for a pro new 
Church in the diocese of Ely (1753, 1766, 1767), shows dili- 
gent study of the delicate Middle-pointed to be found in Ely 
Gathearal. Mr. J. Oldrid Scott’s Reredos in carved woodwork for 
Canterbury Cathedral (1761) is much to be desired, as it would 
‘bide a great proportion of the barbarous screen erected in a former 
generation by the ignorant Austin. Mr. Arthur W. Blomfield 
exhibits the oy ype restoration of the south transept of Chester 
Cathedral (1788), now forming a weatber-beaten, time-eaten ruin, 
into a composition of late Middle-pointed, in which want of rich- 
ness would certainly not be the fault predicated. Mr. Pearson's 
lofty central spire, which will not be built at Peterborough 
Cathedral (1798, 1806), is the stately memorial of a pacitied 
controversy. . John D, Sedding’s St. Saviour's Church and 
— buildings (1811) rather puzzles us, for it is not clear 
which is west and which east side. The saddleback tower is 
—s too squat, and on one theory would stand over the 
chancel. 


Mr. Aston Webb's Alfrick Church, Worcestershire, enlarged 
and restored (1827, 1828), is picturesquely treated in a broad, 
simple way. Mr. John Belcher offers (1855, 1932) a west end 
and central spire for the Irvingite Church in Gordon Square. He 
appears to have adequately caught Mr. Brandon’s idea, In his 

urch of St. John Baptist, Great Marlborough Street (1869), 
Mr. A. W. Blomfield is able to compress into a very narrow 
frontage a sufficient design in honest Perpendicular. “Nr. James 
Brooks's design for the proposed Church of St. Augustine, 
Highgate (1875) is » massive cruciform structure, with lancet 
windows. ‘The belfry is not adequate for the mass of the build- 
ing, being no more than a belcote such as might be found in a 
rustic church in the south-eastern counties. ‘The interior of the 
-same architect’s St. John Baptist Church, Holland Road, Ken- 
sington, is a large and minster-like conception, The octagonal 
lantern contributes much idea of space. 


THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 


HE musical arrangements of the Bicentenary Handel Com- 
memoration at the Crystal Palace were much the same as 
those of the ordinary festivals, the distribution and relative pro- 
—— of the performers not materially differing from what they 
shave been before. If, however, the absolute number of the execu- 
tants was slightly greater, the audience was unfortunately scantier 


than those of past years. Many empty seats were visible, especially 
at the grand rehearsal on Fri ps aturally on this occasion the 
new music of the Selection formed the bulk of the pro- 
gramme ; and the addition of a few choruses from Israel and the 
“ Hallelujah” and “ Amen” from Messiah made the concert almost 
too long for most people’s powers of endurance. The “ Hallelujah” 
opened the proceedings, and though it is unkind to be hard on 
the first number, as the débiit of such a great body of performers 
is certain to be attended with nervousness, it must yet be said 
that, considering the vast resources employed, the effect was dis- 
appointing. e soprano pedal notes on the words “ King of 
kings and Lord of lords” seemed to be uttered with painful 
and were my by ne of chorus and 
the accompanying brass, which they should, properly speaking, 
have In “ How excellent” (Saul) a marked 
improvement, and the choruses from Joshua, Joseph, Judas 
Maccabeus, Israel, the St. Cecilia Ode, and “ Love Hymen ” 
from Hercules, played for the first time at the Festivals, were 
sung with great clearness and steadiness by the huge choir. 
But the correct execution of individual parts is of small avail 
when questions which affect the ideal of the whole perform- 
ance do not receive complete consideration. Too much brass, 
for instance, is satiating; it spoils the delicacy of the musical 
palate for other effects, and is apt to ruin the rich and sonorous 
unity of a mass of voices. Indeed, a vast deal still remains 
to be done in refining these performances, and in realizing 
Handel’s original aims, Otherwise such commemorations must 
be considered rather as astonishing curiosities than as concerts of 
rare artistic merit. Not much repetition was needed at the 
rehearsal. The trumpets as usual gave most trouble; but a 
trumpeter, of course, is privileged ; he has every one’s sympathy, 
his instrument ap as uncertain as a restive horse. Indeed, 
but that the colonist’s lot is already hard, we could sometimes 
wish that all trumpets might be packed off as diplomatic presents 
to friendly savages. 

The task of the soloist is hardly a pleasant one on an occasion 
when even the finest voice ap a thin whisper in comparison 
with such igious volumes of sound. Mr. Santley, however, 
by his admirable enunciation, refined phrasing, and generally dig- 
nified style, is so superior to any mere gilt of voice, that, even in 
this vast cavern, his rendering of Handel seemed perfect. Mme. 
Trebelli sang with her usual taste and with the feeling of a 
thorough musician. Messrs. Bridson and King gave the duet 
“The Lord is a Man of War” correctly enough, but succeeded in 
robbing it of all its ene and martial inspiration. 

On Monday, the Messiah day, the first of the real Festival, there 
was a noticeable general improvement; the instruments were 
steadier and the choruses clear and spirited. Mr. Joseph Maas 
opened well in “Comfort ye,” but his “ Every valley” was 
scarcely audible, and, despite the delicacy ard softness of the 
accompaniment, he altogether disappeared in ef of the runs. 
His style is not sufficiently refined or finished, and he lacks the 
nobility and fire necessary for the rendering of recitative and such 
declamatory airs as “ He shall break them.” However, he delivered 
* But Thou didst not leave” with a just and melodious accent. 
Though one cannot expect elaborate finish from a rugged and 
cumbrous voice, yet Siguor Foli “ Thus saith the Lord” and 
“The people that walked in darkness” with considerable force 
and fervour, The latter song was accompanied with taste and 
judgment ; no great crash of wind instruments, as is too often the 
case, interfered with the singer's effect on the words “ have seen 
a great light.” Mme. Patey was curiously tame and monotonous 
in the difficult prestissimo of “ But who may abide; ” while 
her rendering of “ O Thou that tellest” was altogether lacking 
in stateliness and fire. She sang better in “He was despised, 
and admirably in “ He shall feed his flock.” Mme, Albani was, 
of course, more distinctly audible than any one else. She vocalized 
the bravura air “Rejoice” with her usual ability, although 
she might have put more suavity of expression and mellow- 
ness of tone into such a passage as “ Behold thy King cometh 
unto thee.” Her brilliant voice was sometimes hard, as if deli- 
vered by some mechanical stop ; such a defect not a little marred 
her performance generally, and in particular her rendering of 
“ How beautiful.” Even.in “I know that my Redeemer liveth ” 
she at times used her voice affectedly, and hardly sang with that 
measured om gas Ag purity of tone which betits the dignity of 
Handel’s music. r. Santley’s singing of “ Why do the nations ” 
was the triumph of a superb metho i by the most intimate 
feeling for and comprehension of the lofty work he was inter+ 
preting. The florid runs, too often treated as mere padding, he 
contrives, as few singers can, to weld into the sentiment and flow 
of the melody. He omitted the second of the last air, and 
only sang the first with the trumpet obbligato, which was fairly 
given by Mr. McGrath. 

In spite of the slight quiver which seemed now and then to 
waver through the choir, the choruses as a whole were astonishingly 
clear and firm, The “ Hallelujah” was far better than on Friday ; 
indeed, as far as chorus singing is concerned, it was a very fine 
rendering. The sopranos here were still a little weak in the high 
pedal notes, as well as in “ Behold the Lamb,” otherwise admirably 
performed. “ Lift up your heads” and “ For unto us,” though sun 
with great clearness and remarkable spirit, were in places pte. 
by the same blare of brass which we have objected to in Friday's 
“ Hallelujah.” The fine, rich, and penetra tone of choruses 
that are not thus disfigured shows that certain heavy brass instru- 
ments are worse than superfluous, are even prejudicial to full 
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ringing sonority and massive well-blended volume of sound. The 

uired increase in mere loudness might be obtained by more 
artistic methods of gradation, without such a frequent use of 
instruments that so easily pall on the taste; even in purely 
orchestral concerts. The fact is that modern horns, trumpets, and 
ophicleides, though more easily and certainly played, have not 

ose mellow tones that accord with the human voice of the old 
horns and trumpets and the obsolete wooden serpent. 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES. 


tgp water-colours at the Academy and the Grosvenor are 
completely overshadowed by the Institute exhibition. At 
the Grosvenor the show is rather below the not remarkable level 
of recent years and contains nothing in any way notable. Water- 
colour art is never seen to any advantage at Burlington House, 
and this year the contrast between the crowded main galleries 
and the deserted water-colour room is as striking asever. The 
latter is popularly regarded as a haven of rest for the weary, or a 
rallying-point for scattered members of a family party. Popular 
appreciation of a water-colour drawing is commonly qualified by 
the profound remark, “It is only a water-colour,” even as the 
criticism “It is like a water-colour” is the most subtle dis- 
paragement of a work in oils. This latter verdict may be heard 
almost | day directed with chill severity against Mr. A. W. 
Hunt's “ Bright October” (756), the delicacy and refinement of 
which suffer from the competition of an aggressive neighbour, 
“The First Prince of Wales” (757) of Mr. P. R. Morris, It 
must be owned that the Academy water-colours are far from 

ing a representative collection. There are a few good Academic 
studies, and an average display of sea-pieces, landscapes, and 
arrangements of still-life. Some of the best drawings are devoted 
to the dead pieces of nature, interiors, exercises in flower-painting 
deftly combined with old china and glass, Mr. W. J. Muckley’s 
“ An Offering” (1176) is a broad and vigorous study of poppies 
with good decorative value. Miss Kate Hayllar’s “ The Old 
Brocaded Gown” (1176) is cleverly wrought, though too _—_ and 
clean. Mr. Hamilton Jackson's “ Lily-time” (1231) is a faithful 
study of a corner in an old-fashioned garden, the kind of work popu- 
larized by Mrs. Allingham, and invested with true pathos and 
poetry by Frederick Walker. The famous Jackdaw of Rheims is 
the subject of Mr. Ernst Jessop’s clever and humorous drawing, 
“The Accursed” (1470). “ The Gold Room” (1273) of Miss 
Anna Alma-Tadema, an elaborate study of an interior, shows great 
technical accomplishment in many directions, besides the well- 
trained sensitive observation of the artist. The lighting is admir- 
able. Mr. W. F. Garden’s studies of leafless woods (1202 and 
1244) arecurious examples of painstaking fidelity. The technique 
of the former is little removed from a good tinted photograph; 
the latter, equally faithful and studied, has a quality of tone and 
atmosphere that ameliorates the sense of labour and the too- 
evident pains of the mere copyist. Mr. R. W. Allan's “ Funeral 
of Thomas Carlyle” (1395) is an impressive presentment of a 
dismal scene, the forlorn sentiment of which is powerfully ren- 
dered. The murky rainy atmosphere, the approaching funeral 
coaches, and the groups of villagers lining the lone highway, form 
a striking picture, capable of fuller and yet more salient de- 
velopment. Among landscapes and sea-pieces of merit are Mr. 
Sigmund's broad and breezy “ Near — ” (1187), Mr. Yeend 
King’s “ Streatley” (1213), Mr. T. M. Hemy’s “ Shipping on the 
Thames” (1201), and Mr. W. A, Ingram’s “ Golden Eve” (1426) 
—a subtle and delicate rendering of sunset, with a foreground of 
shadowed cliffs and houses, and the calm sheeny sea, with the 
sails of the Brixham trawlers in the glowing a “The 
Fishermen’s Hospital” (1247), by Mr. Joseph Nash, little of 
the artist’s skilful characterization. Mr. Colin B. Phillip’s tran- 
scripts of Scottish scenery, “Cir Mhor” (1287), and “ Loch 
Torridon ” (1289), are broad and simple in method, and fine in 
colour. In Mr. Otto Scholderer’s not very pleasing “An Old 
Volume” pay Pe study of a girl reading—the absorbed ex- 
pression of the shaded face is excellently given. Another good 
study, and more Academic, is Miss Dealy’s “ In Doubt” (1259), 
a girl in white and dark green velvet. Mr. Arthur Croft's 
large sea-coast study, “A Fragment of Nature’s Architec- 
ture, Tintagel” (1173) fails in impressiveness, despite the 
unusual scale of the artist's design. It shows careful and 
elaborate handicraft and veracious atmospheric tone; more than 
be is to be looked for in any effective treatment of so grandiose 
a theme. 

Messrs. Hogarth & Sons, of Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, 
have on view a choice and very interesting collection of drawings 
by Turner. The exhibition comprises some forty examples, and 
is remarkably representative and varied. Almost all the phases of 
the artist's development may be studied together, and so arra’ 
that the study is both suggestive and profitable. The earlier 
specimens, with their broad, luminous effects, their sobricty of 
colour, and direct simple method, curiously contrast with the 
elaborate artistry and the glowing force of later and more 
splendid manifestations. The collection is headed by a little 
study in pencil, “ Water Plants,” an interesting relic. “ Water 
Mill and Bridge, Wales,” is wrought with exceeding delicacy 
of touch in grey monotone. The little drawing “Church and 
Windmill” is but an exercise compared with others in the 
collection, but its delicate rendering of warm ditfused light is a 


foretaste of the painter's subsequent mastery of the problems of 
atmospheric light and warmth. In their different methods, the 
nobly wrought “On the Dorsetshire Coast,” the tiny “ Hampstead 
Heath,” and the mysterious and sombre “ Oystermouth Castle,” are 
particularly interesting, as significant of the artist’s range of 
expression and versatility. The crowning glories of the collection 
are the brilliant quartet engraved by Byrne, the “ Distant View 
of Chester,” the “ Wickham,” the “ Abingdon, from the Thames 
Navigation,” and the “ Eton, from the Slough Road.” The 
wonderful foreground of rock and water in the “ Mountain Scene” 
(27) might well be the text of one of the most moving and 
memorable chapters in Modern Painters, Other notable draw- 
ings are the “Italian Lake Scene,” which Mr. Whistler should 
ore; the “ Harlech Castle ”; the lurid sunset “ On the Southern 
Coast” (39), and the superb “ Aldborough,” portentous of storm, 
with its prodigious potency of colour, engraved for the “ England 
and Wales” series, but unpublished. With these are several 
portraits of Turner, including Dance’s youthful and sentimental 
rofile of 1801, and the well-known drawing, “The Fallacy of 
ope,” published by Messrs. Hogarth in 1851. 


INDUSTRIAL REMUNERATION. 


OOD intentions and public spirit are always deserving of 
respect, yet the feeling with which one reads the Report of 
the Industrial Remuneration Conference, held last January at 
Prince’s Hall, is not always respectful. An Edinburgh gentleman, 
who wishes to remain nameless, impressed by the spread of 
Socialism, desired to contribute what in him lay to the solution 
of the question, What are the best means, consistent with 
justice and equity, for bringing about a more equal division of the 
daily products of industry between capital and labour? It is 
obvious that no material step towards the solution of this ques- 
tion can be made without experiment. From experience alone 
can we learn, for example, the limits of co-operative enterprise ; 
the extent to which the working classes can be given an interest in 
production by profit-sharing; the advantages and disadvantages of 
nt proprietorship ; or, to go at once to the extreme, the prac- 
ticability of Communism itself. And if we are to gain this ex- 
perience without violent revolution, we have to look alone to careful 
experiments conducted by men of trained intelligence, full leisure, 
and considerable wealth. In some small degree, no doubt, one 
unprepared for making such experiments may increase our know- 
ledge by studying what has been done by others in this field, and 
acquainting us with the results at which he has arrived. But 
the nameless Edinburgh gentleman felt indisposed orincompetent to 
undertake either of these modes of solving the question which 
interested him, He applied, therefore, to seven gentlemen to assist 
hiw in carrying out his idea. One wonders whether he had any 
personal acquaintance with these gentlemen, or even had in- 
formed himself as to their peculiar notions, so difficult is it to 
guess on what principle of selection he acted. But, on readi 
through the names, one can easily understand the hurry in whi 
they were to shift as much as possible from their shoulders the 
responsibility they had undertaken. They associated with them- 
selves, therefore, certain members nominated by the Statistical 
Society, and the Joint Committee so formed afterwards added other 
members. The Committee then decided upon a Conference to sit 
three days, during which no fewer than twenty-seven papers were 
read, and several discussions were held, in which numerous members 
took part, for the purpose of threshing out a question that is 
agitating the civilized world and is threatening to revolutionize 
the very organization of society itself! It would be interesting to 
learn if the nameless Edinburgh gentleman issatisfied with this mode 
of carrying out his project. The programme of the Conference 
was as little calculated to aid the object aimed at as its idea. For 
example, the first day was devoted to the discussion of the question, 
“ Has the increase of the products of industry within the last 
hundred years tended most to the benefit of capitalists and em- 
ployers, or to that of the working classes, whether artisans, 
labourers, or others; and in what relative proportions in any 
given period?” The least objection to this inquiry is that it was 
not pertinent to the matter before the Conference. Even if it 
could be answered, it would in no way have advanced the object 
the nameless Edinburgh gentleman had in view, unless, indeed, 
it be assumed that a hundred years ago the condition of the work- 
ing classes was so fuirly satisfactory, and that since then their 
—— has been so great and so permanently assured that we 
ave nothing more to do than to leave to time to work out their 
perfect regeneration. But that assumption, we take for granted, 
no well-informed man would be inclined to make. It is a more 
serious objection that the question suggests a conclusion which 
almost excuses the nonsense of those other extreme partisans who 
are constantly telling us that while the rich are growing richer 
the poor are growing poorer. The first day of the Conference 
was, in fact, utterly wasted either in class recrimination or in 
producing statistics and making assertions which prove nothing. 
The programme of the second and third days was less open to 
objection, Apart from the special occasion, some ot the papers 
read were very interesting and instructive. We would especiall 
instance Mr. Sedley Taylor's paper on profit-sharing and i 
Adolphe Smith’s on the principles and policy of the French work- 
men’s, or possibilist,” party. But exhaustiveness and 
were, of course, impossible under the conditions, and few of the 
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even aimed at offering a direct answer to the questions pro- 
Ln nM The subject of discussion for the second day was, “ Do 
any remediable causes influence prejudicially the continuity of in- 
dustrial employment, the rates of wages, and the well-being of the 
working classes?” One would expect in the discussion of this 
question an attempt to analyse the influences acting on industrial 
employment; to point out those which are prejudicial; to show 
how these could be prevented, neutralized, or restricted ; and to 
suggest how beneficial influences could be strengthened and intro- 
duced. But there was nothing of the kind. There were, as 
we have said, some interesting papers setting forth what has 
already been done in the way of attempts to improve the con- 
dition of the working classes, but little systematic attempt 
at analysis. The influences affecting industrial employment 
may roughly be classed under two heads—those which pro~ 
ceed from want of invegrity and those which result from ig- 
norance. If, for example, every one could be trusted to strictly 

out all his obligations, how immensely would the cost 
and labour of management be diminished. All mere super- 
vision could be entirely dispensed with, and management would 
be confined to planning and giving orders. So, on the other 
hand, under the same circumstances, coffin ships, pestiferous mines 
and dangerous structures would cease to exist. It would be 
Utopian to expect that every one can be made strictly con- 
scientious ; but integrity can be greatly increased by better educa- 
tion and by the pressure of a strong and healthy public opinion. 
Even more important, however, than want of integrity in pre- 
judicially affecting industrial remuneration is want of knowledge. 
A good education, not confining the word to mere book learning, 
would improve immensely the efficiency of labour and would also 
ensure greater certainty of employment. 


exists no machinery for bringing into immediate communica- 
tion those who have employment to give and those who are 


seeking employment. For want of proper training, again, there 


can be no serious doubt that this country is losing ground in 


the competition with foreign countries. 


German. But perhaps there is no way in which ignorance is so 
fatal as in the disregard of sanitary laws. Sickness and death are 
perhaps the most fruitful sources of pauperism. In sickness the 
savings of the family are spent, and death deprives the wife and 
the young family of the bread-winner. Yet the majority of work- 
people carry on their avocations under unsanitary conditions. To 
some extent, no doubt, this is due to the tact that the observance 
of sanitary laws is often costly ; but much more frequently it is 
the result of simple ignorance. And the unsanitary condition of 
mines, workshops, and factories is not to be attributed to employers 
alone. Very often the employed are quite as guilty as their 
masters, On all sides the disregard of sanitary laws largely pro- 
ceeds from sheer ignorance. 

The subject for consideration on the third day was thus 
stated, “ Would the more general distribution of capital or 
land, or the State management of capital or land, promote or 
impair the production of wealth and the welfare of the com- 
munity?” And the debate showed that a very considerable 
number of those present were in favour of the nationalization of 
land. Communism proper did not number many adherents. At 
the same time, the dislike of competition had evidently generated 
a kind of sympathy for collectivism. It is not easy to judge 
how far the Conference in its hankering after the nationalization 
of the land represents any considerable body of opinion in the 
country. The gentlemen who were invited to read papers by the 
Comm:ttee were probably selected rather because it was believed that 
they had something to say which was worth listening to than that 
they actually had a large following in the country. And the in- 
fluence of the representatives of political associations is probably 
much smaller than the noise they make. Political associations 


are composed, for the most part, of energetic, active, clever men; 


but their weight is not in all cases proportionate to their self- 


assertion. No doubt, where the few are ready to devote the time © 


necessary to found and keep up these political associations, there 
are many sympathizers less sanguine or less energetic. And it 


is also to be borne in mind that in periods of excitement a few | 


energetic and able men exercise an influence much greater 
than their real following would justify. But, — the whole, 
we are inclined to think that, even as regards the nationaliza- 
tion of the land, there is little popular feeling outside the small 
class specially amenable to such influence as Mr. George's agi- 
tation, while communism proper has hardly atfected the bulk 
of the working classes. It is evident, too, from the proceedings 
that no real consideration has been given to the difficulties of 
working-out either the nationalization of land or the national- 
ization of other property. How personal liberty could be pre- 
served in a communistic State does not seem to have been at all 
the subject of serious thought, nor how corruption, nepotism, 
and mismanagement could be prevented. The prejudicial effects 
of free competition upon wage-earners is keenly telt by the think- 
ing portion of the working classes, and, therefore, any system that 
promises to diminish those effects naturally wins for itself a cer- 
tain sympathy. It is easy to understand, therefore, the kind of 
vague favour with which communistic and land nationalization 
schemes are listened to. But the strong common sense of the 


Every employer of | 
labour is aware how difficult it is to find competent servants, | 
and yet we all know that competent servants abound. There 


Technical education has | 
been for a long time more carefully attended to upon the Con- | 
tinent than here, and, consequently, our workpeople are less | 
skilful than many Continental workpeople, more particularly the | 


working classes saves them from the adoption of such systems. 
The very strength of Trades-Unionism, in fact, which absorbs in 
itself almost all the energy and intelligence of the working classes, 
is an antidote against communism. The Trades-Union leaders 
are certainly not disposed to look with favour upon a scheme 
which would destroy all personal initiative and personal liberty, 
and place all enterprise at the disposal of the State. Trades- 
Unionism has this in common with all forms of collectivism; it 
regards unrestrained competition as an unmixed evil. But while 
it would limit and control competition, it would not destroy it; 
above all, it would not get rid of individualism. Even while 
subjecting the individual of exceptional skill and ability to dis- 
advantages for the good of his class, it does not aim at stam ing 
out or even stunting his individuality. It respects individ 
rights while endeavouring to protect those of the class. It _— 
ceeds, in short, upon the traditional lines of English public effort, 
_and looks with aversion upon schemes for elevating the class by 
_ enslaving the individual. 


MUSIC AT THE INVENTIONS. 


# top: beginning of the special series of concerts and lectures 
at the Inventions gives the final touch of completeness to the 
representation of music. It is a matter for regret that the music- 
room should be found too small for the accommodation of the large 
_ audiences attracted to the concerts of historic music, the first of 
| which was given in the Albert Hall on Wednesday by the Round, 
Catch, and Canon Club. The various pianoforte recitals have 
clearly demonstrated the superiority of the music-room over the 
Albert Hall, and it has not been inconveniently crowded. 
nized to test the merits of the various pianos exhibited, these 
recitals vary as much as the instruments, and display equal diver- 
sity of wy e in the performers. Mr. Charles Hallé, Mr. Pauer, 
Mr. A. Victor Benham, and Mme. Viard-Louis are among the 
pianists who have already appeared ; and Mr. Oscar Beringer and 
Signor Carlo Ducci are announced as additions to the list, which 
certainly represents many schools, With respect to organ recitals 
there is no ground-to complain of their infrequency. Four, five, 
and even six recitals in the day should satisfy those who put 
‘quantity before quality. Unfortunately the programmes in too 
many instances have been glutted with music of the cheap and 
popular kind wholly inappropriate to the instrument. Modern 
songs and marches, fantasia arrangements of operatic airs, and 
other items neither rich nor rare mingle with the noble numbers 
of the masters. The executive should sternly discountenance any 
illustration of the music of the streets. It is fair to add that 
several performers, among them Mr. W. S. Hoyte, respect art and 
1 = to their powers by interpreting Bach and Corelli and 
ndel. 

The Historie Loan Collection in the Albert Hall Gallery is now 
to be studied in complete order, though the much-needed cata- 
logue is not yet issued. The arrangement of the MSS. and in- 
struments of this magnificent collection merits the highest com- 
mendation. All that is needed is a guide, with the various 
objects classified, that the bewildered visitor may utilize his 
wanderings among the maze of marvels and delights. The pic- 
| tures, prints, and autographs; the manuscript scores of Handel ; 

the beautiful illuminated missals, antiphoners, graduals, and other 
| liturgical books would alone suftice for pleasure and interest. The 
| instruments, however, are the worthy and complete complement 
of the exhibition. Here, temptingly displayed in glass cases, are 
| the spoils of Cremona and Brescia, the masterpieces of Stradi- 
| varius and Amati, of Guarnerius and his school; the famous 
“ Helier Strad,” with its ornate inlaying, lent by Mr. Compton; 
| and “the King” violoncello, by Amati, presented to Charles IX. 
of France by the Pope, painted with elaborate devices, and lent 
| by the Rev. A. H. Bridges. Another remarkable Stradivarius is 

from Mr, Oldaker’s collection. Mr. John McGowan contributes 
| several fine violins, and a viola by Guarnerius dated 1676. Mr. 
Sydney Courtauld’s Guarnerius violin dated 1703 is a beautiful 
| specimen of the craft. The collection of old stringed instruments 
is so e and so full of precious examples one visit cannot 
exhaust its interest. Mr. Donaldson’s cases of lutes and man- 
| dolines, chiefly Spanish, include some exceedingly valuable instru- 
ments of exquisite workmanship. One of the finest violins in the 
collection is an Amati from Her Majesty's collection, dated 1679. 

The collection of harpsichords, spinets, and allied ancestors of 
the pianoforte is not less full of variety and interest. The modern 
“ grand,” as represented by Mr. Alma-Tadema’s ornate Broadwood, 
may be com with all the many phases of development ex- 
hibited by such instruments as the square piano by Zumpe, 1766, 
lent by Messrs. Broadwood, and the upright square by Southwell, 
1798, lent by Mr. Gilbey. Some very quaint and beautiful in- 
struments line the walls of the gallery, suggestive of the Georgian 
age and the pathos of the touch of the vanished hand. Here are 
Messrs. Chappell’s curious double spinet, by Hans Riickers the 
elder, and more archaic virginal by Leversedge, with its 

intings of St. James’s Park and the courtly pageant of the second 

harles’s days. From the Conservatoire of Brussels come some 
of the most perfect specimens of these worn and faded but ever- 
beautiful instruments, including a regal which the Committee of 
the Historic Concerts intend to use in one of their concerts. A 
good example of early provincial manufacture is the spinet 
Thomas Haxby, of York, 1764. Voiceless though they are, 
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thin and quavering their response to the touch, these harpsichords 
and spinets are of dignity and the mute appeal that is trul 
eloquent. If these instruments are so pathetic of aspect, muc 
more moving are those invested with historic associations. The 
guitar of David Rizzio, the virginal of Queen Elizabeth—though 
this ascription is disputed—and the clavichord of Handel are a 
few of these precious and suggestive examples. 

Among the autographs is an important series contributed by 
Mr. Julian Marshall, with many curious prints and sketches. 
These comprise letters and MS. music by J. 8. Bach, Beethoven, 
Gluck, Spontini, Purcell, Calcott, and many others, some of which 
are hung on the wall beyond inspection. Portraits of Handel 
form a little self-contained collection, including Thornhill’s, and 
one by Denner, lent by Mr. Littleton. Weber is represented in 
many ways; by several autographs, by three sketches of the 
musician conducting Der Frewschiitz and other prints, and by a 
cast of the composer’s hand very characteristic of his sensitive 
poetic temperament. The most interesting of the Beethoven 
autographs is his will, an affecting and impressive document for 
all students of his stormy life. Nothing in the collection is more 
full of pathos, more certain to touch the heart and stir the 
emotions, than this eloquent witness to that heroic nature. The 
whole collection abounds in similar links that unite the artistic 
world of to-day with a past which is brought so near as to be 
almost present with us. The oft-quoted letter of Beethoven to 
Moscheles, thanking the Philharmonic Society for the benefit of 
one hundred pounds, is but another instance. The Philharmonic 
Society is yet with us, but the world of art in all of its vast con- 
tinents, in music or the drama, in letters or the fine arts, is without 
its Beethoven. 


RACING. 


] Saggener-v form is often reversed at Ascot, and backers had an 
unpleasant instance of this on the Wednesday of the late 
meeting. A year ago, Luminary had beaten Child of the Mist 
by three lengths for the Ascot Biennial Stakes for two-year-olds, 
so he was now very naturally made a better favourite than Child 
of the Mist for the Ascot Biennial Stakes for three-year-olds; yet 
Child of the Mist beat him by half a dozen lengths. Pepper and 
Salt, the winner of the much more valuable Prince of Wales's 
Stakes, was half-way between them. Reverting for a moment to 
the Prince of Wales's Stakes, we may observe that the merits of 
Pepper and Salt’s victory in that race are considerably lessened 
if Royal Hampton’s powers have been reduced through one of 
his hips being a little down. If this hip interferes with his 
action, as some critics allege, it is a great pity, for his “ racing 
shapes” are excellent. As Lonely had won the Oaks by a 
length and a half from St. Helena, it was generally supposed 
that she would be able to give her 7 lbs. for the Coronation 
Stakes, and she was made first favourite ; but the extra weight 
was too much for her, and soon after passing the distance she 
was beaten. St. Helena won by a neck from Cippolina and 
three-quarters of a length from Aveline, two fillies to whom 
she was giving 7 lbs. apiece. Possibly St. Helena may be 
better over a mile than a mile and a half, and she may have 
been in better order on the day than Lonely; for she looked cool 
enough after the race, whereas the winner of the Oaks sweated 
a good deal. Considering what a good horse Necromancer is 
supposed to be, it was surprising that he did not more easily 
shake off the three horses that finished within a length of him 
for the Fern Hill Stakes. Cormeille was a strong favourite 
for the Royal Hunt Cup, and 9 to 1 was laid against the 
winner, Eastern Emperor. The field included several very good- 
looking horses, such as Sweetbread, The Prince, Macieath, and 
the winner himself. Backers received one of the reverses for 
which Ascot is so famous, in the race for the Triennial Stakes, In 
the Whitsuntide Plate at Manchester Mr. Peck’s Philosophy had 


beaten Gay Hermit he seven lengths, and as they were now to | 
Ig. 


meet at the same weights over the same distance, 6 to 1 was laid 
upon the filly against the colt. Archer made the running on 
Philosophy to the distance, where Waits brought up Gay Hermit 
and fought the race out with great skill, winning by three-quarters 
of a length, The winner, who it will be remembered had won the 
Woodcote Stakes at Epsom only a fortnight before Ascot, was 

tly admired, especially for his length and fine shoulders; but 
i & still rather unfurnished. In Child of the Mist's second 
race he was run within a neck by Willie Darling, while Dandie 
Dinmont was a bad third. He was giving 7 lbs. to each of them. 
In the Prince of Wales's Stakes Dandie Dinmont had been second 
and Willie Darling fourth. It would not be like Ascot if Mr. 
Jardine were not to win a race there. Borneo won the Visitors’ 
Plate for him on the Wednesday, after starting first favourite, 
on the strength of his victory in the Manchester Cup. 

The first race on the Thursday was the St. James's Palace 
Stakes of 1,550/., and the first favourite was Lord Calthorpe’s 
St. Honorat, for whom 4,000 guineas had been given last autumn. 
This was his first appearance in public, and a very ignoble one it 
was, for he could not go fast enough to keep up with the leaders 
beyond the bend into the straight. The race was won easily 
by Lord Bradford’s Sheraton, a 10 to 1 outsider, who had run 
well as far as Tattenham Corner in the Derby. Luminary ran 
wretchedly, and he is clearly a very different horse from what 

was a year A fraction of odds was laid on Cormeille 
for the New Biennial; but here again a mistake was made, for 


Fantail won easily. In spite of the severe illness from which 
St. Gatien had suffered in the spring, his trainer was able to 
bring him to the post for the Ascot Oup. He won easily, but 
he had a poor field to beat. Saraband won his second race 
during the meeting in the New Stakes, of 1,160/., the third of 

e e up his dozen. . aps in most, 
jndges consider Baraband the best two-year-olds that 

ve yet run in public this season. There are, however, critics 
who look with suspicion on his hocks. Odds were laid on Duke of 
Richmond for the Rous Memorial Stakes. The moment the flag 
fell K. Tomlinson jumped away with the lead on Lord Bradford's 
ged pe Isobar, Isonomy, a colt that had never run 
in public before and against whom 20 to 1 was Jaid at the start. 
He then followed the same tactics that he had found so success- 
ful both at Leicester and Epsom with Whitelock, and dashed 
away with extravagant running, in defiance of scientific principles. 
The celebrated jockeys quite ignored this mere running-maker, 
and rode against each other without reference to him. When, 
however, Archer proceeded to “come” with the favourite at the 
Spagnoletti board, no doubt with the intention of winning “in a 
canter by a head,” he found to his disgust that Tomlinson was 
out of reach of even the most artistic of dashes. Thisis one story. 
Another is that, in spite of his curby hocks, Isobar is a wonder- 
fully good horse. 

It would have been hard if Dandie Dinmont had not won a 
race during the week, after galloping “round about,” as the 
Americans say, so bravely for both the Prince of Wales’s Stakes 
and the Ascot Derby, and he succeeded in winning a Triennial of 
6171. tos. for Prince Soltykoff. For the Prince of Wales's Stakes, 
Pepper and Salt had beaten him by four lengths, at even weights ; 
now, when receiving 12lbs., Dandie Dinmont beat Pepper and 
Salt by two lengths. Backers laid 7} to 2 on Storm Light, the 
winner of the Tuesday’s Maiden Plate, for the Windsor Castle 
Stakes ; but Archer could neither coax nor compel her to gallop,and 
Cannon won on Fullerton, who started at 20 tor. At last, Lord 
Hartington won a rather important race, the Wokingham Stakes of 
825/., with his gelding, Corunna. Unfortunately, racing prizes but 
rarely fall to the share of this noble owner. ‘The Alexandra Plate 
was won by St. Gatien, who finished half a dozen lengths in front of 
Hermitage. St. Gatien, who has run as a two-year-old, a three- 
year-old, and a four-year-old, has never been beaten. He won three 
two-year-old races, ran a dead heat for the Derby, won the Gold 
Vase at Ascot from Tristan and Corrie Roy, two of the most cele- 
brated horses then in training, the Cesarewitch, under the heaviest 
weight ever carried to victory by a three-year-old for that race, 
the Free Handicap Sweepstakes, and the Jockey Club Cup. And 
now he has just won the Ascot Cup and ‘the Alexandra Plate. 
Bendigo, who had not run in public since he won the Lincolnshire 
Handicap, came out for the rich Hardwicke Stakes and won it by 
four lengths from Willie Darling, who has not been so lucky as 
Dandie Dinmont, his companion in the Prince of Wales’s Stakes 
and Ascot Derby. Bendigo, in two gallops this year, has won 
| 4.451. Although the favourites won in a good many instances, 
| we fear that backers had far from a happy time of it at Ascot. 
That meeting was singularly devoid of fine finishes, but much of 

the racing was interesting. 


| 


SCOTCH FISHERIES. 


HE annual Reports of the Scotch f ishery Board are beginning 
to be a really valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
aflairs piscatorial ; and the volume published a few days ago con- 
tains a mine of information about the rivers and seas of North 
Britain, their produce and abilities. An undoubted ad- 
vance has been made in all the departments of practical science, 
as far as it affects sea-fishing, since public interest in the matter 
was first thoroughly aroused by the famous exhibition at South 
Kensingtow; and with reports such as this to draw upon for 
| statistics there ought to be no difficulty in ascertaining within the 
next few years how the great fishing industries of these islands 
_ can be helped up into something like the improved position they 
deserve to occupy. 
| ‘The subjects dealt with in this Report for 1884 are so numerous 
that ina short article itis necessary to select a few only of the most 
prominent, leaving unnoticed a great many which are well worth 
the attention of the political economist as well as of legislato 
philanthropists, and sportsmen. ‘There is, for instance, a long an 
able report by Professor Ewart on Fish Culture in America, which 
it would be impossible to summarize and useless to quote from, as 
every line of it is of the highest interest in considering what is to 
be done to increase our own food supply. Then there is the special 
report by Mr. Archibald Young on the salmon rivers of North 
Scotland, giving a detailed account of the condition of each of 
them, and pointing out in many cases exactly what is required to 
be done for removing the disadvantages ander which they now 
labour. Only the local landowners and lessees can properly 
| appreciate the value of each of these chapters in the history of the 
rivers mentioned; but it is easy to understand from a glance at 
any one of the eighty pages occupied by Mr. Young's paper 
how enormous would be the guin to rod-lishers as well as 
to the trade and to the consumers if the several improve- 
ments advocated by him could be effected. Attached to this 
paper is a coloured map which deserves more particular mention, 
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It shows at a glance the size, position, and names of the fishery 
districts into which Scotland + been divided under the Salmon 
Fishery Acts of 1862 and 1868, distinguishing those which have 
District Boards to manage them from those which have not. The 
practical advantage of this is that it enables one to see at once 
which are the districts along the west coast, and in some few 
other situations, unprovided with these authorities, and to under- 
stand the explanation given by Mr. Young, who finds that under 
existing circumstances those districts are too poor in money and 
resources to make it worth while to appoint separate for 
them. The map also serves another important purpose. It 
shows by red and blue crosses the exact spots where there exist 
obstructions which partially or wholly bar the passage of 
#almon, and so deprive the rivers affected of half their value for 
breeding purposes. The removal of these obstructions is one of 
the principal problems dealt with in the detailed reports, which in 
many cases suggests devices as interesting from an engineering 
point of view as they are to the naturalist and the angler. At 
the Falls of Tummel, for instance, there is an obstruction which 
cuts off no less than thirty miles of river and 20,000 acres of 
lochs. To artificially bridge over the obstacle, it is proposed 
to provide one of the “ Macdonald fishways,” which will be 
constructed—if it has not already by this time been finished 
—by excavating a large part of the rock on the Faskally 
side of the river, and making a tunnel of 23 ft., forming a 
half-hidden , the existence of which will hardly be sus- 
gen by visitors to the picturesque scenery of Falls, 
he estimated cost is under 350/., which is certainly not much to 
pay for the opening out of the large 7 of water now closed to 
migratory on. These Macdonald fishways or ladders have 
been employed in Norway for enabling the salmon to surmount a 
waterfall 89 ft. high, and in the United States 10,000/. has recently 
been voted for applying one to the great falls of the Potomac 
River, which are 72 ft. high. A capital specimen of a fish- 
ladder of an earlier design, planned by Mr. Bateson, is described 
in the notice of the river Fleet in Sutherlandshire, to which it 
was fitted more than fifteen years ago. The length of it is 
378 yards, and the fish are taken by it up an exceedingly precipi- 
tous incline, at a gradient of about one foot in four, by means of 
a series of twenty-three pools, Of these there are two sets ; first 
a large pool on the right and a small one on the left, then a large 
one on the left and a small one on the right, and soon. The 
“adder” winds round the fall up a natural hollow or ravine, and 
the fish arrived at the top of it find themselves more than 60 ft. 
above the water in which they were when they began the ascent. 
The cost of this work was about 60o0i,, and it is “ unquestionably 
the earliest successful attempt in Scotland to pass salmon over a 
great natural obstriction.” 

A valuable part of the Report is that which repeats the oft-told 
tale of injuries to rivers done by pollution, by poaching, and by 
Ulicit or unsportsmanlike methods of abstracting the fish. There 
are some amazing revelations as to the abominations which are 
poured into the Leven and the Clyde and other rivers. Evidences 
of poaching present themselves in abundance in many of the dis- 
tricts where there are no Boards; and a special account is given 
ef the practice known on the West coast as “ scringing.” For a 
number of years past the salmon-fishing, and still more the sea- 
trout fishing, in the Argyllshire rivers, and in many bays and 
streams for several miles along the coast to the north and south 
of Oban, have been terribly injured by this species of poaching. 
“ Tt is notorious that nine-tenths of the sea-trout sold in the Oban 
fish-shops and consumed in the local hotels during the summer 
and autumn months are supplied by the scringers.” These are for 
the most part men who, under the pretence of fishing for herrings 
and other sea fish, deliberately and systematically lay themselves 
out to catch salmon and trout without paying the smallest 
attention either to the law or to the rights of the fishing owners. 
They operate with a strong herring net with a deep bag, some- 
times fishing from the shore in 
sometimes in deep water, having the net between two boats, 
which make a wide sweep and then come together. Complaints 
have been made on all hands ever since 1870, but the mischief was 
found last summer to be as rife as ever, and the only means 
of putting a stop to it would be to adopt some vigorous repressive 
measures. The combination of a ale of small fishing districts 
into one would meet the objection of expense involved in appointing 
a separate Board for each one of them ; but-the county police an 
coastguard would have to be ordered to render assistance, steam 
launches should be started for purposes of protection, and a right 
—* conferred on the police of searching suspected persons 
an ts. 

A rather more hopeful and cheerful tone is noticeable in that 
part of the Report which tells of the inquiries made as to the 
possibility of introducing scientific fish cultivation into England 
and Scotland. The funds necessary for conducting such inquiries 
were not, indeed, forthcoming until October, as it had taken the 
Home Department all the summer and most of the autumn to 


arrive at the conclusion that 1,000/. could be voted for these | 


objects. But, in the meantime, the loan of a small steam yacht by 
Professor Ewart made it possible to continue some small experi- 
ments in the Cromarty and Dornoch Firths ; and when the grateful 
news arrived that the 1,000/. was to be doled out by Government, 
this gentleman was despatched to America to inspect the fish- 
hatching etations in Canada and the principal laboratories of the 
United States Fish Commission. The result of his expedition is 
embodied in a special Report by Professor Ewart, which will be of 


net-and-coble fashion, 


inestimable value as a guide to the formation of similar stations 
and works in this country. To this document the Professor has 
appended a few brief remarks as to what ought first to be done 
in Scotland in order to imitate the success of the American Com- 
mission, “It can hardly be said,” as he points out, “ that the 
work has yet been seriously begun.” Numerous Royal Com- 
missions have been appointed, but they have “ done little more 
than indicate that our knowledge of fish problems is extremely 
meagre.” But these problems are evident enough; and as they 
can only be solved by experiments on a large scale, it is im- 
peratively necessary that, if they are attempted at all, they must be 
carried on at the public expense through one of the Government 
Departments. And in order even to make a beginning it is in- 
dispensable to construct in place hatching 
and rearing purposes, provided with a constant supply of pure sea 
water, which can Sa oagatonel at will. Secondly, there must 
be laboratories where systematic investigation may be made 
into the habits and family life of marine fishes ; and, thirdly, there 
must be boats and other appliances for carrying on this work, 
and also a power of ting the fishing in territorial waters. 
By this means only will it be possible to ascertain what is the food 
of. the various marine creatures, their period of growth, their 
length of life, their prejudices in the choice of spawning places, 
and the causes of their migrations. It is a deplorable thing that 
we should have been so long without reliable information as to 
these matters ; and it would be a disgrace to the nation, after all 
that has been said and written during the last three years, if we 
now refused to take steps to atone for our former indifference. 


A MODERN PYTHIAS. 


HOSE who denounce our public life, 
Its hollow friendships, strife, 
With satire overdone, 
Must find discomfiture complete 
When in one Cabinet they meet 
Two hearts that beat as one. 


Orestes and his Pylades 

Were never closer friends than these, 
Ay! though the cynic snarls, 

As Nisus to Euryalus, as 

Was Damon, say, to Pythias, 
So Joseph is to Charles, _ 

S) e that an ill-assorted pair 

in cemedy share, 
While strict historic truth 

In closest sympathy presents 

Joseph of noble sentiments 
And Charles of stormy youth. 


The junior aids no screen-scene plot 
Against a senior, who does not 
Malign the younger’s name ; 
oe only seeks his country’s 
And Charles but 
No rivalry of private ends 
Divides this pair of faithful friends, 
Though Charles is rarely dumb 
When Joseph speaks, but promptly then 
Reiterates to Chelsea men 
What Joseph says at Brum, 


When Joe, whose modest savings lie 
In Consqls’ sweet simplicity, 
Cries “‘ Land must ransom 
Then Charles—whose land investments chance 
To have been made in sunny France— 
Charles doesn’t say him nay. 

So, it fell out, when Irish crime 

Menaced with death before its time 

packed his trunks prepared to fli 

Charles, happening to get wind of it, 

Cried passionately “ No! 
“ What, Joseph! let you go alone? 
On the cold world unfriended thrown ? 
Nay, that shall never be ! 
What you propose I also do; 
The Government that loses you 
Must likewise part with me.” 
yy affected, Joe replied : 
“ Ah, Charles, to have you by my side, 
In exile as in place, 

Were joy indeed ; but two just now 
ht smash the Cabinet, and how 
hould we the party face?” 

“ Perish the party, then!” exclaimed . 

Enthusiastic Charles, inflamed 

With friendship’s generous glow— 

“ Mrs. Micawber’s words revert, 

I never, never will desert 


My honoured partner Joe! 


| | 
| 
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Besides, the People, think of them, 
They would, I fear, our course condemn 
‘00 rate action; they might sa: 
That jo were playing a ouble—eb ? 
The thing would never do.” 
Charles coughed and Deore Joe bowed his head ; 
“% er agree with that,” he said, 
“T think it very just. 
I will not, then, resign as yet, 
But wait until the Cabinet 
Breaks up, as soon it must. 


py free, for start ; 
, Stumping it through every part, 
Shall diligently try a 
To raise—at least I think I shall— 
A thorough shindy.” “Capital!” 
Cried Charles, “ and so shall I!” 
Joseph a moment stared and gasped ; 
Then, as his comrade’s hand he : 
Too moved almost to speak, 
He muttered, with convulsive gripe, 
“ Devotion of the heroic ! 
It borders on th’ antique 
*O fellow soldier, true and tried, 
I feel you will not quit my side, 
On any ground, until 


The People call us both to power.” 
Said Charles, “ Until that eer hour 
You bet I never will.” 


That is the situation ; so 
I think I’ve said enough to show, 
Despite the cynic’s snarls, 
That Pythias has met his match 
And Pylades is not a patch 
On this devoted Charles. 


REVIEWS. 


THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY AND FRANCE.* 


M MUNTZ has made the art of the Renaissance in Italy a 
¢ subject peculiarly his own. No writer of the present day 
has done so much to reach the actual facts of the artistic life of 
Italy, and to show the development of art in its historical sur- 
roundings. His two volumes, Arts a la Cour des Papes, were 
a rich treasure of documentary evidence for the history of the 
city which became the artistic capital of the world. Other writers 
had talked in generalities, or had confined themselves to one side 
of the history of art. M. Miintz searched the Papal account- 
books, and showed what was due to the patronage of a series of 
magnificent Popes. He vindicated for Pope Paul II., whom the 
Humanists branded as a barbarian, a special claim to recognition 
as one of the earliest, and certainly one of the most judicious, of 
art collectors. He enabled us to see clearly how the arts p 

in common and learned from one another. The jeweller, the silver- 
smith, the embroiderer, the worker in intarsia sometimes solves a 
problem whose solution has baffled the sculptor and the painter. 
An art whose productions are evanescent develops a beauty of 
detail which is absorbed without effort on his part into the more 
permanent works of the great artist. 

This pee we could see and judge for ourselves in the records 
of the Papal Court from 1417 to 1471, which M. Miintz’s industry 
laid before us. We only regret that he has for the last few years 
deserted his more important work as a researcher for the easier 
task of a popular writer. His book on Raphael deserved and 
received great commendation; but it showed that he had leaped 
to the end of his subject instead of advancing steadily towards it. 
His last volume is an important work; but it is only a laudable 
application to Italy of to which his pre- 
vious researches at Rome had gradually led. We should be glad 
to welcome M. Miintz back again to the field of his original 
inquiries, where much stil] remains for him to do. 

The book before us owed its origin to the liberality of the late 
Duc de Chaulnes, who was a well-known collector of the art 
treasures of the Renaissance time, and whv wished to leave some 
record of the lessons which his collection had taught him. He 
proposed to M. Miintz a joint work, which should deal with the 
expedition of Charles VIII. into Italy, and should trace its 
influence on a large scale. He gathered together material for a 
diplomatic history, and wished also to have a picture of the 
civilization and artistic development of France Italy at the 
period when they were brought into intimate relations, so that 
the results of those relations might be determined. For a time 
he and M. Miintz worked together; presently it was found better 
to separate the historical part of the work from that which dealt 
with society and art. The Duc de Chaulnes was prevented by 
illness and death from finishing his share in the task; but his 
papers will be edited in a short time. M. Miintz finished the 
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work which he had undertaken, and the will of the Duc de 
Chaulnes made provision for its publication. This book is an 
instance, all too rare, of the fruits of intelligent patronage 
supplying the means for useful research. The study of art can- 
not be pursued without ample materials. The Duc de Chaulnes 
enabled M. Miintz to obtain drawings of the choicest examples 
of every kind of art which he could di . The copious illus- 
trations of the volume enable the reader to judge for himself of 
the truth of M. Miintz’s conclusions. Illustrated volumes are 
common enough nowadays; but one who knows the subject sees 
ata glance that the aim of a publisher generally is to make a 
pretty volume without much reference to the value of the pictures. 
Subjects are chosen for illustration because they are easily 
accessible. Old engravings are reproduced in volume after 
range of obvious photographs which every traveller has e 

for himself. M. Miintz has had full liberty to select fs illus- 
trations for himself. Many of them are of things little known; 
many are of rare objects in private collections; all of them are 
deliberately chosen for a definite purpose. - The result is that 


M. Miintz’s have an air of rare distinction. 
M. Miintz’s book is divided into three The first is called 
“L'Esprit de la iére Renaissance,” the second deals with the 


Renaissance in the different capitals of Italy; the third treats of 
the Renaissance in France. e cannot say that the first of these 
parts contains anything that is new. M. Miintz has nothing to 
add to what Burckhardt has already told so admirably; but he 
gently pleads for a milder judgment of the religion and morality 
of the age which produced the beautiful works which he loves 
so well. This is a onable weakness, and we are glad to 
find some protest against the practice of clothing the Italy of the 
Renaissance with every sort of vice and depravity. t M. 
Miintz cannot induce us to believe that the age was other than 
corrupt and immoral. Then, as at other times, there was a sound 
remnant, and noble characters were never unknown in the world. 
We cannot, however, take Lorenzo de’ Medici as an example of a 
highly Christian spirit, though M. Miintz reminds us that he 
showed his piety on his death-bed. We cannot strike a balance 
between his Canti Carnescialeschi and his religious poems, so as to 
see in the latter “un chrétien profondément ému, animé de la foi 
la plus vive et la plus pure.” e men of the Renaissance took an 
outside view of life. To them paganism and Christianity were 
alike very good and useful things. They were ready to give a 
literary expression to motives selected impartially from both. 
They were not pre to throw off Christianity, nor to defend 
immorality as in itself; but the restraints of eer 
and of morality sat lightly upon them, They frankly put bo 
aside that they might increase their experience of life; but they 
were glad to come back to them from time to time as a 

shelter in time of need. The period of the Renaissance was 
immoral because the individual recognized no binding restraint 
upon his own activity, but went forth lightheartedly to seek his 
profit in the world. hether or no this isa necessary part of the 
artistic temper is quite another question. More than enough has 
been said about the relations between art and morality. It is best 
to study art within its own sphere, and leave other considerations. 
M. Mintz might have taken Lorenzo de’ Medici, Sigismondo 
Malatesta, Ludovico il Moro,and the rest, in their capacity as patrons 
of art. Their politics, their morals, or their religion, may wisely 
be left for the general historian. 

The second division of M. Miintz’s book is the most important. 

In it he deals with the different capitals of Italy, and shows their 
artistic activity during the fifteenth century. Milan, 
Padua, Verona, Venice, Ferrara, Mantua, Bologna, Urbino, 
Rimini, Florence, Perugia, Orvieto, Rome, and Naples in turn are 
passed under his review. The illustrations enable even a reader 
unfamiliar with many of these places to follow the writer's mean- 
ing with ease. M. Miintz writes with sobriety. He is not rhap- 
sodical, and is never overbalanced by enthusiasm. He is an 
intelligent and genial companion, who out of the fulness of his 
knowledge brings forth the things which on each occasion we 
want to know. He does not overwhelm us with erudition, but 
carries us pleasantly along with him in bis survey. 

The value of his method is very great. It is too much the 
fashion to study the arts separately, to be learned about painting, 
but to know nothing of sculpture or architecture. Others, again, 
study each artist separately, and endow their favourite with ex- 
ceptional excellences or find in his work traces of a a 
fineness of perception. M. Miintz asks his readers to throw 
one-sided prejudices aside. He bids them visit an Italian town and 
catch the meaning of its entire artistic life. The works of many 
nameless men have gone to make up the whole impression. 
Arabesques which, it may be, an architect rudely scrawled alo 
@ portal took shape under the mason’s hand, and thence aed 
into the decoration of some famous picture. The conventional 
groups of the sculptor were repeated by one master after another 
till one arose who gave them a supreme dignity, which remains 
as an immortal type. Great pictures which look strange and 
cold on the walls of « Northern museum regain some traces of 
their original meaning to one who knows where they first were 

laced, and for what surroundings they were designed. The 
ighest westhetic impression is composite, and comes from a general 
sense of fitness and harmony, It is the merit of M. Miintz that, 
without any affectation, his pages call up pictures of artistic life, 


‘| and awaken memories of things seen hurriedly or seen amiss, 


The third section of this volume, which is concerned with the 
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influence of Italy on France, is not very satisfactory. It is clear 
that M. Miintz is not at home with his subject, and is writing 
merely for the pm tad of giving an application to his volume. 
He trusts to the judgments of cthers, and shows traces of effort 
in piecing together fragments of information. The difficulty is 
always great in showing the influence of foreign ideas upon 
national development. One who works at such a subject gene- 
rally finds it best to work backwards. If M. Miintz had taken 
the French Renaissance in its full bloom, and then had con- 
sidered what elements could be traced backwards as a develop- 
ment of old traditions, and what elements were distinctly new, 
he might have gained a firm position for his investigation. As it 
is, he puts together notices of a few Italian artists who are known 
to have worked in France, and he tells us a little about Jean 
Fouquet and Michel Colombe. He claims generally that Italy 
gave a great impulse to France, but he scarcely succeeds in 
showing us either the period or the method in which its influence 
was exercised. Certainly the pages of Commines and the letters of 
Charles VIII. do not bear any traces of artistic appreciation of 
Italy. The French were amazed at its luxury, its splendour, 
and its comfort; but they were not prepared to understand the 
finer qualities of its art. Charles VIII.’s Uastle of Amboise was 


- suggested by the grandeur which he had seen in Italy; but 


France was not yet ready for an Italian palace. The Castle of 
Amboise turned out a feudal castle in its main conception. The 
need of safety and defence was greater than the need of the 
appliances of a cultivated life. France developed rapidly in the 
next generation. It was well for her that she did not learn too 
quickly, but carried something of mediaeval severity even into the 
ideas “¢ the new learning and the inspiration of the classical 
revi 


FOUR NOVELS.* 


AJOR HENRY A. HUNTINGTON, of Chicago, Illinois, 
adores, it seems, the works of the Queen Anne writers, 
and has done much to rescue from forgetfulness their convivial 
humanities, That he himself may not be overwhelmed with that 
oblivion from which he has so obligingly delivered Addison, 
Steele, Swift, and Pope, or at all events their convivial humanities, 
whatever they may be, is the dutiful care of Mr. Henry F. 
Keenan, the author of 7rajan. “The pundits” whom the Major 
reveres “ may,” we are told, “have put more wit in the ingra- 
tiating epigraphs to their patrons, but none subscribed their 
tribute with more hearty affection” than Mr. Henry F. Keenan 
subscribes his dedication of this novel to his friend the Major. 
But here we must pause to object to the implication which is 
contained in the terms “ more wit,” for our author most assuredly 
has put none into his “ ingratiating epigraph,” whatever that may 
be. Very likely he is quite innocent of laying claim to any, for 
he uses words at random, without even so much as stopping to 
think whether he or they have any meaning. A man whocallsthe 
writers of Queen Anne’s days pundits may very easily call his own 
ponderous dulness wit. However, this is more the Major's affair 
than ours. ‘Trajan is not, as might be supposed, an ancient Roman, 
buta modern Yankee. He is introduced to us in Paris just before 
the Franco-German War began, with the lines of his mouth deepen- 
ing with ashade of the malign as he became conscious that the 
imperial eye was upon him, and he takes his leave of us in New 
York married and a little stouter. In the interval his experiences 
are enough to thin any man. He gives the Empress his arm in 
her escape from Paris, gets kissed by Jules Favre for saving 
— life and so making the Republic possible, pays a visit 
to Bismarck, and finds him in high military boots and drinking a 
glass of mixed beer and champagne while he listens to his secretary, 
who is reading aloud a leader from the London Times. He is a 
ooo with the Archbishop of Paris, sees him murdered, and 
“the confused gurgling of insatiable execration” that is 
raised as the deed is done. In fact, he goes to more places and 
sees more horrors than could reasonably have been required of a 
dozen Special Correspondents. All these long pases are not, of 
course, filled with politicians and murderers. There is a wicked 
lady who has “a vengeful gleam in her satiny, orange-green eyes,” 
and there is a good lady “ who exacted homage by a conscious 
but subtly unobtrusive subordinated imperiousness.” There are 
characters enough and there are words enough. The only thing 
that is altogether wanting is a little common sense. 

The plot and the characters of Mr. Dowling’s The Hidden Flame 
are so absurd that they would almost disgrace the boards of a 
penny theatre. It is sad to see so much good paper, good ink, 
and good binding all wasted on such melancholy rubbish. He is 
not content with the outrageous extravagance of such melo- 
dramatic villains as those in whom he always delights. He must 
adda strong vein of superstition to the pile of rubbish that he 
heaps up. e Hidden Flame that gives its name to the story 
comes from a mysterious lamp with a very short chimney, that 


* Trajan: the History of a Sentimental Young Man ; with some Episodes 
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had been made by Benvenuto Cellini, “that celebrated and 
tempestuous Florentine.” It had in itself a mystery—the mystery, 
namely, that “ the oil-cistern held a supply sufficient to last burn- 
ing full for two days and two nights, and the wick, being of 
asbestos, required neither trimming nor renewing during that 
time.” The tradition of the lamp had been held in the Lyster 
family for a come of hundred years. To learn its secret was for 
any one out of the family dangerous—even to death. The heroine, 
Muriel Lyster, imparts it to one of the two dull villains of the 
tale in the belief that he is her cousin, John Lyster. He could 
not repress a shudder when he learnt it, for it sounded ominous. 
Well he might shudder both for himself and her. She, it turns 
out, is not a Lyster, and goes mad, while he, whose real name 
was Berl, is drowned. But we are anticipating events. We are 
first introduced to him as he is engaged in a desperate struggle 
with a brother villain, Edward Rolt. The two men had some 
while before attempted to murder an old gentleman, the head 
of the family of the Lysters. They had failed, but they had 
hitherto escaped suspicion. Berl, under the name of John 
Lyster, had become engaged to Muriel, who was believed to 
be the old gentleman’s granddaughter, and was living in his 
house. The old man dies. That very night Rolt is brought 
in senseless from a carriage accident. Berl undertakes to nurse 
him. The sick man returns to consciousness, Berl, wishing to 
get rid of an accomplice, tells him that he is going to pitch him 
headforemost out of one of the windows, From regard to old 
friendship he allows him to select which, “The man on the bed 
covered his eyes with his hand. The Magic Lamp flamed im- 
partially between the two.” A terrific struggle ensues. ‘ Some- 
thing clutched Berl’s throat. A human hand!” and in the end 
there was sent crashing through the window the marble top of a 
washing-stand. The villains thereupon come to terms,and Rolt is 
hidden away in an old mill that was as mysterious as the lamp, 
and that “drew day and night into its loathsome jaws, with 
shrieks and groans, the slimy waters of the race.” There Berl tries 
to murder him with poisoned sandwiches. He goes to look for 
his dead body with a virtuous young man, who, “ solicitor and 
man of the world as he was,” had been already greatly astonished 
by the mysterious lamp and the marble top of the washing-stand. 
They find a paper on which was written, ‘“ Murdered by poison. 
Toavoid rats here, craw] into river.—Edward Rolt.” Berl bursts 
into “a long, loud shriek of triumph. An echo of that shriek 
broke through the sound of water.” The solicitor “ thought the 
sound unusual, but not unaccountable. ‘It may be that some of 
the machinery has begun to move.’ With a cry Lyster covered 
his ears with his hands, saying, ‘No; that is the shriek of a 
machine which is sfilled for ever.’” The old family solicitor 
tries to persuade Muriel to break off her engagement. “She 
whispered fiercely the two words ‘ I won’t.’” He thereupon lets 
her sone that she is no Lyster. The two villains, who make 
several attempts to murder each other, now have a terrific struggle 
in the mill, which is full of holes “ in the splendidly rotten 
boards,” and has three rickety trap-doors. When it has gone on 
fourteen pages, Muriel comes in carrying the magic lamp. There- 
upon “ with a loud shriek, the last sound he ever uttered, John 
Lyster, or Berl, disappeared with Rolt into their common grave,” 
and Muriel went mad. 

In The Old Corner House we have told us the story of two 
sisters, Lina and Olive Haslit. On Lina “ was stamped the hall- 
mark of gentlewoman,” but in Olive, in spite of her present 
“ perfect luxuriance of beauty,” there was “ the possibility in 
maturer years of « vulgarizing in tint and outline.” Lina had 
been brought up by ker mother, who was virtuous and saint-like, 
though “ not capable, like the fabled phoenix of old, of rising out 
of the ashes of her misery into pious exaltation.” Olive had been 
under the charge of her worthless and vulgar father, who had 
placed her in a cheap and low Brighton scnool. On the first 
occasion that we make his acquaintance he thus addresses her:— 
“ Well, you are a stunning specimen—just about as fine a young 
woman as I ever saw; quite after my style, and monstrously 
like me too, You will do me credit.” Her talk is equally coarse 
and equally dull; in fact, it is as discreditable to herself as 
to the author. No doubt in the end the sinner turns penitent 
and virtue becomes triumphant; but in a novel the end by 
no means crowns the work. It is not to be redeemed from 
stupid vulgarity by a pious distribution of rewards and punish- 
ments. But to return to the story. The good girl has a good and 
handsome lover, who was poor, and who at times gets “ steeped in 
pe -and-ink drudgery,” for he was an author, The bad girl has a 

d and ugly lover, who was rich—“ the richest commoner about 
town.” So far everything is as it should be. She unfortunately 
is not content with her rich lover, but must have her sister's also, 
Lina sprains her ankle in saving a child from a Hansom cab which 
was passing “ at lightning s Olive takes advantage of her 
illness to make love to both men. Both propose to her, but she 
accepts wealth, vice, and ugliness. Her sister, virtuous though it is, 
finds it very hard to forgive her; but Christmas Day comes, and she 
kisses her. Here the first volume closes with the wicked Olive for- 
given, “ with a wonderful locket hanging round her throat, with 
*F.G.’ in splendid diamond monogram uponit.” The vulgar father 
presently jalls ill, and is nursed by the virtuous Lina. The 
chemist, who is a little confused, as he had that morning been 
married, gives him the wrong medicine, and he at once goes mad. 
She wakes up “ with a vague alarm pervading her.” It is a pity 
that the vague alarm did not pervade her before she gave him the 
medicine, She is darting forward to find him, “ when some 
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impulse, Heaven-sent, no doubt, made her pause.” Again we ask, 
Why had not the impulse made her, or, better still, the chemist, 

use a few hours earlier? Her father was just going to cut his 
throat when she dashed the knife from his grasp “ with such 
strength that it fell echoing some yards away on the wooden 
floor.” We have thereupon a tremendous scene, in which, bent 
on cutting some one’s throat, he tries to cut hers. She is saved, 
without the knife echoing this time. Events go on rapidly. The 
wicked Olive and her wicked husband get to hate each other. 
She has an admirer, with whom she goes for a day’s excursion by 
train. There is a collision. He is killed, and she turns penitent. 
Her wicked husband repents also. We take leave of Lina nursing 
her worthless father—who cannot repent because he is mad—but 
at length happily engaged to the virtuous and handsome gentleman 
who was “ steeped in pen-and-ink drudgery.” 

Benjamin, if a dull story, is at all events innocently dull. It 
is very silly, but that is the worst that can be said of it. The 
heroine Mabel is in love with the hero Benjamin Fraser, a young 
lieutenant. He turns out unworthy of her, and so in time she is 
provided with a second and more promising lover. The hero goes 
to Monte Carlo, loses all his money, and blows out his worthless 
brains. The second lover marries the heroine, and everything ends 
very pleasantly. In the course of the story an agreeable complica- 
tion is afforded by means of a second heroine, “ whose irresistible 

lances have a mesmeric effect.” She falls in love with the second 
over, and is in her turn loved by the faithless Benjamin. With 
one hero shot and the other married to the virtuous heroine, there 
is no husband left for her, and so she remains single. There was 
indeed a young curate not disposed of, in whose breast on one 
occasion “a laugh and a groan rose simultaneously.” But a curate 
she would have scornfully refused. 


THE JAPANESE.* 


are commonly said to have an invincible pro- 
pensity for carrying their distinctive ideas and prejudices 
with them into whatever part of the world they may penetrate. 
Possibly this habit was imputed to our countrymen because they 
were the first to make a practice of compassing sea and land. But 
since the people of Continental States have taken to long voyages 
and lengthened tours, it becomes apparent that Englishmen do not by 
any means monopolize the idiosyncrasy. The same disposition has 
been markedly displayed in the books of travel recently published 
at St. Petersburg and Paris; and in the work before us there are 
evident signs that the Comte Raymond de Dalmas is a victim to 
the same venial weakness. France and French people are his 
standards of excellence, and in so far as any country and people 
differ from them so much are they inferior. We do not, however, 
attribute to this amour pour sa patrie the fact that he found 
London “ mortellement ennuyeux ” “ quand la pluie ou Je brouil- 
lard se mettent de la ie,” for so, we should imagine, would any 
other ag be in similar circumstances. But he scarcely gave “la 
capitale des Iles Britanniques” a fair chance of recovering from 
the rain and storm, seeing that he only put her to the test for a 
few hours, and started on the day of his arrival for Glasgow, from 
which port he sailed to America on his way to Japan. 

M. Raymond de Dalmas is a young man of twenty years, and he 
completed his tour of the world in a hundred and eighty-eight 
days, two months of which time he spent in Japan. That in these 
circumstances he was able to gather any definite ideas on the sub- 
ject of “ Les Japonais, leur pays et leurs moeurs” is sufficiently 
remarkable. He has succeeded, however, in producing a readable 
book, and in not falling into more than the usual mistakes common 
to hasty tourists. His preliminary experiences among his fellow- 
travellers on the voyage to America revealed to his imagination a 
state of society among young Americans which fortunately only 
belongs to the realms of fancy. 


temperament. But here, again, we are at variance with the 
author, who considers that it is because they are “ profondément 
sceptiques” that they are gay and always laughing. These are, 
however, only matters of opinion, and we may put him aside 
to listen to what M. Raymond de Dalmas has to say about what 
he himself saw. With indefatigable industry he exhausted 
the sights of Tokio, Kioto, and Osaka, ascended Mount Assama, 
theatres, ins temples, an into the public bathi 
houses. In fact, nothing esca Pe observation, a fortunately 
for his readers he has succeeded in describing his experiences in a 
clear and very readable narrative. By far the least interesting parts 
of his book are those in which he summarizes the history of the 
country and reproduces from ready-made sovrces of information 
accounts of the arts, religion, and literature of the people. In this 
connexion it is curious to meet with a repetition of the old mistaken 
idea that before the revolution the country was governed by a 
spiritual and a temporal Emperor—the Mikado and Shogun. 
t this M. Raymond de Dalmas asserts with all gravity, and 
M. Henri Duveyrier, enlarging on the text in his preface, says 
that the author “expose enfin le dualisme dans le gouvernement, 
spirituel et temporel, et les conséquences de ce dualisme ; les révo- 
lutions qui, & partir du douziéme siécle, ont mis le pouvoir 
exécutif alternativement aux mains du Mikado, c’est-d-dire du chef 
du clergé, et aux mains du Shogun, ou chef de l’armée. C'est, on 
le voit, la vieille lutte des empereurs contre les papes se repro- 
duisant dans l’extréme Orient.” It is stranger to tind a vice- 
president of the Paris Geographical Society and a traveller fresh 
from Japan falling into the error which we repented of more than 
twenty years ago, and which was made notorious by the evil 
consequences which it entailed on our early relations with the 
pe Government. There is less excuse to be found for this 
and similar blunders which might readily have been avoided by 
consulting any English book on Japan written within the last 
uarter of a century than for some errors of observation which are 
: e inevitable consequences of hasty journeys and imperfect know- 
edge. 


OLD SCOTTISH REGIMENTAL COLOURS.* 


Rea changes in the composition and redistribution of our 
army impart a real value to this work. Some three years 
it was thought desirable to “ collect and preserve in some 
suitable national edifice the old colours formerly carried by our 
Scottish regiments.” The Church of St. Giles, Edinburgh, was 
selected for the purpose, and this volume was at first intended as 
a memorial of the ceremony which took place eighteen months 
back, when banners which had been carried, as Macaulay puts it, 
to Madrid and to Paris, to Canton and to Candahar, were sus- 
nded in the nave of the Church in the presence of the Duke of 
Bambridge and a t and representative assembly. But Mr. 
Ross was evidently carried away by his subject. He entered into 
correspondence with Antiquarian Societies, Town Councils, the 
Garter-King-at-Arms, and divers distinguished officers or their 
successors; and he has thus got together a quantity of valuable 
information as to the formation, Pay disbanding or transformation 
of those Scotch regiments which, Peace Societies notwithstanding, 
appear likely for some time to come to be the only trustworthy 
arbitrators of disputed boundaries and ambiguous clai 
The work is illustrated by twenty-eight plates of colours 
beautifully drawn and engraved. Even when dilapidated the 
banners are gorgeous and resplendent. We regret to find that in 
texture and material British standards are not calculated for wear 
and tear. They are not longlived. We are told not to put faith 
in any banner that professes to be five hundred or even two 
hundred years old. After a century they crumble into dust. 
Emblazonment has been effected by painting, embroidery, or 
bullion. The first method was discontinued in the early part of 


Les jours de féte [he writes] il n’est pas rare de voir jeunes gens des deux 
sexes s’en aller en troupe & la campagne, rester la nuit dans les hotels qui 


se trouvent & proximité de tous les lieux de promenade, et rentrer seulement | 
le lendemain matin, sans que la morale ait & en souffrir, du moins les | 


Américains le prétendent. Chaque année, des bandes plus ou moins 
nombreuses de jeunes couples partent, sans aucun mentor pour les diriger, 
et viennent en excursion sur l’ancien continent. Ces voyages & deux sont 
pegs toujours les préliminaires de mariages qui se concluent au retour. 

lusieurs sociétés de ce genre se trouvaient & bord du Circassia, et le sans- 
géne régnant entre les hommes et les femmes efit pu paraitre bien singulier, 
si l’on n’avait songé qu’en arrivant tout serait régularisé. 

However, M. Raymond de Dalmas survived the shock to his 
sense of propriety which his imagination thus conjured up, and 
which can scarcely have been less severe, we should imagine, than 
the surprise he must have felt when in crossing the Pacific Ocean 
he was confronted by black albatrosses! At length Japan was 
reached, and, like all travellers who have visited that country, 
M. Raymond de Dalmas is enthusiastic in his praise of it and of 
the people. With the people he has one fault to find—in his 
opinion they are not intelligent. In this curious judgment he 
stands alone, and it is difficult to understand how he can have 
convinced himself that a nation which is not intelligent can have 
made such rapid strides in the path of progress as the Japanese 
have done of late years. To the enlivening effect of their intelli- 
gence we should have attributed their gaiety and brightness of 


autour du monde. Par 
de Henri Duveyrier. 
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this century and gave place to embroidery. Bullion is now gene- 
rally used, and as might have been anticipated from the highest 
scriptural a. ae the silken fabric and eventually rends 
it asunder. Our Indian fellow-subjects and the Chinese beat us 
hollow with permanent devices of this kind. The workshops of 
Benares and Delhi can turn out specimens of silk or gold em- 
broidered on cloth which, after thirty years, are as fresh and intact 
as when they left the warehouse of the well-known dealer Manik 
Chand, At Chelsea Hospital may be seen the bare poles to which 
once were appended flags borne at the battle of Blenheim, But 
the cause of this difference between Asiatic and European work- 
manship is not to be sought for in the “ greater poverty of the 
| Hindu workman, but in his greater skill”; in his inherited 
aptitude for the business; and in the length of time which he 
ives to his work. The mottoes of flags are taken from four 
ages ; Latin, English, Gaelic, and its cognate Welsh. Some 

are the family mottoes of the founder who raised the regiment. 
Others are official. Some are national, St. George, St. Andrew, 
and St. Patrick. About two centuries ago every company in an 
English regiment had its own colours, and historians cannot say 
for certain when this ceased to be the practice. _ But in the reign 
of Queen Anne an alteration took place, and three colours were 
allotted in the proportion of two to the musketeers on each wing, 


* Old Scottish Hegimental Colours. By Andrew Ross, 8.8.C., Hon. Sec. 
Old Seottish Regimental Colours Committee. With Twenty-eight Coloured 
Plates and other Illustrations. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood 
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and one to the pikemen who were massed in the centre of the line. 
The adoption of the bayonet did away with this distinction and 
with the necessity for a third colour. The history of these changes, 
whether in Scotch or English regiments, is obscure and controver- 
sial. One or two regiments carried a third colour to the end of the 
eighteenth century, and one retained this ancient privilege in the 
reign of King William IV. At the present day it may be said 
broadly that all regiments carry two colours, the Gases’ or Royal 
and the Regimental. No commanding officer since 1768 has been 
allowed to put his arms, crest, device, or livery on any _ of the 
appointments of the regiment under hiscommand. On all these 
points—historical and traditional changes, heraldic rules, official 
‘warrants and prohibitions, mottoes, names of battles, kettledrums, 
Rose, Thistle, and Shamrock—Mr. Ross’s pages will be found tc 
contain detailed, exhaustive, and, we believe, accurate information. 
In these days when all sorts of knowledge may be tested and 
brought out in a competitive examination, to remember the five 
distinct kinds of banners may be advantageous. They were 
a formed out of a —— variety of devices invented 
chivalrous knights and barons in the middle ages. They were 

e gonfanon, the — pencil, or pensel, the pennon, the 
banner, and the standard. The first was in use on the Continent, 
and hence the gonfalonier of France and the chief of some of 
the petty Italian Republics. The Oper: was borne by the 

uire, and the pennon was displayed only by a knight-bachelor 
who had a sufficient body of retainers. If this is to be taken as 
an inevitable rule, then Scott, though correct in the battle scene 
in Marmion, was hardly correct in giving to Roderick Dhu's 
mailed warriors “‘pennon, and plaid, and plumage fair.” Of 
banners, we are told, there are two kinds, one carried by a knight 
banneret, and a larger kind pre to the great feudatories 
of the Crown. The biggest of all the five was the standard, and 
it was planted by the tent of the king or commander-in-chief, 
just as Scott plants it in Zhe Talisman, or as the stout old 
white-haired, unbonneted sheriff sets it up in Macaulay's Armada. 
There is some truth in the lament of the author that the rise and 
progress of the Scottish army have been left too much in the hands 
of ecclesiastical historians. We get our knowledge of the Life 
Guards and of Claverhouse’s Dragoons from the records of the 
Covenanters, aided by Old Mortality. Mr. Ross’s notices of. the 
way in which horse and foot were levied in the seventeenth 
century, with details of pay and accoutrements, are curious. Prior 
to the Restoration, the levies were known by the term so obnoxious 
to the modern Liberal. They were feudal. It is quite shocking 
to think that the armies raised to op Charles I. and to support 
his son against Cromwell at Dunbar may come under this 
category. Levies,.in certain definite proportions, were made on 
counties and burghs, and placed under noblemen and _ local 
magnates. Captains of horse and foot drew from eight to four- 
teen shillings a day ; a soldier got half-a-crown, and a chyrurgeon 
five shillings, One entry shows that Claverhouse received 228/. a 
month; but this sum represented the payment of the troop of 
horse under his command, his own pay as colonel of the regiment, 
the pay of an aid-major and that of a kettle-drummer. In 

land when standing armies became necessary, regiments were 
recruited from the sweepings of the gaols. In Scotland men not 
actually criminal, but of broken and desperate fortunes, were en- 
cou to volunteer for foreign service. One Drummond, how- 
ever, being only suspected of stealing a horse, was in 1674 handed 
over to vo James Hay of the Douglas regiment and, we 
trust, proved an efficient soldier afterwards. One of Cromwell’s 
acts was to sweep away the national army, and nothing like a 
regular force was heard of again till 1667, when the Earl of 
Linlithgow, by a letter from Charles II. and a warrant from the 
Privy Council, levied two companies of one hundred soldiers each 
“ with their superior officers,” and two drummers for each com- 
pany. This was the nucleus of that celebrated regiment whose 
services range from the skirmish at Drumclog against the Cove- 
nanters to Blenheim, Waterloo, and Balaclava. Napoleon had 
good cause to cry out when he witnessed the charge of ces terribles 
chevaux gris at the second of these battles. 

Mr. Ross devotes a reasonable space to the iniquities of the 
Black Mail system. Proclamations, warnings, statutes, letters 
from the Privy Council and Commissions, for years seem to have 
had no more effect in stopping these exactions than Lord 
Granville’s/meek expostulations have had in stopping the Russian 
advance. In vain were Earls and Councillors empowered to raise 
levies, to watch the braes and passes, and to apprehend thieves, 
sornefs, and other raiders. ‘I'o no purpose were seventy nobles and 
leaders of clans held responsible for the peace of their respective 

/ districts, and were allowed to appoint all local officials. In some 


_ places no one attended at the appointed time. The local magnates 


seem to have been as incapable or as unwilling as one of Lord 
Ripon’s native members of a municipal Council emancipated from 
the control of the district magistrate. Nothing, in fact, was done 
to ensure the pacification of the gg so long as Highland chiefs 
retained their heritable jurisdiction. The rebellion of 1745 and the 
measures adopted after its suppression changed the whole aspect of 
affairs. Lord Stanhope (History, vol. iii. p. 479) mentions the 
disarming Act, the abolition of heritable jurisdictions, and the 
prohibition of the Highland garb, as measures passed with little 
opposition, by which it was “sought to precipitate the fall of 
feudal power, and to subdue the spirit of the vanquisbed moun- 
taineers.’ And in his subsequent pages (vol. iv. p. 133) he quotes 
with evident pride the speech of Chatham, who by restoring the 
tartan and enlisting the Highlander under the colours depicted by 


Mr. Ross had effaced the dark memories of Culloden. “My Lords, 
I remember how I employed the very rebels in the service and 
defence of their country. They were reclaimed by this means; - 
they fought our battles; they ully bled in defence of those 
liberties which they had attempted to overthrow a few years be- 
fore.” The date of the speech is December 1777 ; but policy 
Sa just twenty years previous to it. 

r. Ross laments over the inadequate description of arms and 
accoutrements found in old records. Yet we hear a good deal 
about matchlocks, snaphances, muskets, short muskets, fyrelocks, 
foot fyrelocks, fusils, carbines, and pistols, Probably similar 
weapons had different names in different papers, though Mr. Ross 
inclines to think that the main distinction consisted in the length 
of the barrel and the weight of the ball. In the seventeenth 
century some of the field pieces were made of brass and leather, 
bound with cord, and though on one occasion mentioned by Burnet 
they did good service, such artillery must have been somethin, 
like the cannon made of bamboos and employed against Gene 
Godwin and Sir John Cheape in the second Burmese War of 
1852. Some imens of the leather cannons are still to be found 
in a very suitable place, the Museum of the Scottish Society of 
Antiquaries, A mount for the Guards—the Life Guards and the 
Royal Regiment of Horse—could not be had for less than 15/. in 
the days of Queen Anne, and the horse of a dragoon cost 57. Mr. 
Ross quotes a curious derivation of the phrase running the 
gauntlet. It was called the Gadloup in a proceeding of the 
Privy Council of 1668, and this word, again, comes from the 
German Gaslauf—t.e. Gasse, a street, and /aufen, to run. The 
unfortunate delinquent sentenced to this severe punishment had to 
run through a street between two rows of soldiers. Though not 
known in the English army, the punishment was clearly inflicted 
in the time of Cromwell and after the Restoration on more than 
one occasion, The author has really managed in a very short 
space to comprise many particulars about discipline ; quarterin 
the forces on respectable burghers and townsmen; the order o 
precedence-of which officers were very tenacious ; the popularity 
or unpopularity of the service ; and other regimental and military 
matters, In a publication full of names and extracts, where the 
spelling is antiquated and peculiar, there are very few misprints ; 
as much care te been devoted to the arrangement and —— 
out of the material as to its acquisition from manifold public an 
private sources. 

Mr. Ross approaches, with a due sense of its gravity, the 
question of the propriety of destroying colours in order to prevent 
them falling as trophies into an enemy's hand. He seems to think 
that individuals and nations have acted thoughtlessly in this 
matter. It is wrong to burn colours, to sink them in the sea, 
or hide them in the muddy bank of a river. Here, we think, his 
opinion would not be endorsed by high military authorities. An 
officer hard pressed by a superior force would be quite justified in 
resorting to any of the expedients the use of which Mr. Ross de- 
precates, and we should like to know his authority for the state- 
ment that in “ the retreat from Moscow the French officers burnt 
their eagles and drank the ashes.” Those eagles could be unscrewed 
from their poles and easily hidden or carried away on the person ; 
and the French in that same retreat had other uses for their fuel, 
if they got any, than to melt bronze. We apprehend that most 
readers may be of opinion that gallant young officers can hardly 
go wrong if they follow the example commemorated in the 
exquisite little poem of Mrs. Hemans, “ The Graves of a House- 
hold.” After telling us that one child was buried “ far in the 
cedar shade,” known to the Indian, and that another was com- 
mitted to the sea, we have the third, a soldier, who 

Sleeps where Southern vines are drest 
Above the noble slain ; 

He wrapt his colours round his breast 
On blood-ied field of Spain. 


So died, it was said, Lieutenants Melvill and Coghill in South 
Africa ; and so, doubtless, if colours are to be borne in action any 
longer, which seems doubtful, will other young heroes die even in 
this age of craven diplomacy with its base surrenders and defeats. 


SHAKSPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS.* 


(ras graceful sketches of some of Shakspeare’s female characters 
contained in Lady Martin’s beautiful volume come most appro- 
priately from the pen of the actress who has personated them with 
so much success upon the stage. The spectator in the theatre at the 
performance of a play,even when its parts are not entrusted to the 
ablest hands, enjoys a great advantage over the reader at home. 
Further light can evidently be thrown upon the significance of the 
characters when they are explained by one who has studied them 
for the p of representation, and who can describe the 
emotions with which they are approached, and the way in which 
the mode of execution finally decided upon has been arrived at. 
Such is one of the aims of Lady Martin’s book, but interspersed 
with the accounts of the plays in which she has ap there 
are fragments of dramatic autobiography of much interest and 
value. The characters selected for discussion are those of Ophelia, 
Portia, Desdemona, Juliet, Imogen, Rosalind, and Beatrice. The 
mere enumeration of their names seems to rouse the finest sensa- 


* Shakspeare’s Female Characters. By Helena Faucit, Lady Martin. 
Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood & Sons. 1885. 
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tions of tenderness and beauty. They fall on the ear like the tones 
of different musical instruments, all together sounding the truth 
of Lady Martin’s remark that women are deeply indebted to 
for all the lovely noble things he has put into his 
dealing wi e character 0 elia, an entirely fancif 
theory is introduced to the effect hed the daughter of the old 
Minister of the Crown of Denmark was in her youth brought 
up in seclusion and in the country. She was a motherless child, 
and rarely visited by her father in her sequestered home, until 
the time arrived for introducing her at Court, at which she is 
supposed to a only a few months, when the action 
of the play of Hamlet commences, This is called a dream, 
and in discoveries are sometimes sup to be made 
which affect the action of the living world, but it is difficult 
to see how Ophelia’s character or the action of the play are 
affected by Lady Martin’s pretty abstraction. No defence is 
required for Ophelia’s falling into the arranged between the 
‘King and her father for overhearing what passes in her interview 
with Hamlet; but it is unquestionably a point to be well con- 
sidered in any thoughtful stage performance of the part, so as 
to avoid any loss of essential truthfulness to the Prince and to 
in consenting to be a party to it. Neither does it seem 
necessary to indulge in the observation that Hamlet does not 
come out well in his relations with Ophelia. Who ever can 
have thought that he did? His affection for her was swept 
away along with —_ other function and relation in life, ex- 
cept his friendship with Horatio, which was, as it were, a thing 
out of himself, in the storm of wild duty which involved him, 
and left him nothing to do but to avenge his father’s murder. 
Ophelia was first performed by Miss Faucit in Paris, when there 
resentations of Shakspeare in the Salle Ventadour in 
1845. e audience was an appreciative one, and in its delicate 
pathy with the performance reacted upon the performer, and 
rew her into a perfect aS delight. It is said that the 
play of Hamlet in a new French translation is now in preparation 
at the Théatre Francais, and it is a matter for curious speculation 
whether the modern French audiences are as good as they were 
thirty years ago. Certainly the plays which are now habitually 
given in the house of Moliére must be said to have very consider- 
ably degenerated. 

he character of Portia affords more substantial basis for 

criticism than that of Ophelia, and assent should be universal to 
Lady Martin’s opinion that it combines all the graces of woman- 
hood with all the strength, resources, and power of the noblest 
manhood. It was, indeed, as has been well said by Mr. Spedding, 
one of most remarkable generosity, affection, spirit, intellect, 
gaiety, and playfulness. Here, again, a fanciful vision is disclosed 
of Portia’s supposed manner of bringing up, and of an early in- 
ti with her learned cousin Dr. Bellario, who is assumed to 
have been a constant visitor at Belmont, and indeed to have been 
her instructor in jurisprudence, which is conceived to have so 
sharpeved her legal wits as to have qualified her to take for 
herself the point fatal to the validity of Shylock’s bond. The 
mingled charm and decision of the character are, however, 
thoroughly understood and well set forth by Lady Martin. But 
it is surprising to find the nature of the plot for the release of 
Bassanio from his grave peril stated as it nowis, Balthazar, it 
seems, was sent to bring Bellario in person to Venice, and the 
learned doctor's illness was a real one, and only at the last moment, 
and in his unavoidable absence, did it occur to Portia to per- 
sonate her cousin. This is not consistent with the directions 
given to Balthazar to bring away from Bellario the notes and 

ents he is to get from him and take to Portia; nor with the 
intention communicated to Nerissa of appearing as men in Venice. 
There is not a word of Bellario’s ever leaving Padua to come to 
Venice, and no doubt the “‘ whole device” to be told to Nerissa 
while in the coach on their journey included the fun of getting 
their rings from the two husbands, which supplies the charming 
comic element in the last act. The study of the character of 
Portia concludes with another indulgence of fancy in supposing 
that she went to comfort Shylock in his downfall, in order to save 
him from committing suicide, and to soothe his misfortunes by 
her tenderness and pity. 

The sketch of the of Desdemona is made to introduce an 
agreeable anecdote of Macready. He was, as is related, somewhat 
apt to be exacting with those around him, and expected the youn; 
actress to be able to proceed at once upon his instructions, an 
immediately to take the same view of a character as himself, a 
ripe artist. But he was not always the severe disciplinarian, and 
on occasion could say pretty things. Miss Faucit lived at some 
distance from the theatre, and on one winter ‘morning did not 
arrive at a rehearsal until after she had been called for the stage. 
Apologies were made, and the understanding was expressed that 
ten minutes’ grace was always given. “Ah,” said Macready, 
“not to you. We all agree that you do not require it; you 
have enough already.” All true lovers of Shakspeare must join 
with Lady Martin in regretting that the exigencies of time in 
the stage performance of Othello should muke it necessary to 
omit the last scene in the fourth act, in the anteroom to Desde- 
mona’s chamber. As Lady Martin well observes, it is important 
for the development of the character of “the gentle lady wedded 
to the Moor,” and affords a fine opportunity for the highest 

wers of pathos, from the use of which she was debarred. 

lyle was not accustomed to pay compliments, but he admired 


deeply until he saw her in it. He dwelt on the pain of 
the fair delicate creature so brutally used, and thus" indies eras 
deep impression made upon him by Miss Faucit’s real agony in the 
part, identifying herself as she did with the character she was 
playing, and speaking its passionate words as if for herself, and in 
own person. It is a pity that here again Lady Martin is not 
surviving ters o into their subsequent liv 
conjecturing the nature of Cassio’ remorse, and that he could 
“never be quite the same man again,” and would probably “ go 
back to Florence to the books and studies of his youth,” among 
which, no doubt, the book which was the Italian Cocker of the: 
beam, be sure to be his greatest 
vourite. 
Juliet was Helen Faucit’s first character, and it was played by 
her for the last time in Manchester in 1871. The account of the 
meeting with Edmund Kean at Richmond is very interesting, and 
how the qos gt made ber earliest appearance in his little 
theatre there. fore quoting the = beginning “Thou 
know’st the mask of night is on my face,” it is said of 
Shakspeare that :— 
Only one who knew of what a true woman is capable, in frankness, im 
courage, and self-surrender, when her heart is possessed by a noble love, 
could have touched with such delicacy, such infinite charm of mingled 
reserve and artless frankness, the avowal of so fervent yet so modest a 
love, the secret of which had been so strangely stolen from her. As the 
whole scene is the noblest pean of love ever written, so is what Juliet 
now says supreme in subtlety of feeling and expression where all is beau- 
tiful. atch all the fluctuations of emotion which pervade it, and you 
will understand what a task is laid upon the actress to interpret them, 
not in voice and tone only, important as these are, but also in manner and 
in action. . . . I considered this speech one of the most difficult in the © 
play, and loved and dreaded it equally, always fearing to do too much or 
too little in it. But, indeed, the whole scene is a very anxious and a very 
fatiguing one. 
An anecdote suggested by one of the lines addressed by Juliet to 
the Nurse, in the scene where she is so unfeelingly teased by her, 
deserves to be quoted. The game of proverbs was being played 
in a drawing-room, and the proverb was “ The devil is never so 
black as he is painted,” and, on the challenge of Maclise, Mise 
Faucit had to bring in the second word. While confused by the 
difficulty of introducing it, a voice behind her whispered gently, 
“ What did you say to the nurse last night when she was keeping 
you in that cruel suspense?” At once came the answer— 
What devil art thou, that dost torment me thus— 


and the kind prompter was no other than Dickens. 
The character of Pauline in the Lady of Lyons, as acted by 
Miss Faucit, contributed largely to the success of the play on its 
first performance, but a te account of it is not given, al- 
though it is mentioned at some length in the essay on Imogen. 
In describing her mode of playing it, a passage worth studying 
occurs. In her bitter scorn, while she recalls to Claude Melnotte 
his false and glowing description of his beautiful palace on the 
Lake of Como, Miss Faucit broke into a paroxysm of hysterical 
laughter, and as a genuine impulse of the moment the effect on 
the audience was electrical. But Macready remonstrated ; he 
said it was too daring, and it was unsafe to hazard au unrehearsed 
effect. Miss Faucit justified it by saying that she could not help 
it; it was the only way for her feelings to find vent; if the 
impulse seized her again she must act the scene in the same way. 
In fact, whenever she did act Pauline, the scene always brought 
back the same barst of hysterical emotion ; and as a striking proof 
of how much her conception of it was approved of by another 
actress of high repute, Mrs. Glover used to sit at the wing at the 
Haymarket, when The Lady of Lyons was performed there, and 
enjoyed it night after night. 

Lady Martin's remarks on the character of Imogen deserve to 
be quoted, in order to show her appreciation of it, as well as her 
estimate of the difficulties of personating such a part. She says 


that in the opening scenes 

The actress must contrive to produce the impression of a character of 
which all that is afterwards seen of Imogen is the natural development. 
In look, in bearing. in tone and accent, we must see the princess, mee | 
in the possession of fine and cultivated intelligence, and equal, through 
her womanly tenderness, and by very reason of that tenderne-s, to any 
strain which may be put ~~~ her fortitude and endurance—one who, 
while she draws on all insensibly to admire her by her mere uce, at 
the same time inspires them with a reverent devotion. Ah! how little 
those who, in mere ignorance, speak slightingly of the actor’s art, can 
know of the mental and moral training which is needed to take home into 
the being, and then express in action, however faintly, what must have 
been in the poet’s mind, as his vision of Imogen found expression in the 
language he has put into her mouth ! 


Of “the heavenly Rosalind,” and of the account of Lady 
Macbeth contained in the essay on that character, as well as of 
Beatrice, and of the perfect performance of the Lady in Comus, 
want of space forbids much more than mere mention. To Lady 
Martin, Beatrice was not so engaging as Rosalind; a Beatrice 
might be met with in real life, but in the dreams of fair women 
Rosalind stands out alone. With the remarks on the increasing 
tendency to mount plays with over-elaborate attention to scenery 
and costume, which cannot fail in the long run to degrade true 
practice of frequent recalls in all stages of a play, all well-wishers 
to the enduring prosperity of the stage in its highest functions 
must cordially agree. 


Miss Faucit’s Desdemona, and said he had never felt the play so 
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SPIRIT OF FAUST" 


M Mo amount of commentary elicited by a book is not always 
the measure either of its importance or its abstruseness. 


Not a little is rather intended for the commentator’s advantage 
‘than the author's; and, in fact, neither Dante, nor Faust, nor | 


Job himself is quite so impenetrable as the guides would have 
it. The utility of a trustworthy referee is nevertheless unquestion- 
able, ially where the author is not only profound but learned. 
The English student of Faust who falls in with Mr. Coupland will 
‘ecarcely need to seek further, so long as he is content with what 
ample wledge and sound judgment can give him, and does not 

for the diviner’s wand of a Coleridge, for which he might tarry 
long. Two things are indispensable—a sound theory of the general 


‘scheme of the poem, and sufficient acquaintance with natural | 


science, mythology, sorcery, devilry, and other recondite subjects 
to — the a 
rv: 


es the whole, especially the In these minor 


Part. 


tails the German commentators have exhausted erudition; but | 


the general scope and moral of a drama claimiog universal human 
interest must be equally open to the Englishman. We question 
whether any interpreter, native or foreign, has more truly or 
tersely expressed the purpose of this wondrous work than Mr. 
Coupland when he says :— 

The theme of the drama of Faust is the Trial and Triumph of Man. 
Immaterial whether we think of the individual or the race, the story is 
the same—Faust is the colossal man, Faust is the long xpiritual history of 
‘our planet. . . . For myself I hear this echo in every part :—Aspiration, 
not attainment, is the lot of man; and aspiration is only born of surrender 
to that spirit of unselfish beauty which in its manifold earthly disguises is 
still ever of the heaven heavenly. 


This is undoubtedly the pith of the matter, and he who follows 
this clue will not go far astray. Some subsidiary circumstances 
might have been noted; as, for example, that while Faust is in 


the broad sense the spiritual history of man at large, it is in an | 


especial sense the spiritual autobiograpny of the man Goethe. In 
dealing with action Goethe could be as healthily objective as 
Scott; but when thought and feeling had to be depicted he drew 
his materials from his own bosom. Just as Werther is a minia- 
ture Goethe, a mere phase of his many-sided individuality, Faust 
is a gigantic Goethe, a conception exhausting the aspirations and 
possibilities of his nature. In Faust the course of his develop- 
ment may be traced from the thoughtless lover of Gretchen to 
the great preacher of the l of disinterested labour, who con- 
denses the experience of his life into a quatrain:— 
Ja, diesem Sinne bin ich ganz ergeben, 
Das ist der Weisheit letzter Schluss: | 
Nar der verdient sich Freiheit wie das Leben, 
Der tiglich sie erobern muss. 


This autobiographical character accounts for some of the faults of 
the drama, as well as for its depth and truth. Mr. Coupland is no 
doubt right in holding with Hermann Grimm that Faust is prac- 
tically a great unity, but it is the unity of a life, not of a work of 
att. It grew with the author's growth and strengthened with his 
strength ; it was not conceived as a whole, nor could have been, 
unless the stripling could have foreseen the octogenarian. It is 
thus only by an intimate acquaintance with Goethe's own life that 
the harmonious connexion of the Second Part with the First 
ean be apprehended. This unity it is Mr. Coupland’s especial 


_ business to bring out, and he has succeeded well, though he may 


be too ready to transfer the deep contrivance evinced in separate 
details to'the general plan of a work which illustrates Goethe's 
wn dictum that man needs Providence to bring him to a happy 
‘home at last. The philosophy of the drama is also to some ex- 
tent in conflict with the requisitions of dramatic art. Mankind 
do not usually begin with profound studies and subtle question- 
whose frustration drives them into love. For strict chro- 

logical accuracy the order of the scenes should kave been re- 
versed; but in this case Gretchen would have disappeared from 
‘the stage at an early period of the action, and the dramatic 
interest of the piece would have a A like necessity 
renders her, after Faust and Mephistopheles, the leading cha- 
acter in the play, and, as the lover and the scholar cannot well 
de simultaneously combined in the same personage, it results that 
Faust’s pursuits are of a less exalted character after his compact 
than betore it. He surrenders the very privileges that the bargain 
‘was intended to secure him, and, now that hé is actually invested 
‘with preternatural power, does nothing that other handsome 
#tudents were not performing every day without visible assistance 
from the Devil. Goethe saw that the Gretchen adventure could 
be but a mere episode in the life of such a personage as he had 
imagined Faust, and planned the Second Part on a grander scale 
and in a more exalted spirit. Still the contrast of vivacity is 
considerable. We never doubt the existence of even the un- 
human Mephistopheles ; but the Telchines, Naiads, Centaurs, and 
even the Helena and Homunculus of the Second Part are too 
obviously fictions, which had no existence even in the brain of 
their creator except as convenient symbols. One figure alone is 
living—Faust himself. In the aged Faust we discern the aged 
Goethe with a clearness which, after commentators have done 
their best, still leaves Eckermann’s “Conversations ” the most satis- 
factory illustration of the poem. And assuredly we can put up 
with much unattractive, if ingenious, symbolism for the sake of 


. irit of Goethe’s Faust. By W.C. Coupland. London: George 
Ball & Sore, J 


but never allusiveness which 


the -o legacy of wisdom, the net gain of a long life, embodied 
in the Fifth Act. 
| Mr. Coupland isinvaluable as an expounder of the riddles of 
| the Second Part. Following the best German guides, he inter- 
prvts the numerous mythological allusions, and demonstrates that 
oethe never writes at random, but that every symbol, however 
apparently capricious, imports something which nothing els 
could so we!l have expressed: ‘Ihis treatment bestows interest 
on much that without it would appear tedious or childish, even to 
the burlesque Kaiser and the eccentric Homunculus. The beau- 
tiful episode of Helena requires no such recommendation, but is all 
the better for Mr. Coupland’s excellent comments. With more 
space at his disposal he might have dwelt further upon the genius 
which has educed so profound a meaning from what the inventors 
of the Faust legend only regarded as a piece of sensuousness, 
however the particular form which it assumed with them may 
have been derived from the spirit of the Renaissance. We have 
| said that Mr. Coupland’s general exposition of the purpose of 
Faust appears to us correct'enough. As a rule, he is stronger 
in philosophical than in poetical criticism, which is so far advan- 
tageous that the student will chiefly learn from him what he 
would be least qualified to discover for himself. The poetical 
beauty of Faust scarcely needs an interpreter to the reader ac- 
quainted with German. Mr. Coupland’s merely English readers 
must necessarily be in danger of underrating it, and perhaps he 
has scarcely been at sufficient pains to impress them with the in- 
feriority of the best versions. He has in general employed Bayard 
| Taylor's and Miss Swanwick’s, and he could not have done better. 
Yet Mr. Taylor can write :— 


Vales grow and hills are lifting, 
Through the shadow-rest of morn, 


| (What are they lifting, unless a lame poet over a stile ?) 


And in waves of silver, drifting 
On to harvest, rolls the corn. eae 


Goethe makes the corn-field the billow, Mr. Taylor makes it in 
the same breath the billow and the bark. Yet his version is in 
general very creditable; but no translator save a Coleridge or a 
Shelley could be adequate, and even for such geniuses, as the 
hackney coachman remarked to Pope, it would be less trouble to 
make a new one. In one minor matter Mr. Coupland has been 
misled by his German guides. He calls Calderon's plsy on the story 
of Circe “ Love superior to all enchantment,” as though love and 
magic were contrasted as rival powers. But the point of the title 
is that Love is itself an enchantment, and the most potent of 
all—el mayor encanto, amor, In his vigorous plea for Byron 
he understates his own case. When Byron wrote Manfred he 
had not so much as “ read the few fragments of Shelley's transla- 
tion of Faust,” which was not made until 1822. Mr. Ooupland’s 
appendix on the translations he has consulted embalms some curi- 
osities. The perpetrator of the first on the list (1821) was evi- 
dently not one to rush in where angels fear to tread. Faust’s 
magnificent dithyrambic on the Divinity is thus modestly inter- 
preted by him :— 
Faustus replies to this interrogation by one of those mystical definitions 
of faith in God which characterizes [sic] the professors of natural religion. 


THREE NOVELS.* 


F faithful lovers, much tried by the dark ways of fate, there 
has been some lack in recent fiction. To have loved “ three 
whole days together ” is accounted almost miraculous, and lovers’ 
perjuries are a more poetical circumstance than constancy. It is 
leasant to find Mrs. Cashel Hoey illustrating afresh a time- 
Seed theme in The Lover's Creed, a» wholesome story, with 
nothing maudlin or morbid in the sentiment. ‘One, and one 
only, is the lover's creed,” sings Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
this is the novelist’s cheerful text, Her hero, Jack Bassett, 
is a simple and manly youth, whose views of life are chiefly 
inspired by the chivalrous pages of Lever's novels, He meets 
a great reverse of fortune, which destroys his expectations of 
@ commission in a crack regiment, and is sustained by the for- 
tunate concurrence of a first love. In this the cynic might onl, 
see another proof that one misfortune is invariably pom webs « | 
by another. Mrs. Cashel Hoey knows better, and tells how 
Mavis Wynne preserves Squire Bassett’s son from the wayward 
career of the unattached. His love for the pretty Mavis gives 
form and purpose to his life, Here, then, are two faithful 
lovers, and the problem is to try them through much malign 
and bitter experience to some exalted end. It must be confessed 
they are sufficiently tried, and their sorrows may distress the 
susceptible reader; yet their trials fail to excite, because the 
lovers do not express the passion of love so as to be interest- 
ing. Their separation awakens no apprehension, the current of 
love is unruflied in spite of calamity, the height of tragedy 
is not touched, nor the depths of passion stirred ; is no 


in oe Lover’s Creed. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. London: Chatto & 
us. 

Great Porter Square: a Mystery. By B. L. Farjeon. London: Ward 
& Downey. 1885. 
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shadow of doom, no portent of disaster, and thro the whole 
recital we have a ortable sense that all is well. Mavis Wynne, 


when she escapes from her brutal father, indites the strangest love- 
letter from the Chateau de la Dame Blanche, in Brittany, where 
she is engaged as governess. She consoles her faithful Jack, who 
is fighting in the Crimea, with descriptions of scenery, instead of 
the passion and conviction of love; this though it inge- 
niously advances the action of the story, is not calculated to in- 
crease our sympathy or interest. The confidence that robs passion 
of its eloquence and invests love with a dumb serenity may be 
admirable, and is certainly an excellent ion for modern 
lovers; but it cannot evoke a lively sense of the perils of love's 
rough course. 

There are plenty of surprises, of veiled identities, and scene- 
shifting in The Loew's Creed. We are hurried to and fro between 
Cheshire and Brittany and Australia, with distant glim at the 
Crimea, not always in accordance with the logical development of 
the story. The Australian episode is absolutely needless, except 
that it subjects one of the lovers to the martyrdom of asea voyage. 
When Jack Bassett finds Mavis has disappeared from England we 
lmow she is in Brittany, though he follows the track of her father 
to Australia; we expect the inevitable descriptive padding, and 
are not disappointed. The characters rally want vitality and 
colour ; they are all too nearly allied by the shadowy nature of 
their presentment to afford mutual relief or the effect of contrast. 
It is a pity that a writer with the descriptive powers of Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey should show a needless fear of being poetical. A 
really pretty description is marred by such flippancies as likenin, 
the light clouds of a spring morning to “downy feathers, 
“angels’ wings in the celestial moulting-time,” and speaking of 
= “tuning up,” “nature at her morning toilet,” 80 

‘orth. 

Great Porter is a story of m and crime, after the 
sensational style of Miss Braddon’s earlier works. Mr. Farjeon is 
far more successful with his minor characters than with his hero 
and heroine, His pictures of certain phases of London life, of the 
slums and alleys and their inhabitants, of lodging-house Fe 
and the aimless, restless population of a city, have definite 
power and realism. He describes the sudden growth of a London 
crowd, a street disturbance, a police-court inquiry, with all the 
eloquence of a pene. His lodging-house keeper, Mrs. Preedy, 
and a little match-girl called Fanny, are drawn from life; so are 
his policemen, his detectives, and newsboys. When he leaves this 
stratum of society, and depicts “ high life,” he overdraws on our 
credulity. His ladies and gentlemen are wonderful creations, and 
the world nw move in is more curious than charming. It ap 
more incredible by reason of the author's oy of naturalistic 
power in other directions. Lydia Holdfast has many points in 
common with the fascinating ly Audley. She has married a 
man many years her senior, who only discovers her true character 
a short time before he is murdered by her paramour in Great 
Porter Square. She has done all in her power to ruin her step- 
son, Frederick Holdfast, and trusts to enjoy his inheritance with 
her lover Pelham. There is a will, however, left by the murdered 
man, somewhere in the deserted house, by which they correctly 
imagine their plans may be frustrated. Accordingly Pelham, 
under the alias and disguise of Richard Manx, takes a room next 
door to the house of mystery, and begins his secret search by 
night. He is circumvented by some complex detective business, 
amateur and professional. The young lady who has gained the 
affections of Holdfast hires ‘herself asa maid-of-all-work to 
Mrs. Preedy and watches the mysterious Manx, while Holdfast 
takes the lease of the house next door. The game is kept up 
with some ingenuity, but polenged beyond all sense of actuality 
and reason to a singularly feeble dénouement. The conduct of 
Holdfast and his sweetheart is quite inexplicable, and the adven- 
turous Lydia is drawn with such hesitancy and inconsistency as 
to make the least faith in her duplicity impossible. The book 
bears the most palpable impress of the writer's haste,and is 
written with a slipshod indifference to style that suggests labour, 
not facility. 

Mrs, Webster's Daffodil eats something of the promise 
and freshness of a good, old-fashioned fairy tale, and it develops 
into a prolix study of Croiixaxica, an ideal kingdom of the frogs 
girl brought up on strictly repressive principles, e has no play- 
mates, and is fenced about with very unwise parental ren od 
Consequently she one day slips into the river that bounds her 
little garden-world, and, like another Hylas, passes into the world 
of waters. Unhappily she goes further, impelled by resistless 
gravitation, until she strikes through the muddy roof of the great 
audience-hall of the Queen of the Croiixaxicans. Here she creates 
great dismay until she yields herself a prisoner to a ridiculous 
army of frogs, and in the end becomes as important to the natives 
as Gulliver was to the Lilliputians. It is highly creditable to the 
educational system of her ts that she preserves her cheerful- 
ness under the depressing influences of her sojourn. She is a true 
philosopher, however, and enters into the ponderous humours of 
the people with an enviable simulation of glee; but we confess it 
is with unmeasured relief that we hail her ascension to the world 
she had left, wherein she found her happiness, or not at all. 


ELIZABETHAN DRAMATISTS,* 


F it could be urged by determined faultfinders against the 
opening volumes of Mr. Bullen’s ambitious venture that a new 
edition of Marlowe was not very much wanted, nothing of the 
same kind can be said of his second “number.” For years 
Middleton has been the most unattainable of all our old drama- 
tists of r | mark. His work was never collected in any form, old 
or new, till Dyce’s edition of nearly half a century ago, which 
edition has not only become very expensive, but is also not to be 
obtained merely for the ordering by any one who is willing to pay 
its price. Moreover, even those 8 of the author of Women 
Beware Women which were included in the older editions of 
Dodsley, found, according to the intelligible and blameless rule of 
the reprints of that work, no place in the last edition. It is true 
that plays in which he collaborated—The Honest Whore, The 
Roarmg Girl, The Old Law, and so forth, have been repeatedly 
reprinted in the works of his coadjutors. But this, and the occur- 
rence of the same, and others, in the older editions of Dodsley, in 
Dilke’s collection, &c., could not be held to render a fresh edition 
of his work, as a whole, unnecessary. 

Certainly no one who, having previously made acquaintance 
with him, re-reads these volumes, or who, having a competent 
knowledge and judgment, reads them for the first time, is likely 
to say that their rarity is the only or the chief reason for repre- 
senting them. It so happens, indeed, that neither of Middleton's 
best plays, which we take to be The ing and Women 
Beware Women, comes within these four first volumes, and that 
the two best here—The Roaring Girl and The Old Law— 
are not wholly Middleton’s. But of the other ten not one is 
wholly worthless, the ae remarkable merit, and every 
one stands well out from what may be called the ruck of the 
Elizabethan drama. The earlier, or what seem to be the earlier, 
are naturally the weaker, and Middleton’s uent habit of 
collaboration requires a certain amount of critical divination to be 

ne through in order to identify his own special characteristics. 

e first play here given, Blurt Master Constable, is a fair, though 
not more than a fair, specimen of the mixed comedy of romance 
and manners which ranges from Twelfth Night to the lowest 
dramatic chaff and draff of the time. But we think Mr. Bullen 
would have been wiser if he had refrained from taking Professor 
Ward to task for misrepresenting the plot. The details, as often 
in om of this kind, are very intricate and not fully worked out, 
and it cannot be said positively that Fontinelle’s visit to em 
was one of calculated unfaithfulness to his wife. But it as 
though such were the case, and certainly there is nothing either in 
his own or in Violetta’s words to disprove it. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that Frenchmen are almost always represented in our 
old plays as inconstant lovers ; and that the forgiveness of Violetta 
and the good nature of Imperia (which, on the hypothesis of 
Fontinelle being really the courtesan’s lover, would come into 
play and only then) are exactly the qualities of womankind which 
the same plays delight to show in the most favourable light. The 
Phenix has some beautiful passages, but is spoilt by the extreme 
improbability which mars so many of these delightful plays. 
Michaelmas Term, having a fantastic, not to say s 
element in it, comes off better. It is very notew y by the 
way, how fond Middleton is of law terms, and, on the well-known 

ment as to that matter that Shaks was Bacon, we can 
only say that it is quite certain that Middleton was Coke. Then 
we come to that strange and powerful play The Mayor of Queen- 
borough. We remember some thirty years ago coming upon an 
odd volume of old plays containing this, with The Fair 
of Deal, The Belle’s Stratagem, and two or three other 
assorted pieces, and being even in our then critical nonage 
the difference of manner it presented. All the title scenes, as — 
may be called, are sheer rubbish; as bad as the very worst 
of the kind to be found in the dregs of Dodsley, or in uncollected 
more ish still, while some of the tragic action is ad- 
mirable. Of Zhe Old Law, as well known from Massinger's works, 
we say nothing, except to point out once more that Lamb has been 
uite as unduly hard on Massinger in respect of this piece as 
artley Coleridge was on Dekker with respect to The Virgii 
Martyr. A Trick to Catch the Old er ae the best 
comedies of intrigue of the time. For The Family of Love we 
have less admiration; but the of incident and situation 
in Your Five Gallants are excellent. A Mad World, my Mastere 
is scarcely inferior to A Trick to Catch the Old One. By the way, 
Mr. Bullen has made a slip here; it is his grandfather's mistress, 
not his uncle’s, that Follywit marries. The Roaring Girl we pass. 
over for the same reason as The Old Law, and of A Fair Quarrel 


we shall have say The last 
it, ike a ongs to 


in these volumes, No no Help Woman's, 

the same class as A Trick to Catch the Old One and A Mad 
World, my Masters, and is not much below them. Weatherwise’s 
astrological fancies might, indeed, have been more happily 
managed; but Mrs, Lowater’s device and the mixture of hardi- 
hood and dexterity with which it is carried out is capital, while 
the touches of affection for her husband and the know of her 
wrongs with which early furnished prevent 
being disgusted at notion making a sham marriage 
guised as a man, and carrying off the spoil of the credulous Lady 


* The Works of Thomas Middleton, Vols. 1—1V. Edited by A. H. 
Bullen. London: Nimmo. 1885. 
Love's Graduate. Privately printed at the Daniel Press. 1885 
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Goldenfleece. In short, all the four volumes are full of pleasant 
reading. Mr. Bullen has done his part as editor well on the 
whole, keeping very wisely most of Dyce’s editorial apparatus as 
well as his text. A very little more explanation of words and 
might be desirable, and we do not quite understand the 
principle which in ts such universally known terms as 
“gear” and “ hight,” while others which are certainly not uni- 
versally known are left to the reader’s erudition or faculty of 
i We should have liked, too, a short introduction to 
each play, so that the necessity of referring back in each case to 
the first volume might have been avoided. Another comment or 
eavil (if Mr. Bullen likes) that we have to make is that it would 
have helped the prospects of carrying the whole series through 
if there had been a little more economy of space. We have before 
us three or four collections or editions of single authors, the 
volumes of which are, as nearly as possible, the same size as Mr. 
Bullen’s, One of them averages six plays per volume, another 
five, and the least economical four. Mr. Bullen has found room 
for only three, and a collection of the whole Elizabethan drama 
at three plays a volume menaces the shelves rather seriously. 
These, however, are “base dunghill censures and mechanical.” 
Tn a nobler kind we have only to hint to Mr. Bullen thata venture 
of this kind cannot be satisfactorily carried out in a hurry ; while, 
if we had been guided merely by the pleasure these volumes have 
given us, we should have had nothing at all but praise for him. 
Love's Graduate, which comes to us in a very pretty quarto 
volume, suitably bound and ornamented, from the private press of 
Mr. Daniel, of Worcester College, is an interesting attempt, pecu- 
liarly apt for a private press to exercise itself on. It isan attempt 
to carry out a theory advanced some years ago by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse in his excellent essay on Webster, that the curious play A 
Cure i a Cuckold, attributed to the collaboration of those two 
very different persons, Webster and Rowley, and published long 
after the death of both by Kirkman in 1661, can be without diffi- 
culty split up into two plays pees only the most arbitrary 
connexion with each other. other words, Webster's part, the 
serious and poetical tragi-comedy of love, jealousy, and the 
falling out of faithful friends, can be, to use a printer's phrase, 
“lifted ” bodily out of Rowley’s rollicking farce, in which a roving 
sailor husband takes his conjugal misfortunes as philosophically as 
La Fontaine himself could have bid him, and with a spice of whim- 
sical humour which makes his complaisance hardly dishonourable. 
The theory was ingenious, and, as every one acquainted with the 
play saw, something more than plausible. To have carried it out 
— in an edition either of Webster or of Rowley might 
ve savoured of presumption; but no objection can ibly be 
taken to the pious zeal of “S. E. S. R.,” who has given actual 
expression to Mr. Gosse’s idea, and has induced Mr. Daniel to 
nt the result, with a short introduction by Mr. Gosse himself. 
his introduction contains an interesting communication from Mr. 


Swinburne, pointing out the odd resemblance between the serious 
part of the play thus disentangled and part of Massinger’s curiously 
composite Parliament of Love. The problem thus presented is too 


intricate to be worked out here; but the facts illustrate very 
clearly the complicated system of collaboration usual with the 
Elizabethans. And now we shall, in our turn, make a suggestion. 
Almost exactly the same process which Mr. Gosse has suggested 
and which “S, E. 8, R.” has carried out in reference to a Cure for 
@ Cuckold might, we think, be applied to the much better known 
Fair Quarrel by Middleton and Rowley. This play, oddly 
enough, is connected with A Cure for a Cuckold — occurrence 
in both, and in both only, of some of the queer g terms (e.g. 
“ bronstrops ”) of which Rowley was such a master. The serious 
part of A Fair uneb-atle Lamb, it may be remembered, 
— so highly—the quarrel between Captain Ager and the 

lonel, with its lofty point of honour, is as entirely apart from 
the “ roaring” scenes, and even from the plot of the physician's 
suit to Jane, as is the tragi-comedy of Clare, Annabel, Lessingham, 
and Bonville from the attitude of Compass towards his matri- 
monial calamities in A Cure for a Cuckold; and the two parts 
contrast in a very similar fashion. It would seem, indeed, that 
Rowley was ne called in to furnish farcical underplots, which 
ip some cases, at any rate, neither he nor his associates took any 
pn whatever to knit into the other action of the play. In 

iddleton’s case, who had plenty of vis comica and was no mean 
plotter, the discrepancy of the action is rarely so striking as in 
A Fair Quarrel. But these remarks have taken us away from 
Love's Graduate, to which we must return with a parting word of 
thanks to all concerned in its production. 


HARBOURS AND DUCKS.* 


HIS elaborate work is of a different class from those which 
usually issue from the Clarendon Press, but certainly does 
‘honour to that venerable institution. It may perhaps best be de- 
scribed as a treatise on marine architecture—z.e. on those structures 


which stand in the sea, or partly in the sea, jetties, harbour-walls, 


breakwaters, and rock-lighthouses; and on basins, docks, buoys, 
and beacons. The subject is then an extensive one, but the writer 
appears to have mastered the whole of it, and to be able to make 
pone bmn connected with it clear, and his conciseness is as re- 
amarkable as his exhaustive and thorough treatment. Although he 


* Harbours and Docks. By Leveson Francis Vernon-Harcourt, M.A. 
@vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 


gives a vast amount of information, the volume containing the 
text is of moderate size, differing in this respect from many of 
those manuals, so-called with gentle irony, which terrify layman 
and clerk alike; and the study of the work is much facilitated by 
the illustrations being bound separately, a sufficiently simple plan, 
saving no small trouble, which, however, writers on complex sub- 
jects or their publishers seem very unwilling to follow. 

At the outset of his treatise Mr. Vernon-Harcourt is not so for- 
tunate as he is when he comes to more difficult labour. Brief 
as a rule, he is at the beginning slightly inclined to enunciate 
truisms. Thus he gravely states that “Harbours and docks 
are essential to the safe and expeditious carrying on of the 
commerce of the world, It is by means of the shelter afforded 
by harbours that vessels can approach the land; and docks enable 
them to disc their cargoes”; and that “The wind, which 
blows with varying intensity at different periods in every quarter 
of the globe, is the main origin of the difficulties which have 
to be encountered in the construction and maintenance of har- 
bours.” This sounds extremely like such instruction as is given 
to a very small and very ignorant class of boys, and the writer 
might surely have assumed that most people are acquainted with 
these not very recondite facts. When he gets, as he does very 
rapidly, from matters elementary to matters abstruse, he errs 
in the opposite direction, and forgets how much of what is 
termed knowledge on certain subjects is theoretical, or rather 
hypothetical. In speaking of waves he refers to the views of 
the late Mr. Scott-Russell, an amiable enthusiast who spent 
some forty years or so in endeavouring to get naval architects to 
accept what he was pleased to call the wave-line theory, with- 
out any very particular success. Respecting waves Mr. Scott- 
Russell spoke with much certainty, and explained a good many 
things about them; but either he must have been wrong or a 
far greater scientific authority must have been wrong, for while 
he gave certain proportions of velocity and length, Sir G, Airy 
maintained that these proportions were only true when there was 
a certain depth, which either Mr. Scott-Russell had wrongly disre- 
garded or Sir G. Airy wrongly took into account. The latter was 

bably right, but even he does not seem to have escaped error, for 

e considered 30 to 40 feet to be the extreme height of unbroken 
waves. No doubt this seems a very fair limit. Unfortunately the 
contradictory waves in the Southern Ocean appear to ms, it 
altogether, and to raise themselves not unfrequently to the height 
of 50 feet. It would really seem as if fluids had the same mis- 
leading effect on the scientific mind that they have on the vulgar 
mind. Fact and conjecture become merged. Scientific men 
have been good enough to lay down neat little rules for waves 
which unhappily seem to be habitually disregarded. The fact is 
that there is an ample field for further investigation. As it 
happens, this very volume gives a curious instance of ignorance 
on waves to which we shall shortly refer. 

n some other respects Mr. Vernon-Harcourt’s preliminary 
chapters are open to criticism, but when he reaches his main 
subject nothing can be better than his treatment of it. He has to 
describe the various means which men have adopted to give or 
improve shelter on the sea-coast, and to baffle the waves, and this 
he does very clearly and fully, but at the same time without ever 
being diffuse. His work, though intelligible to any one, is, for 
the most part, interesting rather to the professional than to the 
general reader, but there are some portions of it which may well 
claim the attention of the latter. It is curious to learn from 
his pages how in this, as in other things, nature seems to de- 
light in marring the effect of man’s toil, and how the constant 
movement of the sand and shingle along a coast steadily tends to 
make bars at the mouths of the channels betweeu jetties and 
piers, thereby causing much pain and anguish to the marine 
engineer. Concerning the various forms of structures of this 
kind and of others connected with harbours the world at large 
does not perhaps care to know much, neither is it greatly 
fascinated by docks, important to mankind though they be; but 
there are two kinds of structures in the sea about which information 
does not seem to prove dull or to About breakwaters such 
as those of Plymouth and Cherbourg, which turn bays into 
harbours, and against which the mightiest waves are thought to 
shatter themselves in vain, and about rock lighthouses, many 
readers love to learn something. Concerning both Mr. Vernon- 
Harcourt has much to say, and some of the information he gives 
is rather surprising.. With regard to the former it would seem 
as if there had not been so much advance as might be expected. 
Plymouth breakwater, which after all has done its work well, 
is merely a huge mound faced at the top. With this and similar 
moles it was found that the waves constantly breaking over the top 
did a great deal of damage, and consequently many breakwaters 
have been crowned with a superstructure in the shape of a thick 
and solid wall; but this is not without serious disadvanta 
One of the latest moles, strange to say, appears to have been the 
least successful. The Madras breakwaters, begun in 1876, were 
very badly damaged in 1881, and it seems that the damage was 
not due “to any novel phenomenon of cyclonic disturbance raising 
waves of unprecedented power,” but to the weakness of the 
structures, and to the fact that the wicked and wanton waves 
hammered them in their own fashion without any res for 
science or regard for the feelings of engineers. Mr. salon 
Harcourt thinks, apparently, their action might have been fore- 
seen ; but it is difficult to suppose that knowledge easily attainable 


was neglected by those who were charged with this important 
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From Mr. Vernon-Harcourt’s excellent Sant on lighthouses, 
which, like his other na, ge is admirably illustrated, some in- 
teresting information may be gained. He gives a table drawn up 
by Sir J. Douglas of the actual and relative costs of some of the 
important rock lighthouses, from which it appears that the most 
expensive in actual cost was erected not in the sea, but ina 
lake. The most expensive in relative cost was the old Eddy- 
stone, while one of the oom was the new Eddystone. The 
strongest lighthouse is the Dhu Heartach, which is carried up 
solid for 49} feet more than the Eddystone, and 48} feet more 
than the Wolf. Much else that has attractions for others than 
engineers has he to say respecting unique structures ; but for this 
we must refer the reader to his book. ‘Of the many other subjects 
he deals with, and deals with so well, it would be useless to speak 
here, as they are essentially subjects for engineers and architects 
not suited for treatment in these columns. As has just been 
shown, there are parts of his elaborate compendium which may 
well interest ordinary readers, and by readers belonging to his 
profession it will probably be regarded as a terse encyclopedia of 
the highest value. 


WORK AND PLAY IN AUSTRALIA.* 


R. FINCH-HATTON’S book is written with freedom, 
freshness, and vigour, but its main interest is not literary. 
It is full of most disastrous chances, of moving accidents by flood 
and field, which bear the stamp of a genuine experience; the de- 
scriptions of certain well-known places are, with two or three 
notable exceptions, moderately accurate, the information it con- 
tains is useful, the author is sufficiently candid in giving his 
opinion on public affairs and on more than one matter of vital 
importance, at least to the colony of Queensland. There are 
sixteen illustrations, which bring little credit to the author or 
his work, and are on a level with some of the stories con- 
tained in its ; the study of Government House, Sydney, is 
an undesigned caricature of one of the most charming scenes in 
Australia. The account of work to be done on a station—the 
perils of madness, perils from poisonous snakes and poisonous 
spiders, the dangers of cattle “rounding,” buck-jumping, bush 
travelling, and of encounters with the aboriginal races, read more 
like the toil and tumult of war than the peaceful vocations of 
well-ordered industry. Mr. Finch-Hatton’s book comes oppor- 
tunely, and, read in the light of the Report recently issued by the 
Royal Commission to inquire into the labour traffic as carried on 
by the sugar-planters of North Queensland and their agents, is of 
no small value. 

The first industry which attracted Mr. Hatton's notice on his 
arrival in Australia was that of the pearl fisheries, which “ are 
liable, however, to the most terrific hurricanes.” Pearl-shells are 
worth 140/, a ton, while the pearls found in the shells are reckoned 
to pay all expenses, The divers are blacks. Somerset is the chief 
rendezvous of the northern pearl fisheries. “One or two white 
men who have nothing to do with the l-fishing have taken up 
their permanent abode at Somerset, for no reason at all that 
could see except to enjoy the society of black women and run the 
risk of being knocked on the head by black men. The blacks in 
the neighbourhood of Somerset are very bad. They are a tierce, 
warlike race of athletic savages, with a cross of the Malay in 
them.” “The scenery all down the coast of Queensland is very 
wild, and in some parts extremely beautiful. Endless masses of 
wooded mountain ranges run all along the mainland; and some of 
the islands, with their emerald slopes dotted over with patches of 
dark green firs, are very picturesque.” The destination of our 
traveller was Mackay, the capital of the sugar industry, where he 
arrived in the night, after passing much of the day in fishing for 
sharks in the Pioneer River. “ It might have been the city of the 
dead for any signs of a population. Not a light was to be seen in 
the rows of uneven, low, wooden buildings that ran along each side 
of the main street. The only living creatures were several dogs 
fast asleep in the middle of the road. Turning a corner we 
stumbled over the body of a man with his heels on the pavement 
and his head in the gutter—he was evidently in the total-collapse 
stage of drunkenness ; it was the doctor.” The horses which were 
to carry Mr. Finch-Hatton and his brother to the'r station having 
got out of the paddock, our author amused himself by examining 
the town of Mackay. “ Of all horrible places to live in, the worst 
is a small coast town in Queensland. They are all alike. The 
streets are very broad, and almost all the houses built entirely of 
wood, with verandahs in front. There is not a green thing to be 
seen anywhere, for bushes, trees, houses, and everything are 
covered with dust.” “ Nota single man in the town had a coat 
or waistcoat on. There was a table-d’hite at the hotel, where a 
crowd of men assembled to feed. Squatters down from the country, 
bank clerks, planters, and business men, not one of them had a coat 
on.” “ This fashion of wearing no coats is peculiar to Mackay 
and has been adopted by the planters who consider themselves 
the élite of the place. At a dinner yd on one of the plantations 
it is a most curious sight to see all the ladies, en grande tenue, 
dressed in the latest fashion, and the gentlemen sitting down with 
BO coat or waistcoat, and their arms bare to the elbow.” The 
future home of Mr. Finch-Hatton was forty-five miles away u 
the Pioneer River, “ one of the most beautiful rivers in the world, 


* Advance Australia: an Account of Eight Years’ Work, Wandering, 
and Amusement in New South Wales, and Victoria. By the 
Hon, Harold Finch- London: W. H. Allen & Co. 1885. 


“ the upper waters of which, however, are inhabited by numbers 
of enormous alligators,” “some of them nineteen feet long.” The 
house where the travellers put up for the night was for its gardens 
“worth going to Quee’ to see”; there was fifty feet of 
black soil. Lemons, limes, guavas, custard-apples, grapes, mangoes, 
oranges, and granadillas all flourish in a state of perfection. 
‘* Mangoes, oranges, bananas, and passion-fruit grow like weeds.” 
“ In the middle of the garden stands the most magnificent Poin- 
ciana-tree I ever saw, about sixty feet high. The roof and side 
verandah of the house are overrun with masses of Bougainvillea 
creepers of every shade, from pink to purple, and the flower-beds 
around are full of roses and geraniums. Gardenias grow all about 
in bushes five feet high, and flower most beautifully. The back of 
the garden is sheltered all along by an impenetrable row of 
bamboos, Leichardts, and fig-trees, and in front, along the edge of 
the river bank, runs a low hedge of hibiscus, blazing with scarlet 
flowers.” Ferns and orchids abound, and nothing is wanting on 
the part of nature to erect in this part of the world an earthly 
dise. That there is something wanting in the article of grace is 
ut too true, as Mr. Finch-Hatton would have us to understand. 
“The Bush,” especially in the coast country of Queensland, is im- 
pressive; “it is ope vast stupendous forest of different trees.” If 
you keep in the valleys you see nothing but trees; if you climb up 
a mountain you see nothing but trees ; “ the monotony of the endless 
timber is appalling, and it is easy to realize the terrible 
that so often comes over those who get lost in the Bush.” “Its 
lifeless solitude is as striking as its weird solemn stillness is 
impressive”; but there is “a deep fascination about its freedom, 
whose subtle influence very soon enslaves those who go to live 
there, and generally unsettles them for any other mode of living.” 
No words can describe “ the glory of a morning in the Australian 
Bush,” which appears to have been specially prepared to give a 
charm to the pipe and “bring out the flavour of tobacco, for 
Bushmen, as a race, are probably the heaviest smokers in exist- 
ence.” Mr, Finch-Hatton has the greatest relish in describing 
the life of stockmen, their duties, and the perils they run in per- 
forming them. One of these fearless riders was once thrown 
from his horse, injuring his spine in the fall, so that he was quite 
powerless to move. ‘Close to him where he fell was an enor- 
mous ants’-nest, and when he was found three days afterwards he 
was half-eaten by willions of ants,” A first-rate stockman, as 
described by Mr. Finch-Hatton, is an example of a new creation 
well worth pondering. How far a cattle-run is to be preferred to 
a sheep-run, especially in North Queensland, the reader may find 
out for himself in these pages, where he shall not fail to find 
other things which with fairness and much clearness are set 
forth, that will have a seducing influence for some readers and a 
deterring influence for not a few. The bugbear of Bush fires is 
well disposed of. “Unless deprived of his senses by terror no 
one but the most stupid man could contrive to be killed by @ 
Bush fire.” Pig-sticking, duck-shooting, kangaroo-hunting, going 
after wild cattle, with the chances of being “ scruffed” by alliga- 
tors, and other forms of sport are set forth with animation and 
keen pleasure. 

Away up north “an occasional raid after the wild Blacks en- 
livens the monotony of life, and there are some men who are 
brutal enough to enjoy hunting them down, But apart from the 
chance of getting a spear through his ribs, or a tomahawk io his 
skull, no one who has not lost every vestige of decent feeling could 
possibly look upon this as sport.” “Of the few kinds of sport 
which Australia does afford, undoubtedly the finest is hunti 
wild cattle” (p. 107). “ When the Blacks are troublesome, it is 
generally considered sufficient punishment to go out and shoot one 
or two.” “ Whether the Blacks deserve any mercy is an open 
question, but that they get none is certain. They are a doomed 
race, and before many years are over they will be completely 
wiped out of the land.” These are clear words, and have a clear 
meaning, and it is always pleasant to have a clear understanding 
in matters of moment. This matter of man-hunting in Queens- 
land is of the greatest moment; let us before proceeding further 
again quote Mr. Finch-Hatton. “A gentleman who once resided 
at the Long Lagoon is still famous for the tremendous haul of 
Blacks which he made in one day. They had given him a 
deal of trouble, and had lately killed four of his shepherds.” 
What does the reader imagine this gentleman did on hearing 
of the murder of his shepherds? “One day, when he knew 
that a ry mob of Blacks were watching his movements, he 
packed a large dray with rations, and set off with it as if 
going the rounds of the shepherds’ huts, When he got opposite 
the Long Lagoon one of the wheels came off the dray, and 
down it went with a crash. . . . He unhitched the oe 
and led them back to the station. No sooner had he disap- 
peared than of course all the blacks, to the number of ‘more 
than a hundred,’ came up to the dray to see what was in it. To 
their great delight it contained a vast supply of flour, beef, and 
sugar, With appetites sharpened by penenaee abstinence from 
such delicacies they devoured them as only a Black fellow can. ... 
When they awoke in the morning they were all dead corpses, The 
rations contained as much strychnine as anything else, and not one 
of the mob escaped. . . . In a dry season, when the water sinks 
low, their skulls are occasionally to be found half buried in the 
mud” (p. 149). It is obvious that the gentleman who resided at 
the Long Lagoon has never heard of how Prospero tamed Caliban 
or Robinson Crusve taught Friday to call him “ Master”; and 
probably he and his like care as much for the teaching of these 
two di t English parables as they care for the honour of the 
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English name. This gentleman, with Mr. Finch-Hatton, knows 
ite well that Caliban is absolutely necessary in order to cultivate 
sugar garden of North Queensland; but whether Caliban or 
Friday is to be entrusted to the tender mercies of such gentle- 
men as he of the Long Lagoon, whether Caliban comes from the 
South or the Indian Seas, is a question probably that the Imperial 
Government will take into ite consideration without waiting to 
hear the views either of “the Hon. 8S. W. Griffith,” or any of his 
friends. It is a vital question and not easy of settlement; but if 
squatters and planters of sugar think that it can only be settled in 
the zoological way, they may find that the question will not even 
be allowed to come up for debate. 

The chapter on gold-minin is as sad as it is instructive, while 
the account of “ the richest mine in the world,” recently discovered 
at Mount Morgan, although true, will not fail to be received with 
incredulity. “The gold-bearing stone is composed of ferrugineous 
(cic) quartz and ironstone, some of it having the appearance of 

inkers from a blacksmith’s forge.” “Scores of gold reefs are now 
lying idle in Queensland from which tremendous yields were ob- 
tained near the surface, but which have been abandoned for want 


Servitus crescit nova, nec priores 
Impiz tectum dominz relinquunt 
Seepe minati. 

“The magnitude of the Cloncurry co mines is difficult to 
conceive without having seen them.” y here are also “splendid 
seams of coal fifty feet thick,” while the tin-mines are remark- 
ably rich; but, “ extraordinary as is the mineral wealth of Queens- 
it is not in this that her real greatness consists.” She has 
‘one of the healthiest climates in the world, and an enormous 
area fit for cultivation and stock-rearing capable of supporting a 
vast population under conditions of life the most favourable. She 
is, in fact, a self-contained country.” The account of Brisbane, 
the capital of Queensland, is not flattering ; but then Mr. Finch- 
Hatton is a squatter, and hates all coast towns. “The chief 
recreations of the inhabitants of Brisbane are standing on the 
wharf to see the steamers arrive and depart, or going for a walk 
with the mosquitoes in the Botanical Gardens.” “The most 
entertaining thing I ever saw in Brisbane was a smal] detachment 
of the Salvation Army.” “The climate is a thirsty one”; the 
amount of “hard, steady drinking that goes on is astonishing. 
Bankers and business men, legislators and lawyers, doctors and 
tradesmen, they all make a practice of every now and then desert- 
ing their business and sallying forth to the nearest public-house 
for a drink.” “No habitué who wishes to find a business man 
ever goes to look for him in his office; he knows that he is 
‘ practising at the bar.’” These are hard sayings. “The general 
of Sydney harbour, whether viewed from the sea or 
the land, is positively ugly ”—a statement which may suggest 
to some of his readers that Mr. Finch-Hatton’s opinions are not 
always worth quoting, as again, “The climate of Sydney is always 
detestable,” “of its kind the Sydney Bulletin is perfect.” But 
then he immediately adds, “ All the wretched wit of all the London 
social papers might be clipped from it.” “Melbourne is one of 
the cleanest, best laid-out, and most pleasantly situated towns in 
the world.” The banks have more money than they know what 
to do with. “The interior of the Bank of Victoria is modelled 
from that of the hall of one of the palaces at Venice, and is most 
elaborately laid out with marble floors and pillars and cedar 
ings.” The amount of “dead capital sunk in building is 
astonishing.” Mr. Finch-Hatton’s book will be read by many 
who will be glad for the glimpses he gives not only of the outward 
show of Australia, but also of its inside life; and, although few 
will accept all his views and opinions without question, none need 

complain of any want of clearness in their expression. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


ALBERT SOREL’S (1) qualities and attainments, alread 

e shown in many — very well the t 
task of giving a summary of the political situation of Euro ore 
the outiowak of the French Revolution, and of the effect of the 
political atmosphere and tradition of each country on the history 
of that event. It was time that something of the kind should be 
done. For of late years the specialization of historical research, 
invaluable in its results and fully justified of its motives, has 
perhaps tended a little to obscure the greater but more dangerous 


. and difficult art of historical generalization. M. Sorel’s knowledge 


is so wide that there is never any fear of his writing in the mere 
aw style, and at the same time he has a sufficient grasp of 
own knowledge to be able to manage and es! it easily. 
We hope that no one will ask us to mention the life of an earl 
séventeenth-century Lord Mayor written with the care an 
elaboration which M. Miron de |’Espinay (2) has devoted to the 


L’ Europe et la révolution frangaise. Par Albert Sorel. Paris: Plon. 
‘ Miron et Padministration ipale de Pari Henry IV. 


life of his ancestor. Perhaps a stern critic might suggest that it 
would have been better to make the treatment a long essay rather 
than a not inconsiderable volume, but that after all is only 
quarrelling with a thing because it is not something else, The 
author promises another volume on another member of the same 
family. Perhaps it might have been well if he had united the two 
and any other illustrations of the house he could find in a family 
history of moderate bulk. 

M. Darimon’s Histoire d'un parti (3) and MM. Steenackers and 
Le Goff’s Histoire du gouvernement de la défense nationale (4) 
(of which last the third volume has just appeared) have this in 
common—that they both give rather the materials of history than 
history itself. This will be evident enough from the simple facts 
that the first gives the history of three not very eventful years 
and the second that of three (though certainly three very eventful) 
months, each in a volume of some four hundred The 
books, however, are far from being of equal interest and value. 
M. Darimon has before now worked rather hard, if not quite to 
death, the languid interest which attaches to the moderate Liberal 
mae during the Second Empire, and when he tells us that 
h printed his original notes without making any omission, 
one thinks of the old story, and wishes that he had made several 
hundred. The bulk of MM. Steenackers and Le Goff’s book on 
the other hand consists of documents, proclamations, official 
letters, and the like, which, dull or interesting, are documents of 
unquestioned value. 

'rench interest in recent ian events has naturally turned 
public attention to the famous expedition (5) on which, somewhat 
inadequately, as it seems to some , France bases her rights 
to interfere in tian matters. unt Boulay de la Meurthe 
has evidently made a conscientious study of documents. The text 
of his book, which seems to have appeared some years ago as a 
appendix of piéces justificatives is very useful. e catalogue o: 

rench ships which strove to run the blockade from Egypt, and 
the history of the curious naval operations of Bruix and Mazarredo 
in 1799, are especially interesting. 

We have received a third edition of M. Coste’s study of 
national and individual welfare (6). The subject is one as to 
which we are rather sceptical of the utility of general disquisi- 
tions. But it is something that two editions of a separate treat- 
ment of it should have been called for. 

Mr. Stevenson has attained the honour of a French translation 
of the New Arabian Nights (7). Reputations do not fly south- 
wards quite so fast as northwards across the Channel; but this is 
an instance of the less usual crossing. - 

Two books of travel are before us, each of which deserves the 
Es of being lively and in good taste. M. Leclercq’s book on 

exico (8) is the solider of the two and matches well with his 
capital account of Iceland. M. de Mandat-Grancey’s (9) is a 
little the livelier. The Baron, indeed, who tells some wondrous 
stories, sometimes gives one the impression of a little mystification 
active rather than ive. But his book is thoroughly readable, 
and it concludes with a of somewhat more serious thought, 
which shows acuteness and a considerable power of observation. 
Both are illustrated—the Mexico chiefly with the excellent to 
gre hical woodcuts which seldom fail in travel books ablished by 

. Hachette, M. de Mandat-Grancey’s volume with fancy pic- 
tures of an unequal kind, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


HEN Chatterton tentatively sounded the credulity of Bristol 
antiquaries with his Rowley MSS., he was asked if there 

were others in existence. He retlectively observed he thought he 
could produce more, and in a few days more were forthcoming, 
It was an age of literary forgery, and one forgery, we know, 
makes many. This does not appear to have been sutficiently con- 
sidered by Mr. H. C. Mercer, the author of The Lenape Stone 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons), in his ingenious account of 
the great archeological “find” known as the Lenape Stone. If 
nuine, this curious inscribed stone is the most ancient and 
interesting relic of pre-historic America. By Professor Carvill 
Lewis, of Philadelphia, and others it has been pronounced a 
forgery. Since it was first described by a local historian, Captain 
J. 8. Bailey, otber inscribed stones have been found on the 
Pennsylvanian farm where the Lenape was picked up. It is 
true that the genuineness of these has not yet been disputed ; but 
it is a little strange that the recent abundance of Indian relics 
is not considered suspicious by Mr. Mercer. It must be ad- 
mitted that Mr. Mercer deals with a controversial subject in no 
spirit of controversy. He marshals the evidence pro and contra 


(3) Histoire d'un parti—Les cing sous lempire. Par A. Darimon. 
Paris: Dentu. 

4) Histoire du gouvernement de la défense nationale en ince. Par 
Steenackers et F. Le Goff. Tome in. Paris: Charpentier. 

(5) Le Directoire et Uexpédition d Lgypte. Par le Comte Boulay de la 
Mearthe. Paris : Hachette, 

(6) Le ditii iales du bonheur et de la force. Par A. Coste. 
édition. Paris: Alcan. 

(7) Suicide-Club, Par R. L. Stevenson. Traduction de Louis 
Despréaux. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 

(8) Voyage au Mexique. Par Jules Leclercq. Paris: Hachette. 
pf?) En visite chez Voncle Sam. Par le Baron E. de Mandat-Grancey.. 


4 of capital.” “The deeper you go the more gold you get; but 
the deepest working in ye is only six hundred feet, which 
| is mere scratching.” “Undoubtedly in the future the gold-mining 
of Queensland will develop into vast dimensions.” What other 
developments may be expected are not darkly hinted at. “The ‘ 
noble army of mining martyrs stick steadily to their posts, and the | 
t that time and ruin make in their inikeane quickly filled - up | 
Go ever-increasing supply of recruits” :— 
| 
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with perfect impartiality. Not archeologists only, but students 
of myth and ethnology, will find The Stone deeply inte- 
resting; and the author's interpretation of the mysterious me- 
mento of the Lenni Lenape is not less poetic and suggestive than 
it is skilful and plausible. 

The world knows so little of its heroes that it should be grateful 
for the Life and Times of John Kelly (New York: American 
News Co.), by J. F. McLaughlin, A.M. Mr. Kelly, we believe, 
is known in England as an ex-pugilist, member of Congress, a 
Democrat militant, and conqueror of the Tweed Ring of Tammany 
Hall. In the sparkling of his biographer his eventful career 
is recounted with a aualieions display.of hero-worship. We are 
almost convinced that Mr. Kelly is a much-mali man, and are 
quite certain, from the three portraits in this volume, that he has 
been caricatured by the comic papers. 

Mr. Percy Thorpe’s History of Japan (White & Co.) makes no 
pretence to being more than a brief chronicle. The events of the 
present century occupy one-half of the book, and are recorded 
with great conciseness. The book is a handy précis of the more 
salient historical facts, given in the plain style of the annalist. 

In The Song Celestial (Triibner & Co.) Mr. Edwin Arnold 
philoso . In blank verse that ma an 
is not end in lyrical measures of it, Mr. 
Arnold sets forth the discourse of Prince Arjuna and the Supreme 
Being under the form of Krishna. The attempt to popularize 

it poetry is less happy than the author's previous efforts ; 
the diction is full of crudities and colloquialisms, and in execution 
the poem falls far behind The Light of Asia. 

Dr. John Croumbie Brown’s Forestry of Poland, Lithuania, Sc. 
(Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd) is an interesting addition to the 
author's studies of the science of forestry. 

Mr. William Arthur takes an amiable view of the results of 
a recent controversy in the Nineteenth Century, in which Mr. 
Herbert Spencer carried “such heavy armour,” Mr. Frederic 
Harrison showed “such sprightly fence,” and Sir Fitzjames 
Stephen “ moved with such finished action.” Positivism and Mr. 


Frederic Harrison (Bemrose & Sons) is the first volume of Mr. 


Arthur's trilogy. It will not please devout Positivists and the 
unquestioning followers of Comte in England. To paraphrase 
Mr, Arthur's remark on Mr. Spencer, the author knows more of 
Comte than is good for the cause of Positivism. 

Translations that meet with the author's approval need no 
further commendation. Such is the good fortune of Mr. Darib 
D. P. Sanjana’s Civilization of the Eastern Iranians (Hen 
Frowde), a version of the first portion of Dr. Wilhelm Geiger's 
Ostiranische Kultur. 

Brigadier-General Rodenbough’s Afghanistan and the Anglo- 
Russian Dispute = P. Putnam’s Sons) is an excellent com- 
pilation, illus with a number of cuts and a good military 
ma 


Bits of Brasit (Longmans & Co.) is not a promising title for a 
volume of poems, nor does Mr. John Conisneds Gaant, the author, 
fulfil the expectation we formed from a perusal of his Prairie 
Pictures, Pictures he gives us of tropical river-side and sea-shore, 
with not a few graphic touches, but they are wanting in the 
breadth and freshness of the earlier poems. 

Mr. F.G. Heath’s Where to Ferns P. O. K.), with a 

ial chapter on “ Ferns round London,” will do much to com- 

ete the threatened extinction of ferns in the neighbourhood of 

towns. Scientific collectors do not need Mr. Heath's aid, and the 

irresponsible mob of ruthless depredators require a check, not an 
incentive to mischief. c 

The Annual Register for 1884 ie a may be noticed as 
comprising some amazing statements in its pect of Lite- 
rature, Science, and Art. 

We have received The Year Book of Scientific and Learned 
Societies (Griffin & Co.) ; the third edition of Mrs. Oliver’s Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley ee Low & Co.); Mr. Cyril Ransome'’s 
Our Colonies and India (Cassell & Co.); Gordon: a Life of Faith 
and Duty, with illustrations in chromo-lithography by R. André 
= P, O. K.); and the President's Address to the Philological 

ciety, by Dr. J, A. H. Murray. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi | 


cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

The ADVERTISEMENT DePartMENT Jas been Removen from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Hart, 
883 Sourmampton Srreet, Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 


Copies of the Sarurpay Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Fornertnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des 
69 Rue d’ Antibes, Cannes ; also of M. But, 6 Passage des Postes, 
Brussels. 
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The Annual Subscription to the Satorpay Revisw, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d, 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Witt1am Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr.B.F.Srevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London, International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


The publication of the Sarurpax Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION, 


The Bill for legalising Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister, which 
this year, as last, was strangely intercepted in the House of Lords by a 
Ministerial crisis, is not to be brought on again there this Session. But 
| the Parliamentary lull is no holiday tothe MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE 

UNION. It i3 during such periods of rest that public opinion can be 
| educated and the means of defence organised. It is necessary for the 

usefulness, if not for the very existence, of the Union, that it should keep 

itself conspicuously and continuously before the publie by way of adver- 
_ tisements and publications, large or small, dissecting the question in all 
its aspects. 
These operations involve a continual drain of ready money, and the 
| Union has only the free-will offerings of right-minded persons to look to 
for means of resisting the lavish expenditure of persons directly interested 

in promoting a change in the law. If these fail the Society must languish, 
and for any consequent failure of the cause those who hold back from 
helping to fight the battle will be responsible. 

An earnest appeal is now made to all who desire to maintain the ancient 
standard of purity and the happy family life secured by our old marriage 
law to come forward and testify, by the liberality of their gift, that they 
appreciate the services of the MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION, 
and desire to help it in its labours. 

Cheques, &c. should be crossed Hunntes & Co. or Guys & Co,, and 
made payable to G. J. Murray. 


20 Cocxsrpur Srrest, S.W. 
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CHESTER 
TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


JULY 22, 23, 24, 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS 
OF WALES, EARL AND COUNTESS OF CHESTER. 


The Retemption, Daniel, Stabat Mater (Rossini), 
8. Paul, Messiah, Berlioz, Faust, and Miscellaneous Works. 
Artists, 
Miss Mary Davies, Miss Anna Williams, Madame Patey. Miss Hilda Wilson, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, Joseph Maas, Mr. Brereton, and Mr, Santley. 
Band and Chorus Three Hundred. 
Reserved Seats for three days inclusive, Two Guineas and One Guinea. 
Single Tickets, 15s. and 7s. 6d. 


Full particnlars from the Hoy. Sgc., at Messrs. Phillipson & Golder’s, Chester. 


GENERAL GORDON KHARTOUM. 


Memorial. Fund 
E LAST WATCH.” RITISN GALLERY, Pall Mall, ope ie 
Lowes DIckixson, arlborough House, Ten to to Six, Admission, ‘Admissi pos 


“ (THE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST T GREAT 


= tated afew days before he died. NOW ON DORE 


ALLERT. 35 Soe Christ Leaving the Pratorium,” and his other great 
ures. to Six 


EDUCATION, GERMANY.—An ENGLISH LADY, from 
wishes charge of ( One or GIRLS (rom Bis to her two Chil her 

Highest rences in England, India, and Germany.—Address, Mrs. SANDFORD, 
Eich Strasse 51, on 


« }ASTMAN'S ” R.N, ACADEMY, BURGOYNE HOUSE, 
SOUTHSEA.—Principal, since 1860, G. Eastcorr SPICKERNELL. 

an ius death tnt opened by the } Mr. Eastman, K.N., in 1851, and conducted by him. 

guinea Ai a the last Examination, of six Pupils sent up to compete, five 


EDUCATION. — CLASSICAL and MODERN 


SCHOOL, LYME REGIS, Doret,—NEXT TERM will begin 
30 Gui X EDWARDS: late Scholar of Wadham 


ineas per annum.—Master, Z 


vant FINANCIAL WRITER WANTED on a Leading 
eure of Mrs Harper, Stationer, Sive Lane, Queen Victoria Streets 


CHARING CROSS HosriTralL 
Annual Income, including Annual Subscriptions . 

Annual Expenditure 


THE. ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— On the verge of the 
Private Baths. - Address, MANAGER, Tlfra North Devo 


HYDROPATHIC and PENSION, Damfriesshire- 
‘The MOFFAT HYDROPATHIC and PENSION, one of the largest and best 
of the kind in the kingdom, is beautifully’ situated amidst 4 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—Acceleration in PROMOTION of 
EMBERS, The COUNCIL have resolved to offer all Associates enrolled 
me Ry A vit 185 the option of at once becoming Subscribers. Persons who now enter them- 
selves ry sapere as Associates may become Second Subscribers in time to receive the 
(row! +? in 1886, and possibly in 1885. 
24 Old DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 
ay 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—NEW CHROMOLITHOGRAPHS 
sold separately as under :— 
1. VIRGIN AND CHILD. By Fra Fi.ipro Lippi, from Florence. To members, 20s. ; 
non-members, 25s. 
2. CHILD. By Lippi, from Prato. To members, 8s 
mem 
3. NURSING oF “BACCHUS, From, 9a Ancient Wall-painting at Rome. To 
. 6d. 


HOME ARTS and INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION.— 
President_EARL BROWNLOW. | Treasurer—WALTER BESANT, Esq. 
Classes for Wood-carving. Modelling, Brass Repoussé Work, Leather Work (cuir bouilli). 
and Drawing and Design as applied to Decorative Art, are now open to those who wish to 
teach working boys and gir with the ‘nel of the Association.—App! catlene and Subscrip- 
tions be addressed to the SECRETARY, | Langham Chambers, Lanzhain lace. 
JSLE 
Visitor_The Right Rev. the LORD BISIIOP of WINCHESTER. 
Presidext—The Right Hon. LORD ROLLO. 
Chairman of Council—The Right M'DOUGALL (Archdeacon of the 
sle 
Vice-Chairman—Lieut.-General Sir HENRY DALY. K.C.B.,C.I.E. 
Head-Master—Rev. F. D. TEESDALE, M.A., College, Oxon. 
wing J Assistant-Masters, Classical and Modern Departmen rders are received b: the 
Master, Second Master, and French Master. Special arrangements for poten 
Peete College stands in Twenty-one Acres, and enjoys all the 
climate. Private Chapel, Gymnnctom Racquet and Fives Courts; Sea Bathing on 
Rode For Prospectuses,apply to the the Rev. the HEAD-MasTee, or the Hoy. SecreTary, 


TSLE of WIGHT COLLEGE, Limited, Ryde. — NINE 

to the iy be competed for on July tthe Rev. 
ham House, Isle of Wight College, Ryde. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND (a the Perthshire 
Highlands).—Classical and Modern Sides—the latter a 


for the Univer- ities Civil — 
? SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year will be offered for 


. ; to non- 


of WIGHT COLLEGE, Limited, near Ryde. 


for BOYS enteri early 
natio 


For particulars, prospectus, &c., to the Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, by Perth, 


LFAMINGTON COLLEGE.—Next TERM begins Tuesday, 


September 22.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


[Ps wick ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 
NORS desire to appointa BE AD-MISTREGS ot the MIDDLE SCHOOL 
under a Scheme of the 


VER 
for for GIRLS at Ipswich. established 


stress to take office at the commencemen the First Term of 1 
xy carried on ot mises in Foundation Street, on mt which & School for 120 n Boys was till lately | 
intended eventually to adapt th to the limit of 


carried on. 


Girl 
fi will receive a stipend of £100 year, anda fee of £1 per 
She will have, at her own expense, to provide her 


of 1 (or t free’. 
lication: full Testimon‘als to be forwarded, on 
daly Norcurr, Ipswich, Solicitor, Clerk to ‘the 


Tpewich : June 11, 1885. 


HIGHGATE SCHOOL. — NINE SCHOLARSHIPS for 
Fou DATION, each £24 s vee, open to Hoye already in the School. 
already in the 
H EF DATION {ENTRANCE each £24 a year, open only to Boys not already in 
the these ret it £50 for Boys who would be Boarders. 
SCHOLARSHIP, £2548 year. for Boys, whether already in the School 
not, to 
"The ‘Examination Le Be # not in the School already will be on July 29 and 30, 
Application to Rev. C. MACDOWALL, D.D., School House, Highgate, N. 


en RBORNE SCHOOL.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least 
fr be offered for ComeeTt tion in July.—For further information apply to the Rev. 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne. 


Kise EDWARD’S SOHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 


Required, in September, an ASSISTANT iT MISTRESS in the GIRLS’ GRAMMAR 
d German. Selery £100. 
an rm: 
licati it! ials, to be to the HeAb- Mistress, King Edward's 


WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the 


ages, Musi erme, for r board and 

rannum. Keferences Kodly permitted to the Rew’ Si illiam Vincent, 

ry. Norwich ; and to the Francis Synge, H.M.I., the Chantry; 
Norwich—St. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. 


GCHOLARSHIP for SMALL BOYS.—WOOLLEY GREEN, 
near Romsey.—Mr. A. M. HEATHCOTE offers for competition, at the end of July, 
a SCHOLARSHIP of £50 for Five Years; i.e. He will take a Pupil who shows decided 
ability, and is between the ages of Seven and Nine, for half his usual terms, which are £lov 
ayeer. Preparation for the Public Schools, About twelve Pupils taken, Candidates to 
apply at once, to A. M. HeaTucore, Esq., Woolley Green, Romsey. 


mountain scenery, and is on the main line of railway London. 
waver a attention is paid to the Cuisine. (Wines may be used a “table, or not, at visitor’s 
iscretion.) 
For Terms ly to Mr. FARQUHARSON, Resident M and 
The 10 from Euston Station offat at 6.47, in time for 


NorTe.— A.M. Train from 
dinner. 
WIL ILLIAM S. BURTON’S USEFUL PRESENTS in 
ECTRO-SILVER PLATE, &c.—A New Stock hy ay DESIGNS, heavil 
SILVER-HL PLATED and highly finished, at very low prices for cash. No DEC CEPTIV 
Boxes, Pinte from 14s. 0d. to 105s, 
Butter Dishes e Od. to 
e Bas = 2is. Od. to 120s. 
Claret Jugs do, do. . 13s, 6d. to 105s, 
t Frames do. do. . 12s, Od. to 210s, 
do. do. . 10s, 64. to 90s. 
Toast ks do. . 78. 6d. to 42s. 
Kettles and Stands do. do. . 55s. Od. to 210s, 
\fternoon Tea Sets d do. 438. 6d. to 
reakfast Dishes, revolving covers 60s. Od. to 159s, 
salad Bowls and Serve 198, Od. to 110s. 
Sgg-steamer, with Spirit Lam 198. 6d. to 45s. 
Dessert Knives ivory handles per pais. 
ish Carvers, i vory handies. 15s. Od. 
eh noting Knives and Forks do. 6s. 6d. ” 
n Rings, in case 4s. Od. to 428. 0d. 

Four seit Cellars and Spoons, di‘to 24s. Od. to 652. Od. 
WILLIAM S. BURTON’S USEFUL PRESENTS. 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE ON BEST NICKEL. 

Best Quality, Strongly Silver Plated. | 
£s. d. £84, 
1wo 210 250 
1wo 210 250 
120 190 
120 190 ine 
ouo 1 00 120 


The above are of the highest t quality, will wear for 20 yi STERLING agg A 
are THIRTY PER CENT. ER Wit a similar quality ity is usually 


above rates post free. CARRIAGE 
W ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, Electro-Silver Plater, Cutler, 
(late 39) Oxford Street, and 1, 2, 3, and 6 
Catalogues post free. 


and General Fureishing Tronmonger, 68 
COLZA OIL, best, 2s. 9d. per gallon ;KEROSINE, Water White, safe and inodorous, Is. 


ARTISTIC DRAPING. 


COLLINSON & LOCK AND JACKSON & GRAHAM. 


The united Firms will give special attention to the 


ARTISTIC DRAPING OF WINDOWS, 
And have engaged an Artist expressly to superintend this branch of their business. 
68 To 80 OXFORD STREET, W. 


“| BRINSMEADS’ PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGH- 
OU'r. We, the undersigned, after having attentively examined 
the English a declare that the palm belongs to the 


house of Brinsm: 
NICHOLAS RUBINSTEIN. 
D. MaGnevs. 
Chevalier ANTOINE DE KONTSEI. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, & 22 Wigmore Street, Londor, W. 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Illustrated Priced Catalogues post free. 


NOTICE—JOHN MORTLOCK & CO. 
Manufacturers of Artistic Porcelain and Glass 
DINNER SERVICES DESSERT SERVICES ' TEA SERVICES 
LUNCHEON SERVICES | BREAKFAST SERVICES | TOILET SERVICES, 
Patterns Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Designs and Estimates free. Discount 15 per cent. for Cash, 


{ 466, 468, axn 470 OXFORD STREET 
SOLE ADDRESSES: | 3) 4xp 32 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the 


MACASSAR 


GOLDEN COLOR, 
OIL. 


GOVERNESS. — APPOINTMENT REQUIRED in 


School or good family. ge fhoreushly grounded and ad prepared for 
lish, Lati' Salary, 


for fair and golden-haired people and 

children, Sold everywhere. 
(THE LITERARY MACHINE, for Holding a Book in any 
Descriptive vost re. ay New Cavendish Puce 
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rom rs. ol JYREEHOLD BUILDING GROUND, CITY of LONDON. 
aren, LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. hat of the sald Cty, on Tuc the City of Fgh 
receive on Bulidi Lenses, for term FOUR 
we TREENO. GROUN , situate on the ick Lane, by Amen 
particulars, with conditions and printed Fo! et Pecpesel, may be had on applica- 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. or any proposal 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. copied willbe reguifed to execute an Agreement and Bond atthe sume time.) 
LA’ PURD .cccccoe £4,000,000. delivered in addressed to the undersigued, before Twelve o'clock on the said day of treaty. 
Fe Sewers’ Office, Guildhall HENRY BLA. 
ERN PROFITS DECLARED, £3,400,000. June 11,185. Clerk. 
Working Ex about 6 t. of the Income. 
p Ba. Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 
ding UNDER CONTRACT FOR MAILS TO INDIA, 
— PROTECTED POLICIES. IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. REDUCED RATES OF FaseaGe MONEY SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
Guaranteed Surrender-values, Whole-world Assurance. CALCUTTA, -MADRAS. andCEYLON, CHINA, wen 
LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE) uscaoonse, ws 
SOCIETY. BOMBAY. EGYPT, ADEN, GIBRALTAR, and 
ont of makes effectual provision for the Orvices: 198, LEPEUET THER? cocKsht 
Policy-claims are paid in full immediately on proof of death and of title : —_— OAILLES, MARGE 
ine. Protection against omission to pay renewal premiums is given under a special 
|, best ‘A Guarantee of Surrender-value is endorsed on the Policy : 
in any part of the world is allowed, under ordinary whole-lite Policies APOLLINARIS. 
one year 
he no of the Assured persone other than the Lite) HIGHEST AWARD, LONDON, 1884. 
2. The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord | James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
‘IV Chief Justice of England. Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. ‘“ ” 
The Right Hon. the Lord 3 John Blake, THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS’ 
Baggallay. William Williams, Esq. pee 
t 
Nine tenths of the total Proatateloug to the Assured. The next division will “Has acquired a leading place in public esteem throughout 
as December, 
oul new explanatory Prospectus, and full Government Returns, will be forwarded | the world.” 
Offices : 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 
SHERRY AND BITTERS.—USE KHOOSH, the King 
GUABRDIA DIAN FIRE ont UIFE EC. OFFIOE. of Bitters, THE ONLY BITTERS that really create an appetite and 
Law Courts BraNcH—21 FLEET STREET, E.C. promote digestion. Purely Herbal. Wonderful with all liquids. 
3. A special Preparation for Medicinal Purposes, called 
or BEAUMONT W. Esq. KHOOSH TONIC BITTERS. ave suc- 
ceed geome : ceeded when every other preparation has faile ese Bitters are a 
Henry John certain cure for all Liver and kindred complaints. Gentlemen of the 
Jenn J, Hamilton, Kea. Hienry John Nacmas, Esa. Medical Profession are invited to test the truth of this statement by 
Richard applying for a Bottle, which will be sent gratis. 
ton: John MP. in G. Boa. MP. 
and Hunter, 
ing T. G. CHARING CROSS 
er, of paid up and invested £1,000,000 
aa Funds upwards of....... £3,903,000 
— ‘with the Agents, on or before J L&uh NEVILL. 
LONDON! MOORGATE STREET, E.C. ABERDEEN—3 KING STREET. Pronounced to be the FINEST IN EUROPE. 
Premiums COME sad FUNDS ame Admission, 9 to7 P.x. 90.6d.| Evening, 7 to 9 2s, 
Sundays, 10 a.m. till 1 3s. 6d. 
Accumulated Funds............. £2,993,000 Chiropodist in attendance and Hair-Dressing 
H@ENIX FIRE OFFIOE, 
i P LOMBARD STREET and CIARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. SEPARATE BATH for LADIES, open all day. 
Prompuitece Also at LONDON BRIDGE and ALDGATE. 
FRANCIS B MACDOWALD: } Joint Secretaries. Prospectus post free on application. 
JMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY, 
he E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
105, 000 ACCIDENTS, for which Two Millions have been : BEDSTEADS. 
AssuRANCE coup anti! by. the RAILWAY, tpand Invested IRON FRENCH, from 160.60. | _3ft. BRASS FRENCH, from 
tee ot the, income the Local Westend MATTRESS BEDDING. 
London, ANEW SPRING MATTRESS, warranted good and cerviceshie, at a very moderate 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. Brice. This with Top Mattress makes most comfortable Bed. 
(ONSOLS and COLONI AL GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. HEALS SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF, of which 30,000 have been sold, is 
FAVOURABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR IN the best Sprt ing Mattress yet invented. 3ft., 40s. ‘This, with a French Mattress, makes a 
JIOME RAILWAY ORDINARY STOCKS SELECTIONS "OF I IMPROVING LINES. OOM FURNITURE. 
BABLE. OF FLUCTUATIONS. | SUITES, from £3. DECORATED SUITES, from £3 10s, SUITES OF WHITE 
CANADIAN AND FOREIGN Hala POSITION. FUTURE ter Sie, ROSY tem 
WRITING TABLES, from 258, OCCASIONAL TABLES, from 10s. 6d. 
FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 
TRUSTS AND OTHOE iH GUARANTEED DIVIDENDS. OF INVESTMENTS, 195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
CIRCULAR, No, No, 441, M41, now bei being ing issued, contains 
consider and Caplialists. copy of Circular will be HEALTH EXHIBITION, f 
@ ABBOTT, PAGE, & CO., STOCKBROKERS, «2 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. F R Y’sS FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
: BIBEBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, O hancery Lane. “A most delicious and valuable article.""—Standard. 
Accoun opened eccording to to the usual practice of and Interest allowed . 
"Say seated on at PURE COCOA ONLY. 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. for Bristol. 
TOUR HOUSE APARTMRNTS | 
diberal. Founded a.p. 1868. Prices; po extra Ri, GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
Sock fo select trom. Illustrated priced Catnlogus. with box fre nits, and J OSEPH GILLOTT's STEEL PENS.—Sold by all Stationers 
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BY PARCELS POST. 


—~_—~_—~—~ 


A LUXURY UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. 


none other. 5 Ibs, in tins sent free, per patel pos, or 2 lbs, tor 28, 4d. 


1 The Borough, London Bridge. | Mancheste eam, 
6 

Feat Titchfield Street, W. Church Street. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT AND BLINDNESS 


often caused by the of unsui' 8 R. B Hou. Canon, 
use table Spectacles The Rev. AYNES, Hon. 


Cathedral, writes; are ali I could desire, my ieel strong 
; Ionly that I did not know of your exceeding skill years ago."" “.estimonials 
from Sir Julius Benetie Dr. Radcliffe, Consulting Physician, Westminster Hespital ; 2. J. 
Esq., .C., F. D. Dixon-Hartiand, Esq., M.P.,&c. Mr. H. UAURANCE. 
Oculist Opt tic, OLD BON D STREET, sclentidcaliy y adapts his improved 
we preserv 
free. City Branch, 6 Poultry ; 5 on Street. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 
DURO-TEXTILE. 
AINTED WALL AND MORE DURABLE. 
p Water without injury. 
ESTRY COMPANY. 


ufactured by 
Loxpox DEPoT: 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Patterns, Prices, and Particulars on receipt of Six Stamps. 


UNIVERSALLY eee BY THE FACULTY. 


Laxative and Refreshing Fruit Lozenge. 
rPAMAR For CONSTIPATION, 
Hemorrhoids, Bile, Headache, 
Loss of Appetite, Cerebral on. 
by E. GRILLON 
Chemist of the Paris Faculty, 69 Queen Street, City, London. 


(GRILLON. Tamar, unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives, is 
agreeable to take, and never produces weg nor interferes with business 


or pleasure. Sold by all Chemists and Druggists, 2s. 6d. a box, stamp included. 
DOGS. 
The late Mr. Frank BUCKLAND e: the following opinion in 
Land and Water upon 


NALDIRE’S MEDICATED DOG SOAP. 
* “ Napreg’s Soap is harmless to Dogs, but fatal to Fleas.”"—FrRaNK BUCKLAND. 
Sold by all Chemists, Perfumers, and Stores, price Is. 
N.B._SEE THAT YOU GET “NALDIRE’S” SOAP. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JULY. 
Ready on Monday next, postage free on application. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for JULY. 
Ready on Monday next, postage free on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Luutrep, New Oxford Street. 


Brancn Orrices: 
281 REGENT STREET, W., ann 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


[HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 


per annum, paid in advance: 
Any part of the United Kingdom ........4..... Shade ME 8 2 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America........ 1 10 6 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 
‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW arerequired,for which 64.each will be piven, viz.: 
13, 75, and 99 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W. 


8d. in the ls.—HATCHARDS, 187 
1 the New and Standard Books. Bibles, Prayers, Church 
Libraries d and 
OHN BUMPUS, Bockedion” to Her Majesty the Queen, 


350 Oxford Street, W. ’ The Largest Selection in London of GIFT-BOOKS of every 
description. Catalogues on application. 25 per cent. discount for cash. 


Just published, 5s. 


o on ECONOMICAL SUBJECTS. By Hisernicvs. 

ten in numbe' rtant contribution to the science of 
*the most universa of the science, deals as fearlessly with 
thus and J. 8. ith ir. Henry Frock harm to al 


Asse 
to follow line of his meat. net that es 
ree Trade, in which the is all on one side, put with more precision than in these 


lin Daily 
We welcome a work like the one before us, in which the author dares to think for him- 
self, and assail some of the economical fetishes of the day with a freshness of treatment which 
makes him always readabl ~ and smastay. even if his arguments do not oiwene compel assent. 
In his very feat *Eseay, for xample, on Free Trade, oo reasons in a way that will at all sos 
charm ~ for those who think that the sole effect of tax taxing imports 

i the He is equally heterodox too on the Malthusian Soctfine. 

A nonsense w much vigour and anonymous 

author of ‘ Essays | Subjects’ has given us an amusing, readable, and, at the 
same time, shoughtful contribution to discussion of matters gravely affecting our national 


pros; 
Church of end are amalied in powerful essay, and the 
successfully dispose: 


claim ofthe Hatablished fu 
fai Review. 


various pleas of the uphoiders of a State religion are 
Debtin University 
E. Poxsonsy, Dublin, SiMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., London. 


hese | 


} 
| 
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VERE FOSTER’S WATER-COLOUR SERIES. 


Just published, in Four Parts, 4to. each 1s.; or complete in 1 vol. 
cloth extra, 6s. 


LESSONS IN THE ART OF 
ILLUMINATING: 


A Series of Examples selected from Works in the 
British Museum, Lambeth Palace Library, and 
the South Kensington Museum. 


WITH PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS, AND A SKETCH OF THE 
HISTORY OF THE ART. 


By W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A. 
Author of “ A History of London,” “ Memorials of the Savoy Palace,” &c._ 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 49 anp 50 OLD BAILEY. 


Now ready, cloth, bevelled boards, Three Shillings and Sixpence. 
ELF ISLAND: 
A Fairy Story. 
By Captain T. PRESTON BATTERSBY, R.A., F.R.A.S. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN & WELSH, LONDON. 
TEMPORARY PREMISES: 33 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


RECORD OFFICE PUBLICATIONS. 
Now ready, Vou, VIII. 1534 to July. In imperial 8vo. price 15s. cloth. 


ALENDAR of LETTERS and PAPERS, FOREIGN and 
DOMESTIC, of the RE'GN of HENRY YIII. preserved in Her Majesty's 
Public Record Office, the British Museum, &c. Arranged and Catalogued by JamEs 

GaAIRDNER, Assistant-Keeper of the Public Records. 
dence 


*,° These volumes contain summaries of all State Papers and Correspo 
relating to the reign of Henry VIII. in the Public Record Office, of those formerly 
in the State Paper Office, in the British Museum, the Libraries of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and other Public Libraries ; and of all letters that have appeared in print in 
the works of BuRNET, STRYPE, and others. Whatever authentic original material 
exists in England relative to the religious, political, parliamentary, or social history 
of the country during the reign of Henny VIII. —o despatches of ambas- 
sadors, or proceedings of the army, navy, treasury, ce, or records of 
Parliament, appointments of officers, grants from the ‘Crown, &c, will be found 
calendared in these volumes. 

London: Lonemaxs & Co. and Triisner & Co. Oxford: PARKER & Co. 
Cambridge: MacmILtaN & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. BLack and 
Dovetas & Fovutis. Dublin: A. THom & Co, Limited, 


RECORD OFFICE PUBLICATIONS. 
Now ready, in imperial 8vo. price 10s. half-bound. 


R-BOOKS of the REIGN of KING EDWARD the 
THIRD: YEARS 12 and 13. Edited and translated by Luxe Owen Pike, 
ae of Xe 29 Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “A istory of Crime in 


*,* Apart from the value of the Year-Books as law reports, they illustrate or 
can “be made to illustrate not only what is generally known as legal and constitu- 
tional history, but the actual effect of the laws and constitution in operation. 
They show or can be made to show not only what the law was, and what use was 
made of it by Judges and Counsel, but much also of the sociai conditions of the 
litigants, and even of persons who were not litigants at all. The Year-Books, too, 
are sources of philological information quite sui generis. They are not only a great 
storehouse of the French language as used in England, but they also exhibit that 
language s employed in everyday speech by the most highly educated Englishmen 
of the period. 


London : Loyemwans & Co. and Triipner & Co. Oxford: Parker & Co. 
Cambridge: MacmitLan & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. BLack and 
Doveias & Dublin: A. Taom & Co. Limited. 


MR. BERESFORD HOPE'S NEW NOVEL. 
Third Edition, with Preface, 1 vol. 6s. 


THE BRANDRETHS. By the Right Hon. 


A. J. B, Beresrorp Hops, M.P., Eee, “ Strictly Tied 


From the TIMES. 

In “ The Bri andreths " we have a sequel to Mr. Beresford Hope's clever novel of“ Strictly 
Tied Up,” and we may add that it is a decided neprovenees oA his maiden effort. He has 
not only laid a firmer grasp on some of those by ay which in his earlier work were rather 
wanting in outline and individuality, but he has secured the interest of his readers by 
simplifying his story. “ Brandreths,” aithough it abounds in the study of al 
character, investigating the innermost life, and analysing the frelings of the hero, is never- 
theless in great measure a political rr =, Hope writes of political life and the vicissi- 
tades of parties with the =" — experience of a veteran politician. Nota few of the 
casual pictures of society are exceedingly ee. and lively. Werepeat, in conclusion, that 
the novel is one which will repay its 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Now ready, One Shilling. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for JULY. 
CONTENTS : 
ende mes. to jive 
Thy, > lar Case of Jeshurun Barker. | Daniel De Foe and Thomas Shepard. By 
nyse n_ Wilkinson, Edward Everett Hale. 
The_ Two Elizabeth. By John Greenleaf | On Horseback. I. Charles Dudley Warner. 
Whittie South-Western Kansas seen with Eastern 
‘ia Medieval Art. By Horace E. Eyes. | M. nard. 
aribaldi’s Ideas. By W.L. Alden. 
The aia of whe iS reat Smoky Mountains. | Roses. By Nora Perr 
y_C. Egbert Craddock. England, Russia, and Thais. 
Bacchus. seat! Dem r Sherman. Two English Men of Letters. 
A =, han Week. By Sylvester | Paradise Foun 
Baxter. A Chat in the Saddle. 
A Country Gentleman. XXI.—XXIII. By | Francisque y: 
M. O. iphant. The Contributors’ Club. 
Hedbrook. Books of the Month. 


London; WARD, Lock, & Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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"Tae writer of these Essays has thought out Political Economy for himself, and 
uently they are worth reading. But the honest and inde»endent thought which chara 
£000 ure they possess. * Hibernicus’ w stvle cles 
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j Now ready, price Sixpence. 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. XXXIII. 
JULY, 
CONTENTs 

WHITE HEATHER: aNovel. By Brack. Chapters XXV.—XXVIII. 

THE FIRST POTTER. By Grant ALLEN. 

LOVE AND LEARNING. By W. J. Henpersoy. 

THE PEASANTRY OF SOUTH WALES. By B. G, Evans. 

AMBITION. By Epcar Fawcerr. 

WILD FLOWERS. By RicHARD JEFFERIES. 

PRINCE OTTO: a Romance. By R. L. STEVENSON. Book II. Of Love and 

Politics, Chapters VII.—IX. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For JULY 1885, 2s, 6d. 
KHEDIVATE OF EGYPT. By Dicry. 
HE WORK OF VICTOR HUGO. RBNON CHARLES SwINPuRsre. 
RN CATHOLICS AND SCIENTIFIC FREEDOM. By St. GeorGe Mivarr. 
A Sw AIN OF ARCADY. By the Rev. Dr. ty 
N 


AMENTARY MANNERS. By Hewry W. L 
.IC BUSINESS IN THE HOUSE COMMONS. By Fowsge. 
‘K: A LAST WORD TO LORD BRAMWELL. By the Ven. Archdeacon Fanna 
TO WITHIN A MILE OF KH eRTOUM, Py, Captain R. F. T. Gascoicss. 
‘T SS _ IN BIOLOGY. By Professor Ray LANKESTER. 
RM TRENGTH OF By Wocps Pasna. 
MINE INSPECTION Y. GroncE WALKER. 
NSYLVANIAN SUPE ITIONS. By M EMILY DE meg GERARD. 
THE TRUE SCIENTIFIC 1 FRONTIER OF INDIA. By JOHN SLaGG, M.P. 
ENGLAND OR THE ADMIRALTY? By H. 0. ARNOLD-ForsTERr. 


LONDON : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


ME. HENRY IRVING on “THE ART of 


ACTING.” See THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for 
JULY. 


Profusely Illustrated, price 6d.; by post, 8d. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For JULY 1885, contains: 
EFLECTIONS, From a Drawing by Geo. L. Skymour (Frontispiece). 
HE ART OF ACTING. By Henry Invine. With Portrait. 
res OF THE THAMES. Part I. By A. Hastixes Wuire. 


ith Illustrations. 
i THE LION'S DEN (concluded). By the Author of “ John Herring.” 


THE NEW FOREST. Part Il. By Mazen Corus, With Illustra- 
tions. 


HE SIRENS THREE (to becontinued). By WALTER Crane. With Illus- 
ons. 
7. AFFAIR (to be continued). By Conway (Author of 
8. T MEMORIAM HUGH CONWAY. By J. Comyys Carr. 


eee» 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 
JULY. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 
THE LATE CRISIS AND THE NEW CABINET. 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY ISHMAEL. By Ivcu Ecerroy. 
IMPERIAL FEDERATION AND HOME RULE, By G. B. LancasTER Wooveveye. 
SIR WILLIAM NAPIER. By T. R. E. Hotes. 
THE CONSERVATIVE PROVINCIAL PRESS. By B. 
A GLANCE AT THE STAGE. By W. H. PoLtock. 
WHAT IS PUBLIC OPINION? By H. D. TRAILL. 
AN APPEAL TO MEN OF WEALTH. By Lord Branazox. 
OUR WORK IN EGYPT. By Baron MALORTIE. 
SOME HIGHER ASPECTS OF MESMERISM. By E. Guryry and Freprric 


. H. Myers. 
THE STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF CONSERVATISM. By A LoOKER-on. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for JULY 
No. DCCCXXXVII. 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS : 
‘THE DECLINE OF ART: ROYAL ACADEMY AND GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
THE WATERS OF HERCULES. Conclusion. 
BECKET. 
FORTUNE'S WHEEL. Part IV. 
HOME TRUTHS ON THE CROFTER AGITATION. By on OLD HIGHLANDER. 
AN UNKNOWN COLONY. 
FOOTPRINTS. 
LONDON: I. THE ROW AND WESTMINSTER. EPISTLE TO A FRIEND. 
By OXONIENSIS. 
FALL OF A MINISTRY OF VACILLATION AND BLOOD. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE 
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Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 


CORNHILL | MAGAZINE. for JULY. 
TENTS: 


TH 
coyat ROYAL. By the of “John 
THE FRANCONIAN JURA. 
MYSTERIOUS MRS. WILKINSON. Illustrated by R. Barnes. 
HAIR-DEVICE WORKERS. 
ASCOT. 


vip CHRISTIE M Book IV. How Aaron 
URRAY. 
Brak — wie : for the Rainbow Gold, and Job Round threw it away. 


: & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Chap. 15. a 


ae SEASIDE RESORTS.—See THE BUILDER for 

7 croft, A-R-A-; Bronze Statue as Candelabrum, Hotel de Ville, Paris; Oratory, 

by  the Spoufating Buiter, es Annual 
ioe. "46 Catherine Street. And all N 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTESTS For JULY: 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF IRELAND. By 
VICTOR HUGO. By Mrs. OLrrHayt. 
CATHOLICISM AND HISTORICAL CRITICISM. Principal FAIRBAIRY. 
THE ARMY OF RUSSIA, By Captain W. 1. Ra hag 
MIND AND MOTION. By G. J. Romayes, F.R.S. 
RUS IN URBE, OR GARDENING IN LONDON. By Mrs. H. R. Hawers. 
THE PRIMITIVE GHOST AND HIS RELATIONS. By James G. Frazer. 
CRICKET. By Lord Harris. 
LIFE AND THOUGHT IN FRANCE. By G. Moyop. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
1, ORIENTAL HISTORY. By Professor Sacer. 
2. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, % LUDGATE HILL, E.c. 
With Three Copper Plates, Monthly, 2s. 64. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


AN ARTISTIC PERIODICAL. Edited by P. G. HAMERTON. 
ConTents For JULY: 
MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA. Etched by G. M. Rugap. 


WINDSOR. VII. By W.J. Lorrm. With Etching of the Interior of St. George's 
Chapel, and other Illustrations by H. ee 


ST. MARIA DEL POPOLO AND ITS WORKS OF ART. By J. Henny 
MIDDLETON. With Illustrations. 


BOLTON ABBEY. Etched by S. Mavens after Dav Cox. 
PHCENICIAN ART. By W. Watxiss Lioyp. With Illustrations, 
LANDSCAPE IN ART. By P. G. Hawenton. 

ART CHRONICLE. 


LONDON : SEELEY & CO., ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


THE FORTHIGHTLY REVIEW for JULY. 
Escort. 


. H. S. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND IRELAND. 
VICTOR HUGO. By Henry Carp. 
THE WINE DUTIES. By F. G. WaLroue. 
TWO DAYS IN THE BRIXWORTH UNION. By Lorp Staytey of ALDERLEY. 
ROMAN LIFE AND CHARACTER. By F. Manion Crawronp. 
DANGERS OF MEDICAL SPECIALISM. By H. B. Doxx1y, M.D, 
MR. J. R. LOWELL. By H. D. Trar.. 
PROFESSOR MIVART ON INSTINCT. By Gronrcr J. Rowayes, F.R.S. 
A JOKE OR A JOB? By A MEMBER OF ConvocaTion. 
THE FUTURE OF SOUTH AFRICA. By Frevrnic MACKARNESS. 
FLEEMING JENKIN—IN MEMORIAM. By Professor SipNey CoLvry. 
THE RADICAL PROGRAMME.—VILI. Taxation and Finance. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


JOURN of MENTAL SCIENCE, JULY 1885. 
Hack TUKE, M.D., and Groror H. SAVAGE, M.D. Price 3s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 
NAR TVE OF MR. THE PoRrTsalt- AINTE 
TICALLY EXAMIN “By W. A M.D 
MORAL OR EMOTIONAL D Hack F.R.C.P. 
THE. RECESSITY ros HOSPITAL TREATMENT FOR CURABLE CASES OF 
ANITY. By 8. A. K. M.D. 
A GLance AT LUNACY IN SPAIN. By F. A. Jeuuy, M.B. 
CLINICAL NOTES AND CASES; THE LUNACY BILL; LORD SHAFTESBURY, 
we London: J. & A. CHURCHILL, New Burli Street. 


Monthly, 1s. 44. ; post free, 1s. 7d. 
THE CENTURY for JULY. 


Amongst the Contents are : 
G ELIOT'S COUNTY. By Rose G. Krxosiry. With 14 Tlustra 
= her birthplace, Griff House, and other views of interest to the 
jot. 
NK HATTON IN NORTH BORNEO. With Notes on his Life and 
L. Hatroy. With Lilustrations of the Country and Portrait 


THE GaTE OF INDIA. By W.L. Fawcett. With Map by Jacob Wells of the country 
between Russia and British India. 

MISTRAL. By ALPHONSE DaupET. With Frontispiece Portrait. 

soctaL LIFE IN THE COLONIES. By Epwarp EGGLestox. With numerous 
rations. 

ROBERSON'S MEDIUM (Illustrated). By Ivory Biack. 

THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM (Continued). By W. D. Howe ts. 

THE BOSTONIANS (Continued). By Henny James. 

THE DISCOURAGER OF HESITANCY (a continuation of * The Lady, or the Tiger"). 
By Fraxk R. STOCKTON. 

A FANCY FROM FONTANELLE. By Avustry Dopsoy, 

ES of tt interest on the AMERICAN WAR. B: 


TOPICS OF THE TIME, OPEN LETTERS, BRIC-A-BRAC, &. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsagents, 
FREDERICK Warne & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Monthly, 1s. ; post free, Is. 
ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE for J ULY is now ready, and 
contains : 
A SCHOOL OF LONG AGO. By Epwarp EcoLestox. 
“OH, DEAR!” By Lavra E. Ricuarps. 
OUR SECRET SOCIETY. By Maria W. Jonss. 
HISTORIC GIRLS (CLOTILDA OF BURGUNDY). By E. 8. Brooxs. 
A SCHOOL AFLOAT. By T. 8. Gippoys, U.S.N., and CuargLes Baryarp. 
DAUGHTER ITHA. By Countess MARTINENGO CSARESCO. 


Back to Eden, by E. P. Roe; His One Fault, by J. T. Trowbri Sheep or Silve 


Sold by all Booksellers and N 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


published, First Edition, 20,000, 
An entirely new ork, by SMART, Author of “ Breezie 


GTRUCK DOWN: a Tale of wendy Small crown 8vo. sewed, 
price Is. ; post free, Is. 2d. Library Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d 
Frepenick & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. 360 pp. with Maps, 15s. 
Russia in CENTRAL ASIA: Historical Sketch of Russia's 
Progress in the East up to 1873, and the incidents which led ter ens at ea 
Khiva, with » Description of the Military Districts of the Consaews, On b and Tu 
By Hvuco Stumm, Captain in the Hessian Hussars, &c. Translated into English by 
J. W. Ozasye and Captain H. Sacns. 
London : & Sons, 39 Pall Mall, 
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This day is published, 


RECORDS OF ARGYLL: 


Legends, Traditions, and Recollections of 
Argylishire Highlanders. 


Collected chiefly from the Gaelic. With Notes on the Antiquity of the Dress, 
Clan Colours, or Tartans of the Highlanders, 


By Lord ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. 


4to. illustrated with 19 Full-page Etchings, and printed on hand-made paper. 
Price to Subscribers, £2 12s. 6d. 


(When the Subscription List is complete the price will be raised.) 


This day is published. 
NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


THE ROYAL MAIL: 


Its Curiosities and Romance. 


By JAMES WILSON HYDE, 
Superintendent in the General Post-Office, Edinburgh. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo. with additional matter and numerous Illustrations, 6s. 


a 7 nenmenes fascination that once taken up it is difficult to lay it 


volume is a h of dotes.”"— Pall Mall Gazette. 
k which hy an interesting a:‘d.tion to Post Office literature, and it will be read with 
Pre a thousands who know nothing of the internal workings of the postal seavien, 
ily News. 
“ Mr. 's work certainly shows that, even at the present time, the business 
Post Office is notunfrequently, enlivened by_ romantic incidents ; while in antiquarian 
inverest it te rich beyond the average."" Suturday Review. 

“ A book of singular interest an: excelience...... The book, in short. is far more interesting 
than most of modern novels and it wili enable the country to understand be — than it 
could oth otherwise understand the vast and complicates inery =. which one of most 
ordinary and yet imperative requirements of modern life is carried out.''—Scotsman. 


This day is published. 


THE TORPEDO SCARE: Experiences during 


the Turco-Russian War. By Hopart Pacua. Reprinted from “ Black- 
wood'’s Magazine.” With additional matter. Crown 8yo, ls. 


This day is published. 


THE WATERS of HERCULES. By E. D. 
“ Reata,” “‘ Beggar my Neighbour,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NEW ONE£-VOLUME NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER, 


Now ready, of alt the Liteartes, 1 vel. crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THROUGH 
TROUBLED WATERS. 


By HANNAH LYNCH. 
“ Written with real 


ffects juced Db; 
| are prod: y natural capacity, not by any 


lay 
“ She writes as one ‘native and to D the manner born,’ and makes us feel that her picture of 
= and things in is painted by one the originals well,and made them 
"2 Decidedly promising. There plenty of movement in It, plenty of love-makin 
plea mo in 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & CO., SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON THE VIOLIN. 


~ 


Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


VIOLIN-MAKING: 


AS IT WAS AND AS IT Is. 
By EDWARD HERON-ALLEN, 
Author of * The Ancestry of the Violin” &c. 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS, FOLDING PLATES, AND ABOUT 
TWO HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, 
“ No brief comment can give any idea of its substantial value, which is very considerate.’ ‘eg 
amateur violin-maker will find no book hitherto in the language 
‘art. 


A book ail who lay the instrument will receive with acclama- 
w love or 
tion.” — Yorkshire Post. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & CO., SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 


THIS DAY, 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


1 vol. demy 8vo. 650 pp. with Portrait, 2 Maps, and 30 Illustrations after Sketches 
by General Gordon, cloth, 21s. 


THE JOURNALS OF 


MAJOR-GENERAL C. G. GORDON, C.B. 
AT KARTOUM. 


Printed from the Original MSS. With Introduction and Notes 
By A. EGMONT HAKE. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & 00, 


POPULAR NOVELS AT AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ENTANGLED. By By Miss Fairrax Byrryeg, 


Author of “A Fair @untry ” 3 vols, 


THE SINS of the FATHERS. By Henry 


CRESSWELL, Author of “A Modern Greek Heroine” &c. 3 vols. 


MADAME DE PRESNEL. By E. Frances 


Poynter, Author of “ My Little Lady” &c. 2 vols, 


THE RECOLLECTIONS of a COUNTRY 


DOCTOR. Edited by Mrs. Jonn KextT SPENDER. 3 vols, 


LAZARUS in LONDON. By F. W. Rosisoy, 


Author of “‘ Grandmother's Money” &c. 3 vols. 


IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Enna Lyatt, 


Author of “Donovan” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


CHAPMAN & HALLS NEW BOOKS. 
MODERN SCIENCE and MODERN 


THOUGHT. ByS. Laine, M.P. Demy 8vo. (Zarly in July. 


OUR SOUTH AFRICAN EMPIRE. By 


WILLIAM GRESWELL. 2 vols. crown 8vo. (Next week, 


ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. By A. P. Sinvetr, 
Auth r of “The Occu!t World.” Fifth Edition, annotated and enlarged by 
the Author. Crown 8vo. 63, 


THE PURPOSE of THEOSOPHY. B 


A. P. SINNSTT. Grown Ove, 


Mrs. 


ext week, 


BRITISH DAIRY FARMING. To which 


is added a description of the Chief Continental Systems. By Jamzs Lona. 
With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo. 9s. 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITION NOW READY OF 


LEAVES from a PRISON DIARY ; or, 


Lectures to a Solitary Audience. By MicuarL Davitt, Crown 8vo. Cn 
(This day. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BY OSWALD CRAWFURD. 


A WOMAN’S REPUTATION. By Oswatp 


CraAWFURD, Author of “The World We Live In.” 2 vols, [This day. 


BY M. W. BREW. 


THE CHRONICLES of CASTLE CLOYNE; 


or, Pictures of the Munster Peopie. By M. W. Brew. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
(This day. 


BY MISS GRANT. 


CARA ROMA. By M. M. Grayr, Author of 


“The Sun Maid,” “ Artiste,” ‘One May Day,” &c. 2 vols. 


Mi Grant's sow idyl, redeemed from the commonplace 
of style.. of and intelligent = gossip. Hi aN 
the ag a ac ming ¢ creation...... of this novel lya lover 


which Golde portrays with vivesity and elegance.” 
lorning Post. 


BY A. P. SINNETT. 


KARMA. By A. P. Srnnett, Author of “ The 
Occult World,” “ ic Baddbism,” &c. 2 crown 8vo, 
“An and interestin per ie of The ai 
an almost un ue effect from being put forws 


BY C. H. EDEN, 


GEORGE DONNINGTON ; or, In the Bear’s 


Grip, By C.H.Epzn. 3 vols, crown 
“Mr. Eden knows more about Russia than an 


book isa ible exciting narrative........ ‘s ghastly tale relies 
on absolute knowledge 1g realism. Yeare of spent on dull histories and 
— ld ve half so vivid an im; of modern as ined by the 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


A HISTORY of f PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION, By 


and Development of Pri 
of Early Pre 


in this Volume are Incl i 
Gasrand ung, for ‘Attainder’ ai 


Vol. II. co the work) will appear in a 
London ; BUTTERWORTH'S, Fleet Street. 
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"RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Now ready, at all Newsagents and Bookstalls, price 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


For JULY 1885. 

CONTENTS : 
A GIRTON GIRL. By Mrs. Epwarpes. (Continued.) 
EUGENE BODICHON : a Republican of 1830, 
LESBIA IN LONDON. 
CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
THE REPUTATION OF MADEMOISELLE CLAUDE. 
THE ENGLISH ARISTOPHANES. 
THE HALT ON THE WAY. 
ONE OF THE WORLD'S WONDERS. 
THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 
MITRE COURT. By Mrs. J.H. Rippetn. (Continued.) 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 
Now ready at all the Libraries. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WOOING O'T” &c. 


A SECOND LIFE. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
Author of “ Her Dearest Foe,” “ Which Shall it Be?” &c. 
8 vols, 


SECOND EDITION OF 


MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. 


2 vols. crown 8yvo. 
ATHENZOUM. 


The Jew as he in our English society of to-day, with his strange powers 
of repelling us, and again compelling our admiration, has often been drawn, but 
nowhere with more conspicuous success, or with a more sympathetic — eo ccoces 


Of the dialogue we can speak in terms of the very highest praise.. In this 
bag bess exists a combination of excellences, pathos, humour, subtle c 
and brilliant dialogue, any one of which would have sufficed to lift it far above 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A DRAWN GAME.” 


A COQUETTE’S CONQUEST, By Basit, 


Author of “ Love the Debt” &c. 3 vols. 


VANITY FAIR. 


The tale is constructed with a neatness which leaves nothing to be desired. The 
coquette is a very selfish young lady with brilliant wit and a callous heart. With 
pom ae cleverness Basi] manages to makes this lady as attractive to us as she 
was to her admirers. The girl is a creature like Becky Sharpe, and yet one is 
wrieved when she gets into trouble, as we grieve over Becky's descent, can do 
no more than this. It is a good book, and we shall remember the author for long. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOOLS OF FORTUNE” &c. 
A GOOD HATER. By Frepericx Boye. 
3 


DAILY NEWS. 


..... novel is one of exciting and romantic interest from end to end. Sometimes 
an epigrammatic reply recalls Lord Beaconsfield, and b comstonaliy a cynical 
aphorism reflects with an original turn the wit of George Meredith. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


ANTHONY FAIRFAX. 3 vols. 
GUARDIAN. 
Well written, and is marked throughout by a quiet good taste. 


TWO NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


DOCTOR GRATTAN. By Wm. A. Hammonp. 
Crown 
ESTHER. By Frances Snow Compton. 1 vol. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Just completed (by the publication of Part XXX., in ¢ vols. 6vo, cloth, with 564 Wood 
A HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. By Wrt1am 


V.P.L.S., F.Z.8. 
Univers of 


of Zoology and Com: 


Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Ready this day, price 12s, 6d. cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 
VOL. III. (Baker—Beadon), royal 8vo. of 


THE DICTIONARY 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


*,* VOLUME IV. WILL BE PUBLISHED ON OCTOBER 1, AND THE 
SUBSEQUENT VOLUMES AT INTERVALS OF THREE MONTHS. 


From THE ATHENZUM. 


Perbaps the most satis‘actory among the many satisfactory features in the second 
instalment of Mr. Leslie stephen s great work is the comparatively short period of 
time which separates it from its predecessor........ There are no traces of undue 
hurry about this volume, which is Tn every respect equal to that which opened the 
series, The staff of contributors is strengthened by the addition of some well- 
known names, A few unimportant shortcomings in the matter of proportion and 
arrangement were discernible in the first part ; in the present one there is hard}y 
room for criticism on this score........ On the whole. there is little to criticize aud 
much to admire in this volume, which, as we are glad to think, sees Mr. 
and his coadjutors fairly afloat on their great venture, 


From THE SPECTATOR. 

Neither in fulness, in accuracy, nor in interest does the second volume show any 
falling off from its predecessor........ We heartily thank ths editor et his con- 
tributors for this sec»nd in-talment of a work the value and interest of which it 
is impossible to overrate, and which, we —S will be hereafter considered as one 
of the most useful whica the nineteenth century has prod 


“One of the most entertaining books of the year.”— Standard. 


NOTICE.—The TITIRD EDITION of 
the “LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND, , 
by his Brother-in-Law, George C. Bompas, 
is now ready. Large crown 8vo. with a 
Portrait, 12s. 6d. 


Ready this day, Svo. 12s. 6d. 
VOLUME III. OF A NEW TRANSLATION IN FOUR VOLS. OF 
“DON QUIXOTE.” 


THE INGENIOUS ,GENTLEMAN, DON 


UIXOTEK of LA MANCHA. MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. A 
ion, with Introduction BY Notes, by Joun Oxmssy, Translator of 
“ The Poem of the Cid.” 


*,* Volume IV., completing the Work, will be published next month. 


From the — MALL GAZETTE. 
Of Mr. Ormsby’s version we ma: that, judging from the volumes 
before ~ > excels all previous vers: ns na certain union of accuracy and sobriety 
eeeccces book as a book is a very hand one without being unwieldy. It has 
ap — ~4 introduction, ner biographical, and critical. His notes 
are excellent, short, to the point, and present at every occasion where the reader 
can justly demand them, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “STANDARD EDITION” OF THE 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS; The SECOND 


FUNERAL of NAPOLEON. With 11 Full-page Illustrations, and 54 Woal 
~ Keene, and M, Fitzgerald. Large 8vo. 


New Volumes of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s Popular 2s, 6d. Series, 
CARITA. | By Mrs. OxrpHant, Author of “The 


" &c. Fop. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d, 


WITHIN the PRECINCTS. By Mrs. Oxtenanr. 


Author of “Carita” &c. Fep. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


New Volumes of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s Popular 2s. Series. 


ROSSMOYNE. By the Author of “ Molly 
Bawn.” Fep. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 


MEHALAH: a Tale of the Salt Marshes. By 
the Author of “ John Herring” &c. Fep. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 


DORIS. By the Author of “ Molly Bawn,” 


“ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 
a (Ready this day. 


JOHN HERRING. By the Author of “ Mehalah” 


&c. Fep. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. Un the press. 


BAWN—PHYLLIS—Mrs. GEOFFREY—AIRY FAIRY LILIAN— 
ROSSMOYNE— DORIS, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO ro 
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‘MR. MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 


“Mr. MURRAY has succeeded over. 
BOOK. He MUREAY becouse 


Into every nook which an Hnglishman can penetrate he carries his RED HAND- 


is thoroughly English and reliable.”—TZimes. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK DICTIONARY: English, French, and 


German. This Work contains a large number of colloquial words and expressions, especially adapted to the cupilendasth of snbhian. and not included 4 ordinary 


Dictionaries, Oblong, bound in leather, 16mo. 6s, 


“Great as =~ the pp under which tourists lie towards Mr. Murray, he never conferred on them a greater service than the issue of this admirable li‘tle 


volume 
many of the entries, and found them invariably accurate and satisfactory in 
in the three languages,”"—Schoolmaster. 


he mass of information comprised in this little work, — larger in bulk than a lady’s Prayer-book, is something amazing....... 
highest degree, representing the actual ‘and contemporary equivalents for the same ideas 


have examined 


HANDBOOK—TRAVEL TALK, English, French, German, and 


Italian. New and Revised Edition, 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH. 


HANDBOOK—LONDON AS IT IS. A complete Guide for 
Strangers and Visitors; giving full descriptions of all Places and Objects of 
Interest in the Metropolis, as well as Hotels, Restaurants, Railways, Omni- 
buses, Cabs, &c. 16mo. with Maps and Plans, 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—ENVIRONS of LONDON, including a Circuit 
Twenty Miles round the Metropolis. Two Parts. Post 8vo. 21s. 
HANDBOOK—ENGLAND and WALES. Describing the 
History and Obdjects of Interest of each Locality, as well as the Means of 
Access, Hotels, Lodgings, &c. Post 8vo. with Map, 10s. 
HANDBOOK—EASTERN COUNTIES, Chelmsford, Harwich, 
Colchester, Maldon, Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Ipswich, Woodbridge, Felixstowe, Lowestoft, N: ,» Yarmouth, Cromer, 
&c. Post 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 12s. 
HANDBOOK—KENT—Canterbury, Dover, Ramsgate, Rochester, 
Chatham. Post 8vo. with Map and Pians, 7s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK—SUSSEX—Brighton, Chichester, Worthing, Hast- 
ings, Lewes, Arundel. Post 8vo. with Map and Plan, 6s. 
HANDBOOK—SURREY and HANTS—Kingston, Croydon, 


Reigate, Guildford, Dorking, Boxhill, Winchester, Southampton, New Forest, 
Portsmouth, and the Isle of Wight. Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON— Windsor, Eton, 


Reading, Aylesbury, Henley, Oxford, Blenheim, and the Thames. Post 8yvo. 
with Map and Plans, 93. 

HANDBOOK—WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET—Salisbury, 
Chippenham, Weymouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton, &c. Post 
8vo, with Map, 12s. 

HANDBOOK—DEVON—Exeter, Ilfracombe, Linton, Sidmouth, 
ae. sae, Plymouth, Devonport, Torquay. With Maps and 

HANDBOOK—CORNWALL—Launceston, Penaznce, Falmouth, 
the Lizard, Land’s End, &c, Post 8vo. with Maps, 6s. 


HANDBOOK—GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and WOR- 
CESTER—Cirencester, Cheltenbam, Stroud, Tewkesbury, Leominster, Ross, 


ion Kidderminster, Dudley, Bromsgrove, Map and Plans, 9s. 
or, Carnarvon, Beau- 


HANDBOOK—NORTH WALES—Bang 
maris, Snowdon, Llanberis, Dolgelly, Cader Idris, Conway, &c. With Map. 


HANDBOOK--SOUTH WALES—Monmouth, Llandaff, Mer- 
thyr, Vale of Neath, Pembroke, Carmarthen, Tenby, Swansea, and the Wye, 
&c. Post 8vo. with Map, 7s. 
HANDBOOK—NORTHAMPTONSHIRE and RUTLAND— 
Northampton, Peterborough, Towcester, Daventry, Market Harborough, 
Thrapston, Stamford, Uppingham, Oakham, &c. With Maps, 7s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK—DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, and STAF- 
FORD—Matlock, Bakewell, Chatsworth, the Peak, Buxton, Hardwick, 
Dovedale, Ashborne, Southwell, Mansfield, Retford, Burton, Belvoir, Melton 
Mowbray, Wolverhampton, Lichfield, Walsall, Tamworth. With Map, 9s. 
HANDBOOK—SHROPSHIRE and CHESHIRE—Shrewsbury, 
Ludlow, Bridgnorth, Gomestars Chester, Crewe, Alderley, Stockport, Birken- 
head. Post 8vo. with Map, 6s. 
HANDBOOK—LANCASHIRE— Warrington, Bury, 
Liverpool, Burnley, Clitheroe, Bolton, Blackburn, Wigan, 
Lancaster, Southport, Blackpool, &c. Post 8vo. with Map, 7s. ¢d. 
HANDBOOK— YORKSHIRE—Doncaster, Hull, Selby, Beverley, 
Scarborough, Whitby, Harrogate, Ripon, Leeds, Wakefield, Bradford, Halifax, 
Huddersfield, Sheffield. Post 8vo. with Map and Plans, 12s. 
HANDBOOK—DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND—New- 


castle, Darlington, Bishop Auckland, Stockton, Hartlepool, Sunderland, 
Shields, Berwick, Tynemouth, Alnwick, Post 8vo. with Map, 9s. 


HAN. DBOOK— WESTMORLAND and CUMBERLAND, 


HANDBOOK—IREL: AND—Dublin, Lialway, 
Wexford, Cork, Killarney, Glengariff, 
Post 8vo. with ‘Maps and Plans, 10s. 
ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 
Vols, I. and IL.—SOUTHERN DIVISION— Winchester, Salis- 
bury, Exeter, Mn eg Canterbury, Chichester, and St. Albans, 
tt 2 vols. with 160 Illustrations, 36s, 
Vol. I1.—EASTERN DIVISION Peterborough, Lin- 
coln, Norwich, and Ely. With 90 Illustrations, 21 
Vol. IV.—WESTERN DIVISION—Bristol, Gloucester, Wor- 
cester, Hereford, and Lichfield. With 50 Illustrations, 16s. 
Vols. V. and VI—NORTHERN CATHEDRALS— York, Ripon, 
Durham, Carlisle, Chester, and Manchester. 2 vols. with 60 Illustrations, 21s. 
Vol. VIL—WELSH OCATHEDRALS—Liandaff, St. David's, 
St. Asaph’s, and Bangor. With 40 Illustrations, 15s. 
Vol. VIUL—ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. By Dean Mrraan. 
With 21 Lilustrations, 10s. 


FOREIGN. 
HANDBOOK—HOLLAND and BELGIUM. With Map, 6s 


HANDBOOK—The RHINE and NORTH GERMANY, The 
Black Forest, The Hartz, Saxon Switzerland, Riigen, The Giant Meustaine, 
Taunus, Odenwald, Elsass and Lothringen. Post 8vo. with Map and Plans, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH GERMANY—Wiirtemburg, Bavaria, 
Tyrol, Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Hungary, and The Danube, from Ulm to 
the Black Sea. Post 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—S WITZERLAND—The Alps of Savoy and Pied- 
mont. The Italian Lakes and Part of Dauphiné. In Two Parts. Post 8vo. 
with Maps and Plans, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE, Part IL: Normandy, Brittan 
Seine and Loire, Touraine, Bordeaux, The > = Limousin, The + 
&c. Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 7s. 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE, Part IT. : “Gunbe France, Auvergne, 
The Cevennes, Burgundy, Provence, Nimes, Arles, Marseilles, The French 
Alps, Alsace, Lorraine, Champagne, &c. With Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK—PARIS and its ENVIRONS. 16mo, with Maps 
and Plans, 3s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK—MEDITERRANEAN : for Travellers in General, 
and especially for Yachtsmen. Describing the Principal oe Seaports, 
Islands, Harbours, and Border Lands, With 50 Maps, Plans, &c., 20s. 

HANDBOOK—ALGERIA and TUNIS—Algiers, 

Castiles, The Basque Provinces, 
Leon, The Asturias, Galicia, Estremadura, Andalusia, Ronda, G: 
bmg Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, The Balearic 


HANDBOOK—PORTUGAL—Lisbon, Oporto, Cintra, Mafra, 
Post 8vo, with Map and Plana, 12s, 
HANDBOOK—NORTH ITALY—Turin, Milan, Pavia, Cremona, 
HANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY—Florence, Lucca, Tuscany, 
Umbria, &c. With Maps and Plans, 10s. 
HANDBOOK—ROME and its ENVIRONS. Post 8vo. with 
50 Maps and Plans, 10s. 
HANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY—Naples and its Environs, Pom- 
Herculaneum, Vesuvius; Sorrento; Capri, &c.; Amalfi, Pestum, 
uoli, Capua, Taranto, Bari; Brindisi, &c. With Maps and Plans, 10s. 
HANDBOOK—EGYPT—The Nile, Nubia, Alexandria, Cairo, 
HANDBOOK —GREECE—The [Ionian Islands, Continental 
aes in ASIA—Constantinople, The Bos- 
Bi Black Sea, Mesopotamia, &c. With 
HANDBOOK—DENMARK-—Sles H stein, 
Jutland, Iceland. Post 8vo. with 
HANDBOOK—SWEDEN—Stockholm, Upeala, Gothenburg, The 
Shores of the Baltic, &c. Post 8vo. with Maps and Plan, 6s, 
HANDBOOK—NORWA Y—Christiania, Bayes, Trondhjem, 
The Fjelds and Fjords. Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans 
HANDBOOK—RUSSIA—St. Petersburg, sande, Finland, &c. 
Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 18s, 
HANDBOOK—BOMBA Y—Poonah, Beejapoor, Kolapoor, Goa 


Jubulpoor, Indore, Surat, 
Post 8vo. with Map and Plans, 15s. 


HANDBOOK—MADRAS — Trichinopoli, Madura, ee 
Tuticorin, Bangalore, Mysore, The Nilgiris, Wynaad, Calicut 
Hyderabad, Ajanta, &c. Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 15s. 

HANDBOOK—BENGAL — British Burmah, N.W. Fsevinces, 
Calcutta, Gaya, Benares, Allahabad, Lucknow, 
Delhi, Naini Tal, Khatmandu, Darjiling, Rangoon, Post 8y0. 
with ‘Maps and Plans, 20s. 


and U; Sindh, Amraoti, 
Attock, Karachi, Sibi, &c. With 3 Maps, 

HANDBOOK—HOLY Palestine, Sinai, 
The Syrian Deserts, “Wer Petra, Damascus, and Palmyra. Post 


_ with Maps and Plans, 20s, 
‘HANDBOOK — JAPAN — Yokohama, Tokio, Kioto, Ozaka, 


Nagasaki, Nikko, Nagoya, &c, Post 8vo. with Mapsand Plans,2is. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
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NOW READY. 


A TRIGONOMETRICAL SURVEY 
OF THE ISLAND OF ‘ 


CYPRUS, 


EXECUTED BY COMMAND OF 
H. E. MAJOR-GENERAL SIR R. BIDDULPH, K.C.M.G., C.B., R.A., High Commissioner ; 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


CAPTAIN H. H. KITCHENER, R.E. 
DIRECTOR OF SURVEY; 


ASSISTED BY 


LIEUTENANT SS. C. N. GRANT, R.E. 


The Map, drawn to a scale of one inch to one statute mile = z3},z,5 the scale of the Ordnance Survey of the United 
Kingdom, has been engraved on 16 copper plates, and printed on Imperial Sheets, by Epwarp Sranrorp, for his 
exclusive publication, in accordance with an agreement made by the Crown Agents of the Colonies on behalf of the 
Government of 

The Hill features have been drawn in chalk from sketches by Lieut. Grant, R.E., and are printed in a separate 
colour, thus preserving the clearness and integrity of the outline and writing, and making the Map much more 
picturesque than the usual black hachuring permits. 

It shows the Districts and Sub-districts into which the Island has been finally divided for administrative purposes, 
the Roads that have been constructed, and the Telegraph Lines erected under the superintendence of English Officers. 

It also shows the Vineyards and Forests of Fir and other trees; block plans of the Towns and Villages, distinguish- 
ing Moslem and Christian Villages; gives the Greek and Turkish names, and the identification of Ancient Sites, in 
distinct types. Aqueducts, Springs, Wells, Monasteries, Ruins, and other particulars are engraved. Heights of Hills and 
Mountains, Towns and Villages, above the level of the Sea, are also pretty generally supplied, and Mile-stones, with the 
mileage written against them, engraved so far as they had been erected at the moment of final revision. 

The Map measures, when all the sheets are mounted together, 12 ft. 6 ins. by 7 ft., or bound as an Atlas, Imperial 
Folio, 14 ins. by 224 ins. 

Price, in Plain Sheets, with Index Map, £3; Coloured Sheets, £3 10s.; or, mounted on linen, in a Morocco Tuck Case, £5 5s. It may also be had, 
bound as an Atlas, Imperial Folio, half-morocco, or in a Portfolio (flat, 29 ins. by 224 ins.), half-morocco, £4 4s. 
From THE TIMES, May 25, 1885. 


One tangible and really valuable result of bps fast in the form of a very fine Map of by Stanford. 
It is based on the trigonometrical survey of the island, the first survey ever made......... The hill shading is a triumph of cartography...... and general 
features important alterations will be found on all previous Maps, So far as Mr, Stanford's part is concerned no more creditable production in cartography has ever 
issued from any private establishment in this country. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W.. 


-STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL, 


Based on HELLWALD’s “Die Erde und Ibre Vélker.” Translated by A. H. KEANE, M.A.I. A Series of Six Volumes deseriptive of the Great 
Divisions of the Globe. Large post 8vo. cloth gilt, with Maps, Ethnological ‘Appendices, and several hundred Illustrations, Price £6 6s. the Set, 
or 21s. each volume separately. 


“ The six volumes which it comprises contain, on the whole, a more convenient and instructive collection of 


Political Geography, 
_ than any ee Ah of the kind published in England, and the apparatus of Maps and Diagrams with which th they” are aa testael © er is ew ten Np creditable to those 


tion.” 


EUROPE. By F. w. Ruptrr, F.G.S., and NORTH AMERICA.—The UNITED STATES 


G. G. B Edited by Sir ANDREW C. Ramsay, LL.D. Edited and Enlarged by Professor F. V. Haypsx, of 
With Ethnological Appendix by essor A. H. KEANE, MAI. With : Geological ; and CANADA by Professor A. R. C, 7a 
Maps and 60 Illustrations. Director of the ecological Survey of Canada, With 16 Maps, and 48 
“ Taking it as a whole, this volume on‘ Europe is the best of the series, and in some trations. , 
respects indeed is comparable with the very best works on the same region in no matter what “ The maps are excellent, and altogether this volume is one of the bestand most widely 
Academy. interesting of the series.""_A theneeum. 
She hands of teacher of geography it would prove invaluable.” —A thenaeeum. “ Really a comp of inf a lian Gacette. 


ASIA. With Ethnologi ical Appendix. By CENTRAL AMERICA, the WEST INDIES, 
CI 


A. H. Keane, M.A.I. Edited by Sir mee TemPre, Bart., G.C. and SOUTH AMERICA. Edited oni Extended by H. W. Bares, Amtstank 
With 12 Maps and 73 Illustrations. Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society ; Author of “ The Naturalist 


Amazons.” With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. Kranz, M.ALL 

. of the work is to su an exhaustive account of the zeography as well as on the River ons. y 

of ‘the material and political of the continent. and to present the reader Second Edition. With 13 Maps and 73 IiJustrations. 

concise a form as he magnitude of the sa! will admit of, with « and a poke * Open hi the attention is arrested, and y irresisti 

picture of the of Asia. In this Sir Richard Temple and the author, Mr. Keane, ha on; ore with the copious must crt make eave 

attained a complete success.""—St. James's Gazette. valuable as @ work of reference. The volume is infinitely more entertaining than many 
e The ad admirable series of maps supplied by the 4.2 copious index of subjects. | novels that are far above the average, while it contains in itself the materiats Som amount 

add greatly to the value of the volume as a work “of reference. Indeed no library should be of romance." —Pall Malt Gazette. 

without a copy, for the results of the most recent explorations are to be found recorded in it.’ “A compendia of information on South America which will be most valuable to the 

Guardian, geographical student, while the style I in which it is written and the numerous illustrations 


make it attractive to the general reader.” —Queen. 


AFRICA. Edited and Extended by Kerru 
Jounston, F.R.G.S., late Leader of the Royal Geographical Society's AUSTR AL ASI A, Edited and Extended by 


Rast African Expedition. With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. KEanr, 
M.A.I. Third Edition. Revised and Corrected by E. G. RAVENSTEIN, ALrReD R. WALLACE, F.R.G.S., Author fen “The Malay Archipelago,” 
F.R.G.S. With 16 Maps and 68 Illustrations. “Geographical Distribution of Animals,” With Bthnological Appendix 
“ While it will be found of real value as a reference book for the teacher s and the student of by A. H. Kmaxe, M.A.I. Third Edition. With 20 Maps and 56 Illustrations. 
phy. it is as interesting as a well-written narrative of travel.” “ We doubt if in any one work so much trustworthy information is obtainable on a of 
‘othing so complete on the subject of Africa has yet been wihlished "ey ery region of it— | the world Tete | Lee interesting, and about which Enovledge generally is deiective, most 
the Atlas district, the Sahara, the Soudan, the Nile Valley, the amatoriel lakes, the Southern inaccurate 
Colonies—is treated population, products, all separately described. Replete with reliable detail as to area and geographical | limits, featu 
very region has + p. besides a a number physical Gingrems illustrating the | natural history, geology, and many ot 
rainfall, ethno! hilology of Mine country: It is, in short, a complete encyclopedi ia of | our colonial dependencies........ Chapters full of interest and instruction treat 
the continent, w Shick will be very useful to ail who wish to follow the track of recent | the reptiles, fishes, and insects...... Numerous maps and ill give addi 
ry.” —Guardian. value to this valuable volume.” —Morning 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


CLARENDON 


PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 


TRANSLATED BY VARIOUS ORIENTAL SCHOLARS, 
And Edited by F. MAX MULLER. 
COMPLETION OF THE FIRST SERIES. 


Journal des Débats, Lundi, 14 Mai 1883. eee yt oy des Inscri et Belles-Lettres, at its Meeting, ll, 


“M. Renan te trois nouveaux volumes de la 


est presque achevée,. 
collaboration des savans les plus éminens d'Europe et d° 
Jes plus larges proportions 


FIRST SERIES. 
Vol. 1. THE UPANISHADS. Translated by 


F. Max Mitrer. Part I. The Xhand lhad—The Talavakara- 
upanishad--The Kaushitaki- brahmana-upanishad— 
and The Vagasaveyi-samhita-upanishad. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Vol. 2. THE SACRED LAWSof the ARYAS. 


As taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Bandhayana. 
Gsore Part I. Apastamba and Gautama. Svo. 
cloth, 


Vol. 3. THE SACRED BOOKS of CHINA. 


The Texts of Confociavism. Translated by Jamzs Lecce. Part I. The Shad 
Religious Portions ofthe Shing; and The King 8vo0. 
Vol. 4. THE ZEND-AVESTA. Translated by 


James D. Part 1. The Vendidad. 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 


Vol 5. PAHLAVI TEXTS. Translated by 
The Bundahis, Bahman Yast, and Shayast la-shdyast. 
Vols. 6 and 9. THE QU’RAN. Parts I. and II. 


Translated by E. H. Patmer. 8vo. cloth, 2ls. 


Vol. 7. THE INSTITUTES of VISHNU. 


Translated by Jutius JoLty. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Vol.8. THE BHAGAVADGITA, with The 


SANATSUGATIYA, and The anvetri. ‘Translated by KasHINaTH 
TrmBak TELANG. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d, 


Vol. 10. THE DHAMMAPADA. Translated 


from Pali by F. Max MULLER; and 


SUTTA. NIPATA. Translated 


being Canonical Books of the 
cloth, 10s, 6d. 


Vol. 11. BUDDHIST SUTTAS. Translated 


from Pali by T. W. Ruys Davips. I. The Maha-parinibbana Suttanta. 2. The 
Dbamma-takka-ppavattana Sutta. 3. The Tevigga Suttanta. 4. The Akan- 

Sutta. 5. The Aetoshila Sutta. 6. The Mahd-sudassana Suttanta. 
7. Sabbdsava Sutta.° 8vo cloth, 10s, 6d. 


12. THE SATAPATHA-BRAHMANA, 
‘Vol. 13. VINAYA TEXTS. Translated from 
‘Vol. 14. THE SACRED LAWSof the ARYAS. 


ds taught Schools of Apastambe, Gautame, Vasishiha, and Baud- 
ransiated by G song Part IL.” Vasishite’ and Baud- 


8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


une critique si sire, le savant associé de |’ ‘Académie des Inscriptions, M. Max Miiller...... La premié 
M. Max Miller se propose d’en pnblier une seconde, dont l'intérét historique et reli; 
Asie. L’Université d Oxford, que cette 
une ceuvre aussi philosophiquement congue que savamment exécutée.” 


des ‘ Livres Sacrés de l’Orient’ (‘Sacred Books of the East’), gh. & Oxford, avec une si 


re série de ce m posée de 24 volumes, 
ne sera pas moindre. M. Max Miillera su se procurer la 
honore au plus haut degré, doit tenir a continuer dans 


Vol. 15. THE UPANISHADS. Translated by 


F. Max Mityer. Part IT. The Katha-upanishad—The Mundaka-upanishad— 


—The — The Brihadéranyaka-upani-had — The 


Svetdsvatara-upanishad h —and The Maitrayana- 
Vol. 16. THE SACRED BOOKS of CHINA. 


The Texts of Confucianism. Trans!ated by James Lecer. Part Il. The 
Yi King. 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 


Vol. 17. VINAYA TEXTS. Translated from 


the Pali by = W. Ruys Davips and HerMANN OLDENBERG. Part II. The 
Mabavagga, V.—X. The Xullavagga,1.—III. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d, 
Vol. 18. 


3. PAHLAVI TEXTS. Translated by 


E. W. West. Part II. The Dadistén-i Dinik and The Epistles of Mandsfibar. 
8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


Vol. 19. THE FO-SHO-HING-TSAN-KING. 


A Life of Buddha by Asvaghosha Bodhisattva. Translated from Sanskrit 
into Chinese by meee og ae 420, and from Chinese into English by 
SaMUEL BEAL. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d 


Vol. 20. VINAYA TEXTS. Translated from 


the Pali by T. W. Ruys Davips and HerMaNN OLDENBERG. Part III. The 
Xullavagga, 1V.—XII.. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Vol. 21. THE SADDHARMA-PUNDARIKA ; 
or, the Lotus of the True Law. Translated by H. Kean. 8vo. cloth, 19s. 64. 
Vol. 22. GAINA-SUTRAS. ‘Translated from 


Part I, The The Kalpa- 


Vol. "33. “THE. “ZEND- AVESTA. ‘Translated 


Part Il. The Sirdzahs, Yasts, and Nyfyis. 8vo. 


Vol. 3 24, “Pp. AHLAVI TEXTS. Translated by 
B.W. Wusr, Part TL, Dink-t Matndg-t Khirad, and 


SECOND SERIES. 


The following Volumes are in the Press: 


Vol. 25. MANU. Translated by Gzorc Bituter. 
Vol. 26. THE SATAPATHA-BRAHMAWA. 


Translated by JuLius EeGe.ine. Part II. 


Vols. 27 and 28. THE SACRED BOOKS of 


CHINA. The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James Leocx. 
Parts III. and IV. The Li-Ai, or Collection of Treatises on the Rules of 


Propriety, or Ceremonial Usages. 
Vols. 29 and 30. THE GRIHYA-SUTRAS, 


Rules of Vedic Domestic Ceremonies, Translated by HERMANN Ousemeane. 
Parts I, and II, 


Vol. 31. THE ZEND-AVESTA. Part III. The 
‘azna, Visparad, Afrigan,andGahs. Translated by the Rev. L. H. MILLs. 
Vol. 32. VEDIC HYMNS. ‘Translated by 


F. Max Part I. 
*,° The Second Series will consist of Twenty-Four Volumes in all, 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, demy 
‘THE EUROPEAN “CONCERT in the 
EASTERN & Collection of Treaties and 


HOLLAND, D.C.L., Li in's Inn, Barrister- 
Lew and Diplomacy, (Extension) 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


SHAKESPEARE as a (DRAMATIC 
Popular Illustration 
Introductions and Notes, Scientific m. a, 


THE MYS PLAYS. 


of the Principles of Being the Plays performed Crafts or i" 
R. G. M. A., late York on Christi Day the Fourteenth iteenth, 
lege, C ty and Sixteenth Centuries. Edited 


MS8., by Miss L. SMITH. 
rees of Shake- 2 vols. demy svo. cloth, 2is. 


‘ellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


this work the Editor has brought together, from the 

umen' 

action ‘of the Great Powers w with reference to the 


reference to PRIN 

NCE. W. Marxsy, D.C.L., late a Judge of 
the High BY, Ju poate, Reader in 
Indian best, works that have ap 


8 
Second Edition, crown Svo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 

A OONOCISE YMOLOGICAL DIC- 
TION ARY of the ENGLISH By W. W. 
Sagat, M.A., 
Author of * An Riymological Dictionary of the Eng 

haw ‘te invaluable to those who want to understand 

‘their own language." 

i “scholastic and in 
It want nip nod iterature, 


Convey great, deal of very val ble i ction in a very 


LONDON : 


ales in i 
ment. In its present form the book is addressed both to the 
rand to students, the greater part of it t being 


Caesar,” ont “King Lear") while a few chapters 
to presenting criticism as a new science. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE “CLARENDON PRESS 
OF SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS.” 
Just published extra fep. 8vo. stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 
SHAKS PEARE, — SELECT PLAYS: 
Night; What You Will. Edited yw. 
'A., LL.D., ‘Fellow and Senior 
Cambridge. 
published, extra fcep. 8vo. cloth, 
EURIPIDES: IPHIGENIA j in TAURIS, 


8vo. cloth, 2s. 


fep. 8vo. 
EDGAR QUINET. — LETTRES 4 sa 
MERE. Selected and Edited b GrorGE SarxTspoRy, 
Author of “ A Primer French Li Literature" 
Just antes tap 8vo. cloth, 
VOLTAIRE’S MEROPE. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Py SAINTSBURY, 
‘Author of ** A Short History of French Literature" &c. 


TYPES of ETHICAL THEORY. By 
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